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PREFACE 


Though many aspects of modern life are affected by scientific 
progress, and botanical science can claim a fair share of credit 
for the beneficial part it plays 'in this advance, it is scarcely 
too much to say that, in the minds of most people, botany is 
not considered to be in the same sphere of usefulness as physics 
and chemistry. It is still commonly regarded as a study more 
appropriate for the gentler sex than for other people ; and 
its scope is often supposed to be purely academic, determined 
therefore by the syllabuses of examination authorities and 
embodying details which can be readily forgotten after the 
necessary credit has been obtained at school. 

There is no doubt that botany, and, indeed, biology itself, 
is still badly neglected as an educational subject, especially in 
boys’ schools. Without going far to seek the reasons, it may 
be said that one is because little attention is usually given to 
the everyday aspect, although it is for this very reason that 
authorities are now pleading for the inclusion of biology in all 
school courses. Few chemistry textbooks deal with chemical 
elements and compounds without also discussing their com- 
mercial manufacture and uses ; and a physics textbook — even 
an elementary one written especially for a definite grade of 

examination — is a veritable epitome of everyday life heat, 

light, radio, telephony, and so forth. There is every reason, 
therefore, for botany to be treated in a similar way. 

Such has been the aim of this book/ Naturally, just as in the 
case of textbooks on chemistry and physics, the purely academic 
interest of the subject has not been made subservient to its 
everyday applications. A true appreciation of the applied side 
of science can only be attained on a basis of ‘ pure * science, 
ihe immediate aim has been to present botany as a progressive 
branch of science, with the ultimate aim of showing its utiUtar. 
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The requirements of the student working for examinations 
have not been neglected, however, and the subject matter covers 
the syllabuses of the various School Certificate and Matricula- 
tion examinations. In this connexion, it may be stated that the 
physiological aspect has been emphasised in order, if possible, 
to treat the plant as a liWng entity. It is worthy of note that a 
large percentage of examination questions are physiological. 

By dealing with the everyday applications of plants and 
their products, such as foodstuffs, commercial commodities, 
etc., it is hoped that the book will prove useful not only to 
students reading for School Certificate examinations, but also 
as a means of introducing the subject to those who hope 
finally to take up medicine, pharmacy, forestry, horticulture 
or agriculture as a career. 

My thanks are due to Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Ltd., for the 
use of some illustrations from other of their publications, and 
also to various authorities for permission to reproduce certain 
diagrams and photographs. The sources of these will be found 
in the appropriate places. It is hoped that the inclusion of 
such authoritative illustrations will add to the value of the 
book. More than 130 other illustrations have been prepared 
by myself. 

I also wish to express my thanks to Mr. N. P. Gough for 
much help in the preparation of the index. 

From the earliest stages in the preparation of this book, I 
have been fortunate in having the generoiis help of my prin- 
cipal, Sir Richard Gregory, Bart., F.R.S. He proffered much 
valuable advice, and thus helped me to formulate the aims 
and scope of the book in the beginning. Throughout the 
writing of the text and the drawing of my diagrams his guid- 
ance and criticism were invaluable ; and I had the benefit of 
his help during the whole of the time that the book was going 
through the Press, in proof-reading, etc. If the book wins the 
approval of the reader, for which 1 am hoping, it will be due in 
no mean measure to Sir Richard Gregory, to whom I am 

grateful. ^ ^ ^ brimhle. 

London, June 1034. 
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CHAPTER I 

* LIVING THINGS 

In the minds of many people the science of botany, or the studv 
of plant life, signifies scarcely anything more than a subject of 

What IS thejjse of it ? ” Of course, this question is constantly 
cropping upj^fcnnexion ^h all branches of science — “ Yes a 
most mteres^*|^ -»^but what is the use of it ? ” 

t sometimes a discovery has an immediate use 

but more often the oiH^^er to the question is that the dis- 

the ladder to greater heights of achievement. In any case every 
discovery, however academic or ‘ economically useless ’ it might 

ment another impetus to the march of the times-Progress 

d ^“‘res nothing more than something having 

been done—achievement—whetheT in sport, art literature^ 

^'who^’ ^ breaking speed records. 

ho would have thought, for example, that Michael Faradav’s 

in 183!'Vouirh"°'“^*"f Institution 

m iwi, would have revolutionised transport travel 

industry and so forth— in the applicf ’ 

nimselt yet, when asked what was the use of it all Faradav 

fr”""” “pv : '• wh.. i. ft, ~j: 

kna° be said of the science of botany When it is 

nfere counting 

T ’ includes everything relating (I 

tbat^ many discoveries have been made and have de^eS 

^ B.E.B. 
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and produced important results, though in tlieii* early stages 
they seemed scarcely to justify their existence. 

To-day, a knowledge of botany is essential in veiy many 
industries, occupations and vocations. A knowledge of the struc- 
ture (morphology) of plants is necessary to all who are seriously 
interested in their cultivation — for example, farmers, gardeners, 
planters (tea, rubber, sugar, etc.); the function of plants and 
their life processes (physiology) to the same type of person and to 
the physician ; the structure of fossil plants (palseobotany) to the 
geologist and others interested in the past and present structure 
of the earth ; the diseases of plants (plant pathology) to all culti- 
vators ; and the breeding of plants (genetics) to all who are con- 
cerned with obtaining new or better types of fruits, flowers or 
vegetables. 

It is, however, useless to try to run before learning to walk ; 
therefore, before studying the practical uses of botany and how 
plants are related to the needs and interests of everyday life, it is 
desirable to examine the plant from the purely structural and 
functional points of view. Closely connected with such work 
are the classification of plants (systematic botany), their distribu- 
tion (geography), and their relations to each other and their sur- 
roundings (ecology). After a general acquaintance with the nature 
of these fields of inquiry the romance of plant life will reveal 
itself, and it will be realised what an important science botany is 
and has been since man learned to make use of plants and their 
products for his pleasure and sustenance. 

In the study of plants, whether they are in a condition of health 
or disease, it is necessary to remember that they are liv'ing things. 
It may seem easy to define what are liv'ing things, because the 
average living thing is so obviously alive, but actually to do so 
with scientific accuracy is really very difficult. All that can be 
said is that living things possess certain characters in common, 
and these provide the power which results in the phenomenon of 
what we call life. 

On the other hand, other familiar objects, such as a piece of 
glass or a bar of iron, have no life and are said to be non-living. 
A dead plant or animal could conceivably be placed in the latter 
category. Actually, however, dead things are not classified with 
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Bon-Uving things : for the latter has no life, but, more important 
still, it never did possess life. On the other hand, a dead thing, 
though it no longer possesses life, did so at one time. There are, 
therefore, three forms of matter from the botanist’s point of 
view: living, dead, and non-living. 


Differences between Living and Non-Living 


It is easy, of course, to distinguish between a living and a dead 
thing. The former has life and the latter, though it did possess 
life at one time, has now lost it. It is, however, the non-living 

thing, rather than the dead thing, which concerns us most in the 
solution of the problem. 

Men of science and philosophers, from very early times, have 
attempted to define life, and even to prove that all living things 
possess souls. Anstotle, the great philosopher, who may be 
looked upon as the father of biological research,’ spent 
some considerable time trying to establish the presence of 
souls in plants. For many centuries it was not realised 
that to define life clearly is practically impossible. But the 
chief differences between living and non-living, to be con- 
sidered now, were emphasised chiefly by Professor Claude 

Bernard, a great French man of science who lived in the 
nineteenth century. 


Perhaps it is as weU to realise from the beginning that we shall 
not completely reach our goal— that is, we shall not discover a 
fundamental difference between the Uving and the non-Uving, 

A fun^^ntal difference, of course, is one which includes evem 
case of living and non-living things on the earth. 

However, disappointing though this problem may be there is 
no reason why we should not attack it and see how far we can 
s^ve It. We are looking for a fundamental difference between 
the hmng the non-living. Casual considerations brW 

do t non-Hving thinfs 

not trL / ^ examination will reveal thft this! 
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Therefore, it must be agreed that mere ability to move is not a 
real distinction between these two great groups. 

Take another example. It might be suggested that since we 
can see, therefore we are alive. The same could be said of the 
other senses. But this is not much help, for there are thousands of 
things, such as plants and many animals, which are living but 
possess no semblance of an eye and therefore cannot see. Also 
manj* unfortunate human beings are blind, yet are able to live 
quite well. So one could go on with other examples which, on 
their face value, give the fundamental difference we are seeking, 
but, on closer examination . are found to possess many exceptions. 

Since, therefore, such a fundamental difference between the 
living and the non-living seems to be impossible to define, the 
next best thing is to try to find those differences which are the 
nearest to being complete. Actually there are three differences 
between the living and the non-living which will prove helpful to 
ug, for although the3^ do not embrace all cases, they do embrace 
the majority. 

The first great difference between the living and the non-living 
is the power of growth. Nearly all living things grow during 
some part of their life, whereas the majority of non-living tilings 
do not. However, some do ; for example, stalactites, which are 
formed in caves and under bridges by the deposition of calcium 
carbonate from constantly dripping water, gradually increase 
their bulk, chiefiy in length ; very slowly it is true, but it can be 
said that they are growing. Also, the crystals of some chemical 
substances, such as copper sulphate, will grow in size if placed in 
a solution of the same substance. Growth is therefore not an 
exclusive characteristic of life ; but the exceptions are so few 
that it may be looked upon as being a good characteristic of 

living things. 

The second difference is more distinct. It is well known that 
living things possess the power of producing new living things— 
that is, young ones like themselves. For example, birds lay eggs 
from which j'oung birds are hatched ; horses give birth to foals 
which finally grow up into adult horses : and many plants pro- 
duce seeds from which new plants develop. 

There are many wav's in w’hich living things produce new 
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living things, and the process is called reproduction. Not a single 
non-living thing can do this. So the power which living things 
possess of reproducing themselves seems to be an e.xcellent dis- 
tinction. But, it is not infallible, for there are exceptions. 
Many living things do not possess the power of reproduction. 

The third difference is less perfect than either of the other two. 
If you were to put your finger on a red-hot poker, you would soon 
withdraw it. You feel the heat, and since it is painful you remo\'o 
yourself from the source of the heat. On the other hand, if a 
non-living thing like a bar of iron were in your place it would not 
move away. Again, most plants, especiall 3 '^ green plants, like 
light ; in fact, it is necessary' to them. If such a plant were put 
in a darkened place, with just a little light coming from one 
point, it would slowly bend towards the source of light. In these 
two cases, it is said that the animal responds to the heat and the 
plant responds to the light (see Chap. XXII). The light and the 
heat are referred to as stimub. and the plant responds to the 
stimulus of light. This ability of living things to respond to 
stimuli gives us the third difference. 

These three differences between the living and the non-living 
are the best that are known at present. Thej^ are : 

(1) Living things possess the power of growth, whereas few 

non-living things do. 

(2) Most living things possess the power of reproduction, 

whereas no non-living things possess such power. 

(3) All living things possess the power of response to various 

stimuli, whereas few non-living things possess such 

power. 

Plants and Animals 

There are two great groups into which living things ma^' be 
classed : plants and animals. Both the plant and animal king- 
doms are much more extensive than we usually imagine, as will 
be shown in Chap. II. 

Now, it has already been seen that a clear line of demarcation 
cannot be drawn between the living and the non-living. Similarly, 
it may be said that Nature knmos no hard and fast lines of dis- 
ti7Uition between plants and animals. Therefore, in some cases, the 
question of grouping these living organisms is a difficult one. To 
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get over this difficulty, such cases are placed in neither of the 
great groups, but are given a group to themselv’cs and are called 
plant-animals. But these plant-animals are comparatively rare ; 
all of them are so small that they cannot be seen with the naked 
eye, so we can afford to ignore them in this present study. 

There are millions of different plants ; but there are even more 
millions of different kinds of animals. Plants vary in size and 
form, from the majestic trees of our forest and woods to speci- 
mens much smaller than grains of dust ; for example, bacteria. 

Many plants and animals are so small that they cannot be seen 
with the naked eye. In this respect, they resemble the stars in 
the heavens. On a clear night many stars of different sizes may 
be seen ; but if an instrument called a telescope, which enables 
much fainter bodies to be seen, be used, then many more stars 
are revealed — stars which cannot be detected by the unaided eye. 
Only about five thousand stars are visible in the whole heavens 
to the naked eye, whereas at least a hundred millions can be seen 
through a large telescope. 

In a somewhat similar way plants and animals may be 
examined. The instrument used for this purpose is called a 
microscope. It can magnify views of plants and animals many 
hundreds of times. If the microscope had never been invented 
(see Chap. V) many plants and animals, now familiar to the 
scientific worker, would have escaped his knowledge. Fig. 1, for 
example, is a drawing of a complete plant, magnified 1500 
times. This plant thrives in fresh water and is called ChJamy- 
domcmas. It can be seen only witli the aid of a microscope, and 
is clearly different in size and form from, say, an elm tree. 

Differences between Plants and Animals 

Just as it WEIS found desirable to get some idea of what is 
meant by life, so is it necessary to consider what is meant by a 
plant and an animal. The best way to do this will be, as in the 
previous case, to differentiate between the two organisms, and 
since Nature knows no hard and fast rules and lines of differentia- 
tion, we shall find it impossible to do this with absolute precision. 
There is no fundamental difference between plants and animals. 
If there were, the organisms called plant-animals would not exist. 
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Consider some of the superficial differences. For example, it 
might be suggested that an animal such as a dog has a head, legs 
and tail, whereas a plant has not. The latter is true of all cases ; 
but the former certainly is not, as in the case of a jelly-fish or an 
oj’^ster. Again.itmightbesaid that plantshaveroots, stems, leaves 
and flowers, but that animals have not ; but there are thousands 
of plants which do not possess such things, as, for example, 
Chlamydomonas (Fig. 1). So 
we could go on in this fruit- 
less effort to find an absolute 
distinction between plants 
and animals — that is, one 
which involves all known 
cases. Nevertheless, aa in 
the previous problem, this 
does not deter us from look- 
ing for certain differences 
which involve the majority 
of cases. 

There are three such dis- 
tinctions, one of which is of 
primary importance. The 
other two are only secon- 
dary, for there are so many 
exceptions to them. These 
can therefore be dismissed 
m a few words. 

First, the majority of ani- 
mals are free to move about, whereas the majority of plants are 
stationary. The reason for this is that plants can obtain their 
food without moving ; but animals have to go in search of 
It. Yet there are many exceptions. Coral, for example is 
sUtionary during the greater part of its existence, and, on 

the other hand, Chlaniyd^muma^, a plant, can swim freely in 
the water. 

Plants m contradistinction to animals, are usually branched. 
This IS clearly seen „i the case of onr familiar trees, shrubs and 
lierbs ; but there are many exceptions in other plants, such as 



Fig. 1 . ChlamydomonaSt a unicel- 
1.ULAR Plant ( x 1500). 
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Chlamydomonas and bacteria. Few animals are branched ; in 
fact, most animals are of a definite shape. This gives us another 
good distinction between the two groups. 

The third difference between plants and animals, although not 
a perfect one, is by far the best and is of the greatest importance 
to all living things. The difference lies in the way in which plants 
and animals obtain their food. 

Nutrition 

f 

All living things must have food in order to carry out the mani- 
fold processes necessary to their existence. Plants and animals 
absorb food-stuffs into their bodies. We, for example, take food 
either as a solid or a liquid, through the mouth, whence it passes 
to the stomacli, and thence into other parts of the gut. During 
this passage from the mouth and through the gut, the food is 
digested (see Chap. XI). The whole process of taking in food, 
whether it be in plants and animals, and absorbing it into the 
.system of the organism, is called nutrition. 

All food-stuffs are chemical compounds, some rather simple 
ones, such as water, and others very complex, such as those 
found in meat. The chief elements which unite in different ways 
to give the hundreds of different compounds in foods arc : 
carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen. Other elements are 
found in some foods, such as sulphur and phosphorus. The 
question is : how do these elements unite to produce the various 
food-stuffs known to us ? 

The elements are comparatively easy to obtain, since they are 
present in the soil and the air. Once extracted from these 
sources they are built up by various complex chemical processes 
into the different forms of food. The manner in which the 
elements unite gives the clue to the difference between plants 
and animals. 

It is well known that chemical elements will unite to form 
chemical compounds. Sometimes they unite spontaneously ; 
but often the reaction has to be stimulated by heat or the pres- 
ence of another chemical. Such cases will be considered later. 
The chemical compounds prc.sent in food-stuffs are not foi-med by 
the sj)ontaneous union of the elements. The elements will not 
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unite except in the presence of the green colouring matter which 
is so characteristic of green leaves aiul young sterns. 'I'his 
colouring matter is a mixture of several chemicals (sec (-haj). X I ) 
and is called chlorophyll. In no circuinstunccs are food-i manu- 
factured in Nature from the raw elements without the kelp of 
chlorophyll. Tlierefore the essential regio7is of food manufacture are 
foliage leaves. They may be looked upon as the food factories of 


the plant. 

Thus, by virtue of possessing green leaves containing chloro- 
phyll, plants can manufacture their food-stuffs from the raw 
elements. On the other hand, animals cannot, for they do not 
possess chlorophjdl. Yet animal food is es.scntially similar to 


plant food. Since, therefore, animals cannot manufacture food 


for themselves, they must perforce depend uj)on plants for it. 
That is the reason wiry we ourselves eat such plant organs as 
potatoes, cabbage, peas, nuts, fruit, etc. We cannot manufacture 
our food, so we consume those living things which do. Some 
animals depend directly upon plants for their food : for example, 
the rabbit, which in the wild state lives entirely on the vegeta- 
tion around it. On the other hand, some animals eat very little 
plant food ; for example, the dog, lion and many snakes. They 
eat other animals and animal products, sucli as bone, meat anil 
milk. But, such animals still ultimately depend upon plants for 
this food. For example, a cat can live almost entirely on milk, 
but the milk comes from the cow and the food present in the 
milk has been produced by the cow from the grass and other 
plants which it had formerly eaten. Tims tliere are two 
t>'pes of animals from the point of view of nutrition : tho.se 
which depend upon plants directly, like the rabbit : and those 
which depend upon plants indirectly, like the dog. There is a 
third type such as ourselves, which depend upon plants directly 
by consuming plants, and indirectly by consuming other animals. 

In one way, therefore, plants are much more independent 
hvmg things than animals. They eould live on the earth quite 
comfortably if ammals were non-existent ; but, without plants 
the whole animal kingdom would soon perish. Here lies the chief 
pomt of difference between the two groups. It is a difference of 
nutrition. Plants manufacture their own foods : animals take 

a2 
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theirs already manufactured. The former is called holophytic 
nutrition and tlie latter holozoic. 

This distinction in mode of nutrition is not a fundamental one, 
for there arc manj' exceptions. Some plants, such as the mush- 
room. are not green and therefore contain no chlorophyll. They 
tlierefore are not holophytic (see Chap. XIV). Also a few 
animals are liolophytic. Such animals are all microscopic ; but 
they contain chlorophyll. 

The chief differences between plants and animals therefore 
are : 

(1) Many animals move about ; few plants do- 

(2) Many ])lants are branched ; few animals are. 

(3) The nutrition of jjlants is holophytic ; and that of animals 

is holozoic. 

Thestudy of all living things is called biology — that is, the study 
of life. It is ])ossible, of course, to study life from many points of 
view, and therefore the science of biology may be subdivided. 
For example, the study of animals is called zoology, from the 
Greek, zoon, animal, and logia, to speak : and the study of plants 
is called botany, from the Greek, botane\ herb. We shall concern 
ourselves chiefly with the study of botany, with an occasional 
reference to zoology in an attempt to get a clearer idea of the 
kingdom of plants, its constitution and how it works. 


CHAPTER n 

THE PLANT KINGDOM 


It is quite clear, merely from a casual observation of the vejjeta- 
tion of a garden or a meadow, that plants vary, to a conKideraI)Ic 
degree, in size and form. A clear idea of the natuio of plant life 
cannot, therefore, be obtained from a study of i)lants in gencial. 
It is necessary to secure first of all some conception of the various 
types of plants and then to examine a few in greater detail. 

Now, though it is obvious that many plants differ from each 
other, it is just as clear that others resemble cacii other \'crv 
closely. In this respect the plant kingdom ma^' be said to re- 
semble a whole nation of people. A casual study'^of any crowd of 
people wiU show that although the individuals are different fi om 
^ch other, yet, in many cases, there is a strong resemblance. 
For example, we might meet two negroes in the street Thev' 
resemble the white man very closely in that they have the same 
organs such as legs, arms, eyes, and they can talk and think Ukc 
the whtte man. But they differ in that their skin is very dark in 
colour, their facial features are of a different shape etc Thus 
^ey can be separated from the white man because they differ 
from him ; but both white and black can be classed together 
becau^ m spite of minor differences they do resemble each other 

In this way could we go on subdividing peojile into various 
grades or cl^es, just like the classes or forms in school. Sucli a 
se^gation into classes is referred to as classification. 

Plants too are classified in a similar manner. Attempts to 
clarify plants have been made from the earliest times Aristotle 
71 Theophrastus, did so ; and znanXve d^e so 

since. A brief survey of the present-day methods.used in classi 
flexion must be left for later consideration (see cZ XXIV 

Many plants bear seeds ; on the other hand , many oW.er plants 
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do not. The total number of different kinds of seed-bearing 
plants, alone, on the earth is approximately 120,000. 

Plants, therefore, may be classified first into two great groups . 
tliose which bear seeds and those which do not. This classifica- 
tion. however, like all cla.ssifications, cannot be absolutely rigid, 
for Nature knows no sharp lines of demarcation. 

Seed Plants and Non-Seed Plants 

Tlie classification of j^lants into seed plants and non-seed 
plants is essentially a broad ontf. Still bearing in mind these two 


.eeff-watl 



Fio. 2. Protococctm, a Thali:.ophyte (x840). 


great groups, the plant kingdom can be subclassified into five 
divisions, three of which contain non-seed plants, and two, seed 
plants. The five divisions can be arranged roughly in order of 
complexity — that is, from simple to complex. 

(1) Thallophyta. The simplest kinds of plants, which, how- 
ever, are not necessarily the smallest, are found growing chiefly 
in the sea, lakes, rivers, ponds, and also on land in very damp 
situations. They constitute the group Thallophyta. An 
example of this group is ChlamydomoTias (Fig. 1). Another is the 
green, powdery growth seen on damp wood and the bark of 
trees. This green powder is actually composed of millions of the 
small , micro.scopic plant called Protococcus. This plant is roughly 
spherical in shape as seen in Fig. 2, and is clearly a real plant for 
it is green and therefore holophytic. Protococcus will not live 
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unless it is present in damp situations where plenty of water is 
available. This is well illustrated by the way in which it grows 
on the trunks of living trees. The windward side of the trunk is 




XficpUsfn 


vicvclt 







Fig. 3. Spirogyra, k Tuallopiiyte ( x 1 10). 

usually much damper than the leeward side, since the rain beats 
with the wind. Hence the windward .side appears much greener 
owing to the presence of many more millions of these Protococcufi 
plants, especially after a storm of rain. 

Another plant, simple in structure, and belonging to the same 
group, is the one responsible, together with other plants, for the 
green scum seen floating on the surface 
of stagnant ponds and pools. If a little 
of this scum is taken and placed in a 
glass of water, it will be seen to be com- 
posed of threads or filaments. These 
green filaments are plants called Spiro- 
gyra. Under the microscope this plant 
presents a very beautiful appearance 
(see Fig. 3). 

Next we come to those plants which, 
though comparatively simple in struc- 
ture, are much more complicated 
than those so far considered in this 
group. They are the seaweeds, which, 
as their name implies, grow in the sea. 

Some seaweeds are very familiar. Fig. 

4 shows a well-known seaweed called 
the sea wrack {Fucus serratus). It appears to be formed of 
stems and leaves ; but actually it is not, for although those 
structures are different in shape, their internal structure is 
very similar, whereas the internal structures of true stems and 



Fio. 4. The Sea Wr.\ck 
(Fucu4 eerratufi ), a Thai.- 
LOFHYTE natural size). 
{AfUr 7'hompton.) 
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V ..lower pan 
of thallui 


. ..stipe 


ieaves differ considerably. The steni-like portion of the seaweed 
is called the stipe, anti the leaf-like portion, the thallus. The 
bladders which are fountl on some species of seaweed are to 

make the thallus buoyant so 
that it sways about in the 
water and does not lie recum- 
bent on the sea floor. At the 
base of the stipe is a flattened 
portion called the holdfast, by 
means of which the plant clings 
tenaciously to rocks, the piles 
of a pier, or the walls of a 
jetty (Fig. 5). 

There are three groups of sea- 
weeds, the green, the brown, and 
the red. The green seaweeds are 
found in very shallow water 
and are very often exposed to 
the atmosphere. The brown 
seaweeds either grow right un- 
der the water, or between tide 
marks, so that they become ex- 
posed at low tide. The red sea- 
weeds are the less common of 
the three and grow in still 
deeper water. 

Some seaweeds are very large. 
The thallus, in some cases, 
reaches a length of more than a 
quarter of a mile. What is called 
the Sargasso Sea, in the North 
Atlantic Ocean, is the centre of 
a vast eddy in which such sea- 
weeds aecumulate. Here they float on, and near, the surface of 
the water, and were at one time a great nuisance to navigation. 
This Sargasso Sea was first reported by Columbus, whose ship 
was invoh etl in it for .several days. 

One would think that the brown and the red seaweeds, since 



holdfast 


Fig. 5. Base of the Stipe of 
Fneufi serratii . i , showing the 
Holdf.\st ( X A). 
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they are not green, could not be holophytic : but actually they 
are, for they do contain chlorophyll. Brown seaweeds contain 
cldorophyll together with a brown pigment, whicli masks the 
green colour. Red seaweeds contain chlorophjdl together with 
a red pigment. 

All the plants so far considered are placed in the sub-group of 
the Thallophyta called Algae. The other sub-group of tlie 
Thallophyta is the Fungi. This grou)) contains a great variety of 
plants. Many of them are of microscopic dimensions, whereas 
others are comparatively large and conspicuous (Fig. 6). Some 
fungi are useful to man ; for example, the common edible mush- 
room (Fig. (>) and the truffle, a fungus which is an article of diet 
on the Continent but does not grow in Great Britain and is there- 
fore expensive. A curious feature of this plant is that the edible 
portion, like the rest of the plant, grows below the surface of the 
soil (Fig. 6). It is therefore a difficult problem to locate the 
])lant ; and to dig up all the soil where its presence is suspected 
would be laborious and expensive. However, the farmers who 
cultivate truffles ha\e discovered that pigs can smell the y)lants 
while they are still growing under the soil. The pig is therefore 
driven slowly over the gr'ound and, since it is fond of truffles, it 
roots them up with its snout ; they are then immediately taken 
from the pig. Many fungi are very poisonous, such as the toad- 
stools or ' seats of death’. 

Other familiar fungi are the moulds which grow on de- 
caying plant and animal material such as damp bread, jam, 
old leather and farmyard manure (Fig. 6). Other fungi, closely 
related to the moulds, live on other living plants and animals, 
thus causing disease, such as the potato blight disease (Fig. 6), 
\ arious leaf-curl di.seases, and the ringworm disease of human 
beings (see Chap. XIV). 

Closely related to the fungi is a great group of plants called 
Bacteria. All the bacteria are of microscopic size. They may be 
.spherical, rod-shaped or spiral (Fig. 7). They are of outstanding 
importance. Some are beneficial to man and the lower animals, 
others ai*e useless but hai-rnless. whereas others are very harmful. 
To get some idea of the size of bacter ia, the number of times that 
the dia«^iani is enlarged should be carefully noted. 
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(2) Bryophyta. The Bryophyta form the second group of the 
non-seed-bearing plants. This group contains all the mosses, 
Musci, and the liverworts, Hepaticge, which are mucli more 
complicated in structure than the 

Thallophj'ta (Figs. 8 and 9). The 
majority of liverworts grow in 
damp situations or actually in 
fresh water. The plant body is 
called a thallus and is very similar 
in appearance to a green seaweed. 

Mosses, on the other hand, have a 
simple stem and leaf structure. 

(3) Pteridophyta. Still more 
complicated in structure than the 
Bryophyta are the Pteridophyta, 
which constitute the third group 
of non-seed plants. This group 
contains plants with a definite 
stem and root structure and a 
great variety of leaf forms. Such 
plants are very like the flowering plants with which we are 
so familiar, but differ from them in that they do not in any cir- 
cumstances bear flowers. All the ferns belong to this group 



Fig. 7. Types of BACT^miA 
( X 1500). 



Fio. 8. Types of Liverworts ( x2). 


T the common bracken, which grows on 

rdaZ t't). which grows 

and the hart s tongue fern, which grows on dry banks and on 
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walls (Fig. 11). In tropical countries, especially in the forests, 
ferns attain a great size, even to the extent of being tree-like 
(Fig. 12). 

(4) Gymnosperms. The Gymnosi^erms are the first gi'oup of 
the seed plants. Nearly all of them are trees. They bear flowers 
and seeds ; but, unlike the next group of flowering plants such 
as the rose, dandelion, and T>ca, the seeds are borne naked and 



Fig, 0* Schropodium 
pnrum^ A Moss {natch a l 
sizk)« 



Fig. 10. The Shield Fehn 
{Ncphrodium Filix-mass). 

A loaf and, to tho left, a 
portion of tho under surface 
of tlio leaf bearing: reproduc- 
tive structures ( x 2). 

{AfUr Luentnen.) 


exposed instead of being enclosed in a case. For this reason they 
are placed in a separate group. Well-known examples of the 
Gymno.spcrms are tlie pine, flr and larch trees (Fig. 13). They 
are nearly all large plants and, indeed, the group contains the 
largest and oldest examples of plants that exist to-day. 

For example, the redwood {Sejjnoia) or big tree of California 
is so huge that in one case a carriage drive has been cut through 
the trunk, without killing the tree (Fig. 14). One of the largest 
of these redwood trees is still growing on the south side of San 
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Francisco Bay. It must be of very great age, althougli the exact 
date of its birth is not known. Its history was traced in 1931, 
and it was found that its earliest records go back to the first 
Spanish explorers of that region. In 1709 Caspar do Pabola 
camped beneath it, and in 1777 it was already a very large tree 




FiO. 12. Alsophillacrinata, 
A Tree Fern native to 
Cevlon (very much re- 
duced). 


with a height of 137*5 feet and a 
trunk with a circumference of 15 
feet. Now the circumference is 


Fio. 1 1. The Hart’s 23 feet. How this history could 

traced will be seen in 

Chap. Ill, 

^ much more common on the earth 
tnan they are now, as fossil evidence shows 

(5) Angiosperms. The fifth and final group contains tl,e 
most popular and well known of all the plants. They are 

(rchfp."xvii?^" 


namelv ‘'l?,an°'"w"‘^^ ^^ve groups, 

•^mely . Thallophyta, Bryophyta. Pteridophyta, Gymnos^riL, 
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and An^iospcMTiis. An intoresti»i<j thing to note in connexion 
witli lliis classificatioii is that, apart from tlic Fungi, which, as 
will be seen, form a very exceptional group, all the Thallophyta 



I'lG. l:J. L.vkch I'kkk.s (Ltirix europoeo) in Winter 

{Pht»(o. Uenrtf Irviufj.) 

i 

live either entirely submerged in fresli or salt water oi- in very 
ilamp situations. The Bryoj)hyta and the Pteridoj)hyta live 
chiefly in very damp situations or entirely submerged. On the 
other hand, nearly all the Gymnosperms and Angiosperms live 
on drv land 
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There seems thus to lx* a ^raduMl tiaiisition lr»>ni simph* trj 
complex plants, and also from water to dry lainl. In t his resjK-ei 
])lants are similar to animals. 'rii(a-e is rea'<otJ !< >t lM iie\ mil' 1 h-i 1 



tui. 14. A Rc>aij\\.\\- CIT THKCUGH THi: Ha.si; o|- .\ 15m. 
Tukk (Sr</HOl<l) AT WaWONA. t'.M.II OKMA. 
il'hitln. J)r. Clii<i4‘ Finht'T, Anu-ritan MuFtiim of Xii/uruf U islori/.) 


all types of life in the first place be<;an in the sea, and tlirou^rli. 
out the ages which stretcli over millions of \ears. as the 
various organisms became more comjdex, they invaded the 
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land. To-day we have all stages of this process both in the 
plant and the animal kingdoms. 

Plants and animals living in the sea (aquatic) and those living 
on the land (terrestrial) are very familiar ; but we ought to be 
able to find some examples of those which have got more or less 
half-way between sea and land. Animals of this type— that is, 
which live part of their time in water and part of their time on 
dry land— are very familiar. The frog is an example. During its 
tadpole stages it lives in water and breathes by means of gills, 
like a fisli. Then it gradually changes or metamorphoses into the 
frog stage, after which it lives chiefly on the land and breathes 
like us, with lungs. Such an animal is called an amphibian. In 
the plant kingdom, too, there are amphibians. The Bryophyta 
and Pteridophyta at one time in their life-history must have 
liquid water available and at another, dry conditions, especially 
during the process of reproduction. They may therefore be said 
to be amphibious. 

Types of Flowering Plants 

The average flowering plant is composed of roots, stems, 
leaves and flowers ; but it is very clear that these structures vary 

in dimensions, shape, colour and so forth. These 
different shapes are often so obvious and familiar that a cursory 
glance is sufficient to identify the plant. Nevertheless, in spite 
of these differences, many plants possess certain features in 
common and for that reason they can be divided into groups, 
according to their vegetative structure. 

Some plants grow to a great size. The stem becomes thick and 
woody and is called a trunk or bole. These plants are called 
trees. Familiar examples are the elm, horse-che.stnut (Fig. 15), 
hornbeam, beech and poplar. 

A much greater number of plants vary considerably in height 
from a few inches to several feet — for example, violets, primroses, 
grasses, foxgloves and the sunflower. Although they all contain a 
certain amount of wood, this varies con.siderably, though it never 
amounts to as much as is present in a tree. For example, the 
dandelion stalk contains very little wood and is therefore much 
softer and juicier than the sunflower stem, which contains a much 
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greater amount of wood. All tlusi* plutits air (allrtl herbs 

(Fig. 16). 

Intermediate hetwi'cui the trees and the IhmIis are the* shrubs. 
They are bushy plants with many liraiu lu‘s and are all vrrv 



{Phftto. llt*urtj IrrinQ.'S 
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woody. Unlike tlie trees, they do not possess a trunk— tliat is, 
e mam stem is not so pronounced. Examples of shrubs are 
the privet, bramble, box and gorse (Fig. 17). 
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Length of Life 

As a general rule, herhs earry out the whole of their life- 
liistorv’ in one season. That is. they are born, develop, and 
reproduce themselves, all within the space of a year. Such 

plants are therefore called 
annuals. VV^heat.barlev.and 
the tulip are examples of 
annuals. 


Kic. lf>. Wood Anemonk (Anc- 
monv mmorosu), .vTYl'U Al, Hehb. 
(I’hvto. Henry In itvj.) 


Fio.17. Dwarf Corse (t7f.T), 
A TvricAE Shrub. 

(Ph(>ta. Henry Iriimj.) 


Some plants can complete their life-history so quickly that 
the offspring which they produce can also complete their life- 
history- in the same season. Thus we have two generations 
in one season. We might even get three or four generations. 
Such plants are called ephemerals, because their life is so 
ephemeral or short-lived. The groundsel is an ejihemeral. and its 
Quick growth makes it an objectionable weed in the garden. It 
should always be rooted out of the garden before it bears its 
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flowers, thus preventing: at least cne (itlier ^(‘neraljon of seeds 
from develojnng. 

Some j)lants take two ^•ea^s to e()!npl(‘te tlieir life-histf)ry — for 
example, the foxglove an<l the l)eet. 'J'liev develop vegetatively 
in tlio first year and produee seeds in the seeond. and are there- 
fore called biennials. 

Many plants go on living year aftc^r year, sometimes prtKlueing 

seeds every season and sometimes only onee in several seasons. 

% 

The majority of our tree's and shrul)s are of this nature' and ai'e 
calle<l perennials. In some ease's, such plants ha\'(' ln'en known 
to live for many years. Kven in (Jreat Hritain there are some 

V « 

trees that are claimed to I)e thousands of years old. The l)iggest, 
and possibly the oldest, tree in tlu' woi ld is the cypress called t lu' 
Big Tree of Tule. still growing in Mexico (Fig. IS). Its trunk is 
50 feet in diameter where it begins branehing. It is estimated as 
being GOOD to 7(K)0 years old. Thus, it was a big tree when the 
ancient pyramids of Egypt were being built. The oklest tree in 
Scotland is a yew tree called tlie Fortingall Yew' in (Jlen Lyon. 
Perthshire. It has an estimated age of more tlian ^oOO years. It 
was therefore quite a large tree when Christ was born, and when 
the Romans invaded Britain. The Fortingall Yew in Perthshire 
and the Brabourne Yew in Kent arc consitlered to be the yct<*rans 
of European vegetation. 

Nearly all arctic and alpine plants are perennials, beeause one 
season is far too short for them to eompiote a life-Iustory. 

Evergreen and Deciduous Plants 

Perennials seldom maintain the same appearance througliout 
the year. Tiie majority of Britisli trees, for example, shed their 
Ieave.s in the autumn and develop new ones in the spring. For 
this reason they are said to be deciduous. Those trees and 
shrubs which do not shed their leaves for the winter months are 
said to be evergreen. Holly, laurel and many tropical plants are 
of this nature. But it mu.st be realised that although an ever- 
grwn bears leaves all the year round, it docs she<l its leavt's. It 
iloos 80 continuously, liut never all at one time. 

Leaf-fall is <-learly related to seasonal climate. The leaves of 
deciduous trees are shed just before winter sets in and that ia 
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i'r. 


ibotaxy 


why ]>lants growing in the low-lyinjr. luiniid tropics, \\here there 
is little seasonal variation in climate, are neavlv all overmeen. 
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• part lallv vvvr(i\vvu \ tiai i 
lik(. the true deciiluous plant 


Some plaiits ma\- lie s; 
altliough they arc ncv(‘t 
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they have more leaves in the warm season than in the cold. 
Privet is an example of this. During the summer this plant is so 
thick with leaves that it is difficult to see through a hedge 
formed of it ; whereas, although the same hedge has some leaves 
in the winter, the number of leaves has become so much reduced 
that it is possible to see through it. 


PRACTICAL WORK 

Collect, draw and describe tj'pical examples of the plant 
kingdom. In the case of large plants, such as slirubs and trees, it is 
useful to take photographs, provided a written description is gi\'en 
at the same time. 

There are many common types of each plant group ; suggestions 
with regard to examples can be found in the text. 




CHAPTER III 


THE FLOWERING PLANT 

A TYPICAL flowering plant, such as a buttercup, wallflower or 
elm tree, is clearly composed of various parts or organs. An 
organ is a part of a plant or an animal which is distinguished 
clearly by its shape and has certain definite functions to perform. 

The organs of the flowering plant may be divided into two 
groups, namely that which normally grows below the soil, called 
the root, and that which grows above the soil, called the shoot 
(Fig. 19). Flowering plants, while conforming to general rules of 
structure, diverge from such rules in many ways. Such dif- 
ferences are called modifications (see Chap. IV). 

The Root 

The root performs several functions, the two chief of which 
are to anchor the plant firmly in the soil and to absorb water and 
substances dissolved in it from the soil, for the use of the plant. 
Many plants store food, and the stores are kept in various parts 
of the plant. The root is the store-house in some cases, such as 
the carrot and beet. 

If a wallflower plant be dug up from the soil and thoroughly 
washed, it will be seen that the root system is composed of a 
main root or tap root, which grows vertically downwards. This 
gives off branch or lateral roots, which grow out obliquely from 
the tap root, and these branch roots are further branched. Near 
the tips of all the roots may be seen a tuft of very fine white 
hairs called root hairs. The main or tap root is the first which 
grows out from the seed. The branches appear later (Figs. 20 

and 21). . ^ . t 4 . 

Differing from the tap root system is that system of roots, 

equally as common, where the first root, instead of persisting 

28 



Fiq. 19. A Buttercup Plant. 

For clarity, some of the stems and leaves have been omitted. 
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and remaining the main root, witliers away and a series of roots, 
more or less equal in size, takes its place. This can be seen in the 
case of grasses and is called a fibrous root s 3 ’stem (Fig. 22). 

The majority of the roots of the fibrous root system are given 
A ^ off from the stem, and are 

m Jw therefore not produced by 

ffiSl Eu r the first root. A root which 

grows from any part of a 
plant other than the first, 
original root is said to be 
'} adventitious, and therefore 

r-^'/ ! most fibrous root sj-stems 

v4c / I adventitious. Such ad- 

I ventitious roots will be seen 

I to be given off from the stem 

I chiefly (Fig. 22), and sonie- 

times from leaves. Cut ends 
^ of stems of the geranium, 

\ carnation, Verbenay Fuchsia 

I and willow, when placed in 

J_ ^ soiiiurfice water or the soil, often give 

P 7” ■ such adventitious roots, 

.^•v' . 1 ; Willow branches are often 

used for fencing on farms, 
and it is quite common to see 
I ' such props giving off shoots, 

n ■ y( because they have ‘taken 

' /I K' ' " means of adventi- 

■ tious roots, in the soil. In 

Fio. 20. A Yottxg Sycamore Plant, the water-cress {Nasturtium 
SHowiNo A lAi* Root System. q^'c/ 7 ;fl/e),adventitiousroots 

are frequently borne on the stem, especially near the leaf axils 
(Fig. 23). 


iutfice 




;,.X9p fcot 


„.root hilrsi 


X ' 

^ . bf^f^ch root 

"" 


Fio. 20. A Yottno Sycamore Plant, 
SHOWING A Tai* Root System. 


The Shoot 

The shoot is composed of stems which bear leaves and flowers. 
Tn tlie case of the buttercup or wallflower, the shoot is composed 
of a central axis or main stem which terminates in a bud. 
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Wlierever tins terminal bud is a leaf bud only, it 
opening out and continuing the growth in length 


is capable of 
of the main 




Flo. 21. A Typical Young Tap Root System. 



. . joi7 surfict 


tip 

root 


.branch 

root 


hairs 


Stem. If, however, the terminal bud contains a flower, once 
It has ope^ed and flowered growth in length in tJiat directum 
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Buds 


On the side of the stem the leaves are borne (Fig. 19). That 
part of the stem to which a leaf is attached is called a node. The 



Fio. 22 . Fibrous Root Systkm, composed of 

ADVENTITIOUS RoOTS, IN A GrASS. 


leaf is usually given off at the node at an oblique angle ; seldom 
at right angles. The angle which the leaf makes with tiie stem 
is called the axil, and borne in the axil almost invariably is a bud, 
which is called the axillary bud as distinct from the terminal bud. 
These buds often grow out and produce branch stems (Fig. 24). 
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That part of tlie stem between one node and an adjacent node 
is called the internode. Appendages sucli as leaves are never 



Fio. 23. Part of a Shoot of Watkr-Crkss, show- 
ing ADVENTITIOUS RooTS HORNE ON THE StE.M. On 
THE RIGHT, A Le.AF AxIL ENLARGED. 


^ven ofif on an internode. In some plants, such as the poppy and 
uttercup, the internodes are often covered ^^dth fine silky 
hairs (Fig. 19). 


B.E.B, 
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Buds are youi^g> undeveloped shoots. If they are leaf buds 
only, they finally grow out to produce branch stems bearing 
leaves. If they are flower buds, on the other hand, they finally 
produce the flower, and then their growth is stopped. The pro- 



bnnch shoct 

frcm 








Fig. 24. Undeveloped Axillary 
Buds of the Beech ; and the De- 
velopment OF Branch Shoots from 
Axillary Buds in the Campion. 


CAMPION 


duction of aflower always stops growth in that direction. Axillary 

buds sometimes produce branch stems, but not all such buds 
develop. Take, for example, the average tree. Considering the 
number of leaves, if all their axillary buds developed to produce 
branches, the tree would soon become a tangled mass. Such buds 
which remain asleep are said to be dormant. In exceptional 
circumstances, however, dormant buds will awaken and actively 
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develop branches. This is so in the case of the severing of a 
terminal bud. If the terminal bud is cut off or injured so that it 
cannot develop itself, then some of the dormant axillary buds 
develop. However, this is not common. If the main trunk of a 
tree, such as the oak or elm, be cut down or broken down, a 
dense outgrowth of branches develops from the base of the 
shoot. These branches are produced from dormant and adventi- 
tious buds. This is called tillering (Fig. 25). In some gardening 



Fio. 25. TnxERiNo of the Stump of an Elm Tree. 


processes, such as nipping off the tips of runner beans, etc., the 
axillary buds are made to develop more quickly. 

Pollarding and Coppicing 

Closely related to this effect are the processes known as 
pollarding and coppicing ; but these cases are not concerned with 
dormant buds. Dormant buds are there all the time, whether 
they develop or not. On the other hand, there are adventitious 
buds which develop in unusual places like adventitious roots. 
They are not axillary and when they do occur, which is not often, 
it is usually on trees. The process of poUarding is not common in 
Great Britain. It consists in lopping off the top of a tree and 
leaving just the trunk or bole. This is sometimes done with 
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willow trees growing along the banks of rivers (Fig. 26). When 
the top is lopped off. adventitious b\ids arise, where there were 
no biuis before, usually near the edge on the cut end of the trunk. 
Thev develop into branch shoots, and give the tree a very weird 
appearance. 

This fact is made use of in tlie case of tlie osier willow. When 
this willow is pollarded, it gives off. near the top. dozens of long, 



Fig. 2(>. An Oh> I’om..vki> Wii.low. 
{photo. PtnlUrs and darnett, Ltd.\ 


slender and tough branches from adventitious buds which arise 
in that position as the result of the pollarding. Osier willows are 
grown in low-lying, water-logged soils, and the young branches 
or osiers are used in basket -making and other wicker work. This 
industry flourishes on the Continent, and to some extent in 
Great Britain in the Fen district and the Thames valley. Ash 
trees are pollarded to a considerable extent in Algeria, and the 
resulting very young branches are used as forage for camels and 

horses. 
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Coppicing is very similar to pollar<iing except that, instead of 
lopping the tree at the top of tlie bole, it is lopped off at the base, 
near the ground. This is done to a considerable extent in Great 
Britain with hazel and alder. It produces very bushy trees, and 
when growing closely together they form a very thick copse, 
which is used as a covert for game birds and other animals for 
hunting purposes. 

Growth in Thickness 

Many plants, especially perennials, could not continue growing 
in length ^^ithout some attempt at growing in thickness, else 
the plant would become so long and slender as to be unable to 
remain upright. Therefore, such plants, as they grow in length, 
also grow in thickness in such necessary parts as the stems and 
roots, only, of course, not at such a quick rate (see Chap. IX). 

NearL^aU stems and roots contain a certain amount of wood, 
and wHl^^fc^^tems begin to tiucken they do so chiefly by the 
formattml^^^^fe wood in those organs. This growth in thick* 
ness is CTnleo^^fflidary thickening. Trunks of trees, which are 
nothing but thickened stems, are thus composed chiefly of wood 
produced by the process of secondary thickening (Fig. 27). 


The Trunk 

If the trunk or a thick branch of a tree be cut Jicross, the cut 
surface will reveal to what extent the deposition of wood has 
taken place in the stem. The wood forms the chief part ol the 
thickened stem and it may be seen to be composed of two 
sections, that in the centre, which is of a dark colour, called 
the heart wood, and a lighter portion of wood surrounding 
it, called the sap wood. The heart wood is darker because 
it is dry and contains no sap. Therefore, the supply of sap, 
which is composed of water and dissolved mineral substances 
from the soil, passes up to the rest of the tree, through the sap 
wood only (Fig. 28). 

Every year, during the growing season, which is from spring to 
autumn in temperate countries like Great Britain, the tree 
develops a thin layer of wood, which is added on to the outside of 
the already existing woody cylinder. No new wood is formed 
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(luring tlie winter. As will be seen in Chap. V, the wood is com- 
posed of a series of tubes, and when the stem is cut across these 
tubes look like manv small circles. If the cut end of the trunk be 
examined with a pocket lens, the circular ends of the tubes will 



b'cci. ' M . Trunk or the 0.\k, sho\\tnc; a vekv 

MUCH THI' KENEI) .StK.M. 

H’hofo. flt-nri/ Ir'iinj.) 


clearly be seen. The tubes which are ])roduced at the beginning of 
the growing season— that is, during tlie spring— are much larger 
than tho.se produced towards the end of the season — that is, the 
autumn. Then growth ceases during the winter. The following 
spring sees more large tubes produced, and therefore between 
each "season's growth there is a definite distinction, giving the 
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complete cut section of the trunk an appearance of concentric 
rings (Fig. 29). 

Each ring represents one j’ear’s formation of wood and 
the rings are therefore called annual rings. Furthermore, 
some annual rings are wider than others, thus showing that 
during that year the tree experienced very good growing 
conditions. 

Annual rings are very useful in forestry (.see Chap. IX) and 
even in meteorology (the study of climate and weather). By 



Pro. 28. Transverse Section of a Young Tree 
Trunk, showing the Heart ani> Saf W’ood. 


counting the number of annual rings, which is a comparatively 
easy matter, it is possible to tell the' age of the tree. That, for 
example, in Fig. 29 is eleven years old. One cross section of tlie 
trunk of a Californian redwood tree, which can be seen in the 
British Museum (Natural History), South Kensington, shows 
1335 annual rings. Therefore, this trunk must have been 
obtained from a redwood tree 1335 years old. Also, by ex- 
amining the comparative growth of the rings, it is possible to 
deduce the kind of weather of several years back. 

This idea has been carried still further by an American scien- 
tihc worker, Dr, A. E. Douglas, who took some fossilised trunks 
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of trees that must have existed on tlie earth millions of years ago 
and, by a special method, examined the annual rings in detail. 
From his results he was able to deduce many interesting facts 
concerning the climate and geology of the district whence the 
fossil trunks came, of many years ago. Dr. Douglas has also 
made some importaiit discoveries concerning the climates of 





Fio. 29. Transversb Se<tion' of L.vrch Stem, 

suowi.Nt; Anni’ai. Kincs. 

more recent times by studying the size and shape of the annual 
rings of trees. For example, by this method he has shown that 
in the Uniteil States there was a great drought which commenced 
in 1270 and lasted for twenty-three years. 


Timber 

Timber or wood is used commercially for all kinds of purposes, 
many of which are familiar to us. It is used as a fuel and for all 
kinds of constructional purposes, the use to which it is p\it de- 
])ending on its hardness and durability ; for these properties 
vary considerably in different woods. Wood is also used for the 
extraction of various chemicals, including wood alcohol and spirit. 

The ash produces a tough woo<l. but since it is very ela.stie and 
' gives ’ it is not used for building purposes. On account of its 
elastic nature it is nse<l in the making of cricket hats, for it 
‘ <dves ‘ and thus reduces the tingling sensation one feels if one 
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succeeds in hitting a very fast bail. For a similar reason, ash is 
used in the making of aeroplane propellers, so that it may with- 


stand wind resistance. 

Beech is a peculiar wood in that it cannot stand serious changes 
in humidity — that is, alternations of wet and dry conditions. It 
is therefore used as an indoor wood. Nevertheless, it can stand 
continued humidity and is therefore used in piles of piers an<l 
jetties. It takes a poor polish ami is therefore not popular for 
household furniture. 

Cedar wood is used extensively as a veneer in furniture-making, 
since it takes a good polish and is beautifully marked. Insects 
seldom attack it and therefore antique chests, which were some- 
times made from it, are valuable to-day. 

Ebony is a familiar wood in certain ornaments. It is almost 
black in colour. Only the heart wood is used commercially. 
The tree is cultivated for the purpose, chiefly in India. 

Elm is very liable to warp and is therefoie not much used. 
The elm tree, however, is often grown for ornamental purposes in 
avenues, etc., and in Italy the grape vines are trained up elm 
trees. The wych elm, which grows in Scotland and the North of 
England, has a tougher wood which, when properly seasoned, is 
very pliable. It is therefore used in building boats. 

Maple takes a good polish and is extremely hard. It is there- 
fore used very extensively in the building trade for floor-making, 
especially block and parquet floors. 


Oak, being hard and nicely marked, is popular for furniture- 
making and panelling. 

Pine and deal are characteristic soft woods. They are easy to 
work in the carpenter’s shop and are used to a certain extent in 
making the cheaper forms of doors and panelling. 

Teak, a tropical wood, though easily worked, is exceedingly 
hard and strong. It is used to a great extent where it will be 
exposed to the vagaries of water, acids, bums, etc. ; hence its 
almost universal use for laboratory benches. It is a very heavy 
wood, Its specific gravity being greater than that of water 

W^nut has exceedingly beautiful markings and takes a high 
polish. Hence its use in fumiture-makinfr. Mahacratit, ;o 
used for a similar reason. 

fi2 
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Fuels 

Fuels produced from wood are very common. Besides being a 
fuel in itself, wood is the source of other fuels. Charcoal is pro- 
duced by the dry distillation of wood, and its production by 
means of chaicoal fires was at one time common in the British 
Isles, and still is in Austria and France. 

Peat is the result of the activity of certain bacteria on plants, 
especially the woody parts. The activity of these bacteria is 
greatest in acid soils ; hence the extensive peat bogs of Ireland 
and the Somei-setshire plain. Peat is used largely by the 
peasants for their fires. 

Coal originated primarily from wood. It is produced by long- 
continuous high pressure with great heat. The coal seams which 
may be seen in collieries were once great prehistoric forests of 
trees, belonging chiefly to the pteridophytes (see also Chap. XIII). 

Bark 

Surrounding the woody cylinder in the thickened plant stem 
are two other important layers, both of which, though not so 
extensive as the wood, are visible to the naked eye. There are 
others, however, which are not easily seen ; for example, 
immediately sunounding the wood is a very thin layer called the 
phloem, down which the foods, manufactured by the green 
leaves, pass to the rest of the plant (see Chap. XII). Outside 
this, however, is a light brown layer of cork, which, in most trees, 
is rather thin. Outside this layer again, we have the outermost 
layer of the stem, the bark. This layer varies considerably in 
thickness and texture. Many trees therefore can be identified by 
their bark. The bark of the elm, for example, is thick and broken 
up, giving a wart-like appearance, whereas that of the beech is 
thinner and smoother. The bark of the plane tree is so thin that 
it naturally peals off in patches, leaving the yellowish tissues be- 
neath exposed. 

Cork 

The cork certain trees is of great commercial importance, 
owing to its impermeabiUty to water. The cork oak {Qtierctis 
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Svher) is the chief source of cork, since the cork layer is very 
thick. This tree grows in parks in Great Britain, but it is culti- 
vated for the purpose, especially on the Mediterranean coasts. 
The cork is stripped off in July and August by making transverse 
incisions in the trunk near the base and at intervals up the trunk 
towards the branches. Then longitudinal incisions are made and 
the sections removed. 

Rough cork is used in the making of arbors and bowers in 
gardens. Fine cork is used for making bottle corks, cork lino 
and matting. Cork has been an article of commerce for centuries. 
It was one of the materials used in making the expensive coffins 
of the Egyptian kings and queens and was also used by the 
ancient Greeks as floats for fishing nets, bottle stoppers, aiKl 
women’s footwear. In Great Britain, even so far back as the 
]\liddle Ages, it was used as a lining for slippers. To-day it is 
used for several constructional purposes owing to its being a bad 
conductor of heat and sound. 

The Twig In Winter 

The examination of a twig during the winter reveals other 
interesting characteristics of the plant. For example, the scars 
of the leaves which have been shed may clearly be seen. They 
are either crescent- or horseshoe-shaped, and on them even the 
small scars of the veins which pass up into the leaf may be seen 

(Fig. 30). 

A twig in winter affords a splendid opportunity of examining 
buds, as, for example, those of the horse-chestnut. The bud is 
often covered with a glutinous material as a protection again.st 
excessive moisture, which would get into the heart of the bud 
and make it rot. The outmost bud scales are boat-shaped and 
are used for protecting the tender foliage leaves inside. If all 
the scales and leaves are dissected from such a bud, it will be 
seen that there is no line of real distinction between the bud 
scales and the young foliage leaves, but that the one gradually 
merges into the other (Fig. 30). 

Bud scales, like foliage leaves, leave their scars after they have 
fallen. These small scale scars, left after the terminal bud has 
grown out, form a ring around the stem (Fig. 30). At the end of 
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the next year, another ring is formed and so on. Therefore, the 
distance between one ring of scale scars and the next repre- 
sents the amount of growth in length of that twig, for one 
year. 

By this means, it is easy to tell which are the best districts for 
the growth of trees. Some time ago, a twg of horse-chestnut 
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Fig. 30. A Twig of Horse-Chestnut in the Resting 
Stage and just beginni.ng Development. 


from the Mendip Hills in Somerset and another of the same 
length from the Botanical Gardens of Glasgow were examined. 
The number of rings of scale scars on the Mendip twig w'as two ; 
therefore that twig had grown that length in two years. On the 
twig of the same length from Glasgow there were nineteen rings. 
Therefore, oa the Mendip Hills the tree can grow about nine 
times as qui^ly as it can in Glasgow. This is due no doubt to 
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the fact that the atmospliere in Glasgow is more sooty and the 

temperature not so suitable for growth. 

Other marks on the young twig are small dots all over the 
surface, scarcely bigger than a pin's point. They are usually 
lighter in colour and are composed of microscopic particles of 
cork, very loosely packed so that the whole area is porous. Any - 
thing that is porous will allow gases to percolate through, and 
that is why these small areas are porous. 

As will be seen in Chap. XIII, nearly all plants take in (inhale) 

oxygen and give off (exhale) 
carbon dioxide, and so do 
nearly all animals. In the case 
of land-living plants and ani- 
mals, this interchange is a 
gaseous one. 

Now such gases cannot pass 
through solid cork quickly 
enough, and we have seen 
that such a layer does exist 
in a thickened stem ; hence 
the spongy areas in the form 
of dots on the twig’s surface. 

They are called lenticeLs, and 
form a passage for gaseous 
interchange (Figs. 30 and 31). 

As we shall see, however, in 
Chap. X, lenticels are not the most important organs present in 
the plant for gaseous interchange. 

The Leaf 

lieaves vary considerably in size and shape in different plants. 
There is the comparatively small leaf of the privet, and in contra- 
distinction to this there is the banana leaf (Fig. 59), which is 
roughly the same shape but hundreds of times larger, being 
anything from one to three yards long. 

The different shapes of leaves is best learned by collecting 
them and drawing them. One should be able to recog- 
nise a simple privet leaf or tulip leaf with its smooth margins, 
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Fio. 31. Transverse Section 
OF Part of outer Portion or 

THICKENED STEM, PASSING THROUGH 
A Lenticel. 
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the elm leaf with its serrated margin, the oak leaf with its 
deeply indented margin and the compound rose leaf, etc. 

(Fig. 32). 

The t 3 T)ical leaf is composed of a leaf stalk or petiole wliic h 
widens at its base, where it joins the node, into wliat is called tlic 
leaf base. Sometimes the leaf beisc is merely a thicker structure, 
as in the case of the horse-chestnut, or it may become elongated 
into a sheath as in the buttercup. In grasses, this sheath folds 
over the stem for a con- 
siderable distance. 

The main flattened por- 
tion of the leaf is called the 
leaf blade or lamina. Some- 
times the leaf blade is joined 
on to the leaf base, without 
the intermediate petiole, in 
which case the leaf is said 
to be sessile. 

Very commonly, wing-like 
outgrowths arise at the base 
of the petiole, one on each 
side, and appear like small 
leaflets. These may be seen 
in the rose and, still better, 
in the pea (Fig. 33). These 
outgrowths vary consider- 
ably in shape, size and function and are called stipules. In 
many plants, stipules are absent — for example, in the privet. 
In others, they are used for protecting the bud as in the case 
of the beech. 

It is in the lamina that leaves usually show their great divci'sity 
of form. On the lamina, thicker lines called veins are visible. 
These are channels for conducting water to, and food from, the 
leaf (see Chap. XII). These veins give off finer branch veins, 
then these branch veins give off still finer ones, and so forth. 
The whole arrangement of the veins is called venation. Tlic 
venation already described is net or reticulate. In other 
cases, especially the blade-like leaves of grasses, lilies, irises. 



SHOWING THE LARGE STIPULES ON THE 
Leaf Base. 
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Fio. 34. Left, a Rhododendron Leaf, 
SHOWING Net V’enation ; Right, upper 
Portion of an Iris Leaf, showing Par- 
allel Venation. 


etc., instead of having a 
main vein with branches, 
there are several veins, 
equal in size, running 
parallel to each other. 
This is known as parallel 
venation (Fig. 34). 

In many leaves, de- 
spite diversity of shape, 
the whole lamina is one 
single structure, as is 
the case in the oak, 
elm, dandelion, tulip, etc. 
Such a leaf is said to be 
simple. In other cases, 
the indentation of the 
margin to varying de- 
grees has gone so far that 
the lamina is cut up into 
several parts or leaflets, 
as seen in the horse- 
chestnut, rose, and ash. 


Such leaves are said to be compound (Fig. 32). 


PRACTICAL WORK 

General Directions 

In the study of plant life, practical work is quite as important 
as theoretical study from a book ; })ut it is es.sential that the prac- 
tical work should be carried out thoroughly. One should try to 
find out things for oneself during such work, anti then use the text 
of the book as a. means to understanding what has already been 
observ’cd. Practical work should never be treated as a supple- 
ment to theoretical stiuly. 

iS'o practical work should be done without keeping a permanent 
record of it, either by diagrams, written description, or both. Such 
records should be made at the time, either in the laboratory or 
field. Diagrams, etc., can be ‘ touched up ' afterwards, in the 
class-room or study ; but things should never be put aside. Ju.st 
as a policeman makes a written report of an accident, as soon as is 
possible, at the scene of the accident, so should all practical work 
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be reported by diagrams and written description while the work is 
progressing. 

Written descriptions should always be clear, full, and to tho 
point. Diagrams, too, should be very clear. Although it is desir- 
able to bring in artistic effect in order to make the <lingrains ne it 
and attractive, such effect must invariably be subsidiary to c larit y, 
and the portrayal of the true facts. For this reason, it is visually 
desirable to use line diagrams. A\oid shading and. so far as is 
possible, use pencil, and not ink. Colours, cither by means of 
crayon.s or wash, should be used very sparingly. Only an arti-t of 
exceptional talent can hope to bring out the details in the structure 
of a flower, for example, by wash, of a sufhciently high standard to 
satisfy the discerning botanist. Great care should he taken o\ er 
the diagrams. They should always be very large — much larger 
than those used to illustrate the text of this book. 

A diagram, however ffiithfully and nicely drawn it may be, is 
utterly useless unless it is fully labelled. One should be able to 
revise one’s work from the diagrams, and this would bo impossihie 
if they W’ere not labelled. The best method of labelling is the 
one used chiefly in this book. Labelling by means of letters with 
an explanatory’ legend at the bottom of the diagram, is not <lesii‘- 
able, since constant reference to the legend is irritating and 
unnecessary. 

No diagrams should be copied from the book. Those in the book 
are given as a help in following the text, and also a (fuidc during 
practical work. But they must be used onhj as a guide. Draw 
exactly what is seen, and then, with the help of the book, label 
carefully. 

A written description is also a splendid means of dri\ ing homo 
important points. Where the study of plant structures are con- 
cerned, the written description is not es.sential, provided goo<l 
drawings are made ; yet it is well worth while. In experimental 
work, of course, the written description of the experiment, method, 
results and conclusions, are absolutely essential. 

In the following practical work, and, indeed, in all the praet ical 
work throughout the book, only sugge.stions are nindo. Much is 
left to the choice of the rea<ler. For example, one nee<l not 
necessarily choose tlie plant material suggested. Perhap.s other 
material, just as good, and probably better, is easily available ; 
then there is no reason why it should not be use<l. In the experi- 
mental work, the reader might think of a different method of 
I^rforming an experiment. In fact, it is worth while trying to 
thmk of other methods. Tlien, provided one is quite .sure tlint the 
different method will be just as good, there is no reason wliv it 
should not be applied. 

K amount of practical work suggested throughout the 

nook, forms neither tho maximum nor tho minimum. If more 
work can be done, ti.en do it. If time will not allow for all of it 
to ne done, then a wise choice must be made. 

*or detailed structure, a hand lens should always be used. 
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1. Make a tliorough examination of the external features of a 
herbaceous flowering plant. Good specimens for this purpose are, 
the common buttercup (liatiunculus acrts), wallflower (Cheiranthus 
Cheiri), and the groundsel {Senecio vulgaris). Note its division into 
root and shoot, and carefully observe the structure of tlie stem, 
leaf, axillary and terminal buds, nn<l flower. Note also the nodes 
and internodes. Make a fully labelled drawing of the plant and, if 
time will permit, write a description of the plant. 

2. Make enlarge<l drawings showing all tlie details of the most 
important parts of the plant, such as the root system, node, leaf, 
etc. 


3. Examine and draw a seedling, noting especially the root hairs. 
A small tree seedling, sucli as tliat of tlie sycamore (Acer pseudo- 
platanns), will do. In this ca.se, carefully wash all the soil from the 
roots in order to expose the root hairs. 

A more convenient seeclling to use is that of the mustard 
(Brassicd 7ugra)y for this can easily be culti\'ated by sowing some 
seeds on damp blotting paper or cotton wool and the seedlings, 
which develop in the course of a few days, can be examined without 
handling them. 

4. Examine, draw, and describe various root systems ; tap root 
(wallflower, groundsel), fibrous (a grass), and adventitious (water 
cress). 

It is also interesting to watch the development of adventitious 
roots on the twig of the willow (iSalix alba). The twigs should be 
gatliered late in winter, and placed in a \ essol of water. In a few 
weeks, the buds will open, when their progress can be watched 
with profit, and adventitious roots will appear on the stem. Keep 
a dated record of the progress of the .shoot, and draw examples of 
the adventitious roots. 


5. Examine and draw a section across a tree trunk. It is usually 
po.ssible to do this in the field, where a tree has fallen and the trunk 
severed ; otherwise, the .sawn end of a fairly thick branch may be 
used. The end could then be smoothed and polished, making the 
structure more easily seen. Note especially, .sa]^ wood, heart wood, 
annual rings, cork and bai k. 

6. Investigate and record the properties (hardness, colour, 
specific gravity, general appearance, etc.) of \ario»is tj’pes of wood. 
One should learn to be able to recognise woods of general economic 
importance. ISIake comparative drawings of them. Examples may 
be chosen from those mentioned in the text. 


7. Make a careful study of a twig in winter. Several examples 
should bo cho.sen, such as oak (Quercus Robur), ash {?'raxinus 
excelsior), horse-chestnut {.Aesculus hi ppocaslauuui), etc. Note 
especially the bark, lenticels, loaf scars, scale scars and buds. 
Mjike careful <lruwings to show these various structures, and also 
coinj)aro and contrast the \arious typ<*s. 
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Examinetho hud scales l)y disseclinp the bud. Note the transi- 
tion from bud sc^ale to foliapo loaf, aiul arrange and draw fclio 
examples in series. 

Keep some winter twigs in water and note and record steps in 
the development as they open. 

8. Examine, draw and describe, different types of foliage leaves. 
Some examples may be taken from those illustrated in Fig. 32, 
but there are many other types. Note also the stipules of certain 
leaves such as the rose, pea, etc. Parallel and net venation cun 
easily be seen in many common types of leaf. 

Field Work 

The joys of the countryside can be very much increased by 
taking an intelligent interest in the flora. It is not absolutely 
essential to attend field classes or natural liistory rambles, in ortler 
to do this. A sketch-book or a camera, or both, and a fine day, 
can give many hours of profitable pleasure. Not only that, but 
there is often a more immediate utilitarian value attached to such 
a hobby. Schools, societies, country flower-shows, etc., offer 
priz^ for the results of various types of field work, and the work 
entailed in such competitions has more far-reaching con.sequences. 
The type of work undertaken must rest with the tastes of tho 
individual, or the conditions of any such competition; but 
throughout this book, ideas for such hobbies should easily be 
gleaned. For example, in connexion with Chap. Ill, drawings, or 
photographs of trees in winter and summer, form a good collec- 
tion. On the drawing or photograph should be indicated detailed 
information, such as name of the tree, date, place, and so forth. 
A VTitten description, too, is desirable. 

1 ^^o^<5Kraphs of examples of pollarding, coppicing and tillering, 
should also be obtained. 

Making collections of leaves, an old-established hobby, may 

prove, and has proved, a waste of time. On the other hand, it 

can form the basis of a profitable pursuit, • The usual method is to 

collect suitable examples, place them between sheets of blotting 

paper and then press in a book for several weeks. Then the 

pressed, dried specimens are mounted with eitlier gum or adhesive 

tape on stout paper, or Bristol board. If the pursuit stops there. 

It IS practically valueless. To make it more interesting, and 

certainly very valuable and instructive, details of the name, date, 

Reality, type, etc., should be written on the mount. A short 

uescription. too, is useful, and a small diagram (also on the mount) 
IS worth while. 


CHAPTER IV 

SPECIAL FORMS AND FUNCTIONS OF PLANT ORGANS- 


In nearly all cases, plant and animal organs are developed to 
perform certain definite functions, and they are usually so con- 
struct€*d that they may perform their work satisfactorily. For 
exami)le. the function of the eye in the animal is to enable that 
animal to see. The structure of the eye of most animals is similar 
to that of a camera. There is a recording surface called the 
retina, which corresponds to the film or plate in the camera, and 
in front of this there is a lens which makes miniature pictures or 


images on the retina. 

All plant organs have a general function to perform ; but 
many have special functions and are modified accordingly. The 

best way of examining the various 
special modifications of plant organs 
will be to take each organ, see the 
special modifications and then deduce 
what are its special functions. 

Modifications of the Root 

The plant very often manufactures 
more food than it can utilise immedi- 
ately. The excess food, therefore, has 
to be stored. Such food storage takes 
place chiefly in perennials, in order to 
tide the plant over the winter, and to 
ensure its being prepared to begin the 
following season’s activity. 

Storage of food takes place in several 

organs, and in some cases it is the root. In order to form such a 
store cupboard, some roots become very thick, thus allowing 
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plenty of s])ace for tlie stores of food. Such fleshy rof»ts an* 

called root tubers. We can tell tliov are leallv loot-s, for. just. 

» • * 

like normal ro^)ts. they do not l)ear leaves. lh(“y ha\c th(‘ in- 
ternal structure of the root, and at their tips th<*v lia\e a 
protective cap called the root cap. winch all roots, hut no otlicr 
organs, possess (sec (’hap. 


>• 
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Fig. 30. Lesskr CEt.AxnixE 
f.f\ i^oot tiibors. 


Root tubci-s^ are seen in the Dahlia and lesser celandine 
(Figs. 35 and 3(>), in which the food is stortxi in the form of 
starch, and in many orchids. In all these cases, tlie root tid)ors 
are adventitious roots. Swollen tap roots (which arc not called 
libers) are .seen in the can-ot and beet, both of wliich store food 

ZrcVmg 

In some plants, roots, instead of arising beneath the soil 
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grow out adventitiously from the stem, and pass some distance 
through the air before reaching the soil. These arc called aerial 
roots. They are seen in the banyan tree in the tropics, and they 
assist in supporting the long, spreading branches (Figs. 38 and 
39). Other plants which grow in tropical mangrove swamps 
possess aerial roots, which are the sole support of the plant, for, 
after a time, the original stem rots completely away. 



Fig. : il . Swollen Tap Roots; Carrot, Left; 

Tubnip, Right. 


In some tropical orchids and other tropical plants, the stem 
gives off adventitious, climbing roots, by means of which such 
plants climb up other plants. 

Other tropical orchids grow completely on trees, some distance 
away from the soil. From such plants, roots are given off 
which remain suspended in the air, and never touch the ground 
(Fig. 40). The exteriors of these roots are of a spongy texture, 
formed by the outmost layer which has lost its succulence and 
become filled with airspaces. This layer is called the velamenand 
is used as a great surface area on which moisture from the air is 
condensed, thus supplying the plant with the necessary water. 



SPECIAL FORMS AXD Fl'N('TIOXS OF PLAXT OliOAXS 



All roots, like othoi' li\iii^ stru<-tin(‘s. must ha\(* air foi‘ 
gasooiis intorfliati^(‘. 'J’liis is usuall\' pf^ssihlc, for (ln’ic is plont s' 
of air in the small spaces between soil particles. However, in 
some cases, for exain])le. mangrove swamps, the soil l)eeomes so 
water-logged, or perhaps even submerged in water, that the 
aeration of the soil is impossible. In such ca.ses, many ])lants 



OaUDKX, lUlTENZORCi, JaV.V. 


Note the loop. thirkonocJ, ucriHl roots. 

have exceptional root modifications. Some of these roots, 
instead of growing downwar<ls. as roots usually do, grow up- 
wards into the air. That jiart of tlie root exposed to the air be- 
comes covered with lenticels. Tlie roots are therefore breathing 
or respiratory roots (Kig. 41 ). 

If you attemiit to tear ivy away from a w all or a tree on which 
It 18 fixed, yon will find tiuit this demands considerable force. In 
tins case, the stem gives off hundreds of adventitious roots 
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clitJi: tfiuu'iovisiv tf> tli(‘ sii])j)ort. Such routs arc called 
climbing roots (I'iir I'i). 





Taorii AL Forest. 

plants. Ttu‘s< 
I tiu- «katli of the stfin 


Fi<;. :M). SoKSi; in 

Note the haimiiitt 
roots ser% e to nouri-^li t lie 


from I'r lh>-l"riiof 


!‘liniin {lU'irlie). 


I„ the maize plant a..<l some others even some trees a 
bamboos tlie plant is very large with only a eomparatneU th n 
Item to'.t.ppo' t .t. The risk of bemg blown over .s prevented, 
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ns 

however, by buttresses similar to the flying buttresses seen on 
some churches and cathedrals. These buttresses, in the case of 
such plants, are formed by adventitious roots, which, owing to 
their buttress or stilt-like appearance, are called buttress or 
stilt roots (Figs, 43 and 44). 

Modifications of the Stem 

Stems, like roots, are sometimes modified to form storediouses 
for food. Such stems swell in order to make room for this food. 



Fig. 41. Bkkathino (Re.simratory) Roots of 
^OHHfrufia fdbn is \ MANfJKOVK Swamt. 


(After Joh. Srhmiilt.) 


Many cacti whicl. grow in tropical deserts and are cnltivated in 
greenhouses are of this eharaeter. The stems are 
cylindrical, sometimes slightly flattened, though ahvajs th ck 
and iuicy. These stems store water chiefly, as might be expec 
in such cases Here they are also green, and carry out the func- 
"orof the green leaf. The leaves of such plants, therefore, are 
not wanted for food manufacture, and are modified m o sma! 
sharp spines, for protection against browsing animals (I'lgs. 

and 40). 
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Tlic normal stt'in of a plant jirows \eit icall y into the air, 
giving off its bianc-lies ol)Ii(jn(‘iy upwards. 'J'Ik'IH' are. howevei', 
some exceptions which are modihc'd for <lefinite j)urj)Oses. Some 
creep along the surface of the ground, and others grow actually 
beneath it. 

One such type, in the potato {SoIa7ium (uberosurn), is very 
familiar. The edible portion of the potato is familiar to us all 



Fio. 42. Ivy cmmbing a Waul. 
Note tlio adventitious <4inibing roots. 

IJenr*/ Irviwj.) 


and everybody knows that it generally grows beneath the soil, 
tet It IS not a root, for it bears shoots, as may be seen wlien it 
IS stored for several months in a warm, dark place, for it then 
shoots out \ These shoots develop from the ' eyes ’ of the 
potato, which are really young buds in the axils of insignificant 
cale leaves. The edible portion of the potato is therefore an 
aderground stem, and is called a stem tuber. Underground 
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stems grow along from tlie potcato plant and towards their 
tips they swell to form the tubers (Fig. 47). The food stored 
in this swollen organ is ehiellv starch, witii a certain amount 
of protein. 

The potato tuber, however, is not only u.sed for food storage. 
As has already been seen, seeds are a means of the reproduction 
of the plant. But they are not the only method available to the 

r b9S€ cf shoot 


fAfit 


soil 

..surface 


Fig 43 . P.m<t of thic Root Sv.stem of the Maize, 

sHOwnsG the Bctthess Root.*;. 


plant. All methods of reproduction in flowering plants other than 
that by seeds are called vegetative reproduction. 

The potato tuber is a means of vegetative reia-oduction. The 
ordinary gardener never use.s the real jiotato seeds for the pro- 
duction of new crops : he uses the tubers, saved from the plants 
of the previous season. They are often called ‘ seed potatoes 
but actually they are not seeds, for seeds are invariably produced 


by flowers. i « 

' Vhereas the seeds usually begin growth by the production of 

roots, the potato tuber, once it has been placed in the soil, begins 
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it-s growth by tlie production of new shoots. Thc.se are produced 
from the buds present in the ‘ eyes Each ' eye ’ sends off at 
least one shoot and that is why. for the sake of economy, ‘ seed 
potatoes ’ are often cut, for so long as thei-<* is an ' eye ’ and a 
certain amount of the flesliy part of the tuber present, a 
new plant can develop. The slioot goes on growing, getting 
the food that is neces- 
sary for its growth fi-om 
the tuber, until it emerges 
above the soil. Then it 
unfolds new' foliage leaves, 

W'hich, since they are green, 
can manufacture a new sup- 
ply of food. But these 
leaves must have a supply 
of w’ater and mineral salts 
from the soil, and to pre- 
pare for this, those parts 
of the stems of the shoots 
whicii are below the soil 
give off adventitious roots. 

Thus the new plant becomes 
established in the soil (Fig. 

48). 

Another stem tuber simi- 
lar to the potato is that 
of the Jerusalem artichoke 
{Helianth us which 

stores starch, and is therefore used as an article of diet. In this 

case, how'ever, many adventitious roots are borne on the tuber 
itself {Fig. 48). 

The crocus {Colchicum) supplies another example of a stem 
modified for food storage. It is, how ever, totally different from 
a potato tuber, since it is the main stem of the plant ; there are 
110 branch stems in the crocus. The .swollen, food -storing 
structure in this ca.se is called a corm (Fig. 50). It is clearly a 
stem since it has the internal structure of a stem and it bears 
leaves. Since, how'cver, the conn grows beneath the soil, the 





Fu;. 44. Buttress Roots in 
lihizophora mucronata is a Man- 
<{RovE Swamp in the Malay Aruhi- 

PELACO. 

(Afler Karsten.) 
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Fio C\<Ti IN- THK Exotic Gakdfns. Monte C.mm.o, 

SHOWiNf; Tuk k. Srcci i.EST. Watkh-stouinc; Stems. 

( 77 ^/* rnpffrhjfif.) 

leaves are torn oH the conn, small axillary buds may be seen 
(Fig. 51). 
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In early spring, the terminal bud of the swollen stem, or corm, 
bursts forth, and produces a flower and green foliage leaves. 
Meanwhile, the base of one of the 
young axillary buds of a scale leaf 
begins to swell and produce the 
corm for the following year. 

During the spring, food manu- 
factured by the foliage leaves is 
passed to this young developing 
corm, where it is stored, and the old 
corm shrivels up and dies. After 
the plant’s activity has ceased in 
late spring, the new corm remains 
in the soil, and thus the plant tides 
itself over the winter — as a corm, 
resting in the soil. This resting con- 
dition, during inclement weather, that is, the winter, is called 
perennation. The food stored is ready as a supply for the next 

season’s outburst of growth. It is 
stored in the form of starch. The 
Gladiolus also possesses a corm. 

There are many examples of stems 
which grow more or less horizontally 
beneath the soil but are not swollen. 
They have the same structure as the 
normal stem, but of course cannot 
contain chlorophyll like many of the 
latter. They are cylindrical and are 
composed of nodes and internodes. 
From the latter, leaves are given off, 
but naturally these cannot be foliar. 
They are usually reduced to insig- 
nificant, colourless, tissue-like scale 
leaves. 

These underground stems are called rhizomes. At the nodes 
^ventitious roots are given off, so that from the point of 

supplies of water and other substances from the 
» the stem could go on growing indefinitely. The buds in 



Fio. 47. Part of a 
Potato Plant. 


The plant has been repro- 
,^d vegetatively from the 
old, dark tuber. The now 
tu^rs show the character- 
istic eyes '. (Reduced.) 

{After Sehenek.) 



Fig. 46. Succulent Stem 
OF A Cactus, showing also 
Leaves modified to Spines. 


{After Figuier.) 
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tlic axils of some of the scale leaves develop and send up 
branch shoots which finally open out as normal shoots in the air 
soiiiurtact and bear foliage leaves and flowers. 

; — — — These foliage leaves thus ensure a 

supply of manufactured food, and 
therefore the rhizome can grow to 

h J considerable lengths in the soil, being 

. , independent of the original roots and 

V shoots for supplies. Sedges possess 
such rhizomes (Fig. 52), so also 
does the couch-grass {Agropyron 


rejyens). 

With these rhizomes, the plants 
spread raj)idly. Owing to the tre- 
mendous length of their rhizomes, 
it is very difficult to eradicate the 
complete plants from the soil. Even 
if the rhizome were completely sev- 
ered, both parts could live, since they 
have their own roots and foliage 
shoots. That is why couch-grass and 
bindweed are such bad garden weeds. 
Also many grasses with rhizomes 
are used for growing on loose sand 
dunes, since their rhizomes ramify 
through the sand and bind it to- 
gether. The iris (Iris pseudacorus) 
and Solomon's seal [Polygonaium 
mulfiflorum) also possess rhizomes 
which are, however, swollen through- 
out their length (not like the potato, 
only in one part) and store food 

(Fig. 53). 

Very similar to rhizomes arc under- 

t,.e Dasu o. ..... ground stems kno«m as suckers. 

They differ, iiowever, in tl.at instead of l.emg the mam stem 

L^rrhizome, they are branch stems. An 

is the mint (Menthu) ; hence the reason why this plant eas. y 



••• ••• 

¥Hi. 48 . Hai.f Potato 
Tuber develobino in t»i' 
Soil. 

Note the young shoots, 
which have dovclopetl from 
an ' eye', pushing tlwir way 
up through the soil. Adven- 
titious roots are forming at 
the base of the siioots. 
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spreads. The elm {Uhnus) and poplar (Populus) also give off 
suckers, but in this case the suckers, whicli are really the portions 
which grow above the soil, are given off from branch roots, and 
not branch stems. 

Suckers are also produced by wood sage, white dead-nettle, 
yarrow, rose, hazel, apple, plum, etc. A plum tree, if severely 
pruned, sometimes produces suckers. This is often seen in 
gardens where plum trees are trained against a wall and con- 


Fio. 49. Stem Tubers of the Jerusalem Artichoke. 

Note the adventitious roots produced on the tubers. 

{After Vitmorin.) 

sequently well pruned. Such suckers may be looked upon as a 
response to checking the development of the aerial shoot. 

Suckers, after rooting, send up shoots into the air. Thus they 
l>ecome established, and eventually are able to develop into 
separate plants by the decay of the original branch connecting 
them \tdth the parent plant. This is, therefore, a means of vege- 
tative reproduction, and is sometimes used in horticultural and 
agricultural practice. The banana is another important example, 
for rarely does this plant bear seeds. On the other hand, unless 
the suckers are definitely required for the purpose of vegetative 

® B.E.B. 
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reproduction, it is often necessary to pmne them away, since they 
clearly rob the parent plant of nourishment which it would other- 
wise use for its own development. 

In other cases, instead of the stem growing along beneath the 
soil, it grows along, in a recumbent position, on the surface of the 
soil. In some cases, such a trailing, creeping stem is a main stem. 



C D 

Fig. 50. Crocus Corm. 


A, from tile side ; B, from below ; C, longitudinal section. 
A-C, winter resting stage. D, resumption of growth in 
spring, rta, young roots ; /1-/4, scale leaves ; fd. ch., channels 
for pas-sage of food from corm to bud : Jfr, flower bud ; c', base 
of bud beginning to swell to form next year's corm (better seen 
in D) ; I, young foliage leaves. 


This is seen in the moneywort {Lysimachia N ummnlaria) . The 
stem creeps along the soil, giving off adventitious roots at its 
nodes. Therefore, if the stem be severed, both parts can live 

(Fig. 54). 

Often, however, the creeping stem is a branch. Such stems are 
known as runners, and a well-known example is that of the straw- 
berry (Fragaria vesca). At the nodes of the runner, adventitious 
roots are given off and penetrate the soil. Once they are estab- 
lished, the axillary bud at the node develops to produce a foliage 
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Fio. 61 . Diagram to show the Forms of Modifications 

IN A Bulb and a Ck)RM. 

dissected, Cl, corn, 

tea. A2, B2, and C2, the same organs assembled. 

On ^ “ produced (Fig. 55) 

de estebUshed in the soil and the shoot Ini 

eloped, the new plant becomes independent of the parent 
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plant, and it does not matter if the latter dies or the runner be- 
comes severed. 

This is, therefore, another means of vegetative reproduction, 
and is used artificially by gardeners for producing new straw- 
berry plants. The runner is usually trained on to the surface of 
the soil in a pot, and once the new plant has become established 



Fio. 52. Rhizome of Sand Sedge. 

1, terminal bud ; 2, 3, 4. foliage shoots arising from previous 
buds. The rhizome continues growth in length from an axillary 
bud. Note the scale leaves and adventitious roots. 

(After Figuier.) 


in the pot, the old runner is cut. Runners are also produced by- 
the daisy {Beilis 'perennis) and sweet violet {Viola odorata). In 
the houseleek {Sempervivum tectcrum), the runner is extremely 
short and thick and produces only one new plant at its apex. 

Thi.s is called an off-set (Fig. 56). 

Closely related to runners are stolons. Tlie.se are normally 

growing branches which are not recumbent, but owing to their own 
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great length bend over and touch tlie soil. Where a node touches 
the soil, adventitious roots are given off into the soil, and the 



Fio. 53. Swollen Rhizome of Solomon’s Seal. 

Note from left to right : bud for next year’s erect shoot, current 
year’s shoot with leaf and flowers, scar of lost year's erect shoot, 
and scar of erect shoot of two years previous. 

{After FtQuier.) 

axillary bud at that node grows out to produce a shoot. Thus 
is a new plant established bj’ another method of vegetative 
reproduction. Once established it can safely be severed from 



Fig. 54. Creeping Stem of the Moneywort. 


the parent plant by cutting the stolon. Stolons are pnesent 
m the blackberry {Rubu^ fruiicosus), currants {Ribe^) and 
the gooseberry (Rib^ Grossviaria) {Fig. 57), and the ganiener 
helps this vegetative method of producing new plants by 
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fixing the stolon to the soil by means of a small staple. The 
process is called layering (Fig. 58). 

Plants which are quite harmless, or indeed useful, in some 



Fio. 55. Strawberry Plant bearing Axillary Buds 

DEVELOPED AS RuNNERS, WITH LONG INTERNODES WHICH 
MAY BRANCH AND ROOT AT TBEIB DISTAL ENDS. 

(After Thompton.) 

countries, are absolute weeds in another. For example the 
blackberry can scarcely be looked upon as a pest in Great 
Britain, yet in New Zealand it is a real weed. There, it grows 



and vegetatively reproduces itself prodigiously by stolons, and 
thus ‘ creeps ’ over arable and other cultivated land. One 
plant, by virtue of its stolons, has actually reached a length of 

250 miles. 
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In the banana (Musa sapientum), the apparent erect stem is 
really nothing but closely overlapping bases of the enormous 
foliage leaves. The true stem is underground, but erect (Fig. 59). 



Fio. 57. Stolon op Gooseberry, oivino off 

ADVENTITIOUS RoOTS. 


Sometimes, stem branches are arrested in their growth in 
length. In place of the usual terminal bud at the end of the 
branch, the stem forms a sharp point called a thorn. This is very 
evident in the case of the hawthorn or may (CraUzgm Oxyacaniha)^ 
and it is easy to prove that the thorn is really a branch since it 
arises from a bud in the axil of 
a leaf, and sometimes the thorn 
itself is divided into one or 
two nodes and intemodes to* 
wards its base, bearing foliage 
leaves at the nodes (Fig. 60). 

The sloe (Prunus spinosa) is an- 
other example. 

Hooks differ from thorns in 
that, instead of being modified Vegetative Propaoa- 

complete stems like the latter. 

they are formed by the modification of a pari of the stem 
oidy that IS, the outer tissues. These hooks are used for 
climbing as in the c^ of the rose, especially the rambler rose 
^d wild rose, blackberry (Fig. 61) and raspberry. Hooks may 

IK " T intemodes and 

even on the petioles. 
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Stems may become flattened, as we have already seen in cacti. 
Sometimes they become so flattened and green that they are like 
leaves, and actually carry on the function of leaves, which is 
chiefly food manufacture. The butcher s broom {Ruscus acu- 
lealHs) is a case in point. There are several means of pro\ing 
that these leaf-like structures are really stems. For example, 
rarely do real leaves produce buds and flowers on themsehes. 



Fig. 59. Banan.v Tkees in Cevi.on. 
Note the very Inruc leaves. 


Yet on this structure, small buds will be seen half-way up the 
mid-rib in the axil of a small scale leaf. Later these bnds open 
out to form flowers. Also these flattened .stems arise, as they 
should do. since they are branch stems, in the axil of the leaves, 
which here are reduced to small scales. Thus these structures, 
in spite of their leaf-like appearance and function. liaNre the 
characteristics of stems. They are called cladodes (1 ig. . 

In favourable climates where liixiinaiit 
such as those parts of the tropics where ram is plentiful, tluie 
is clearly a great struggle among t lie crowded plants to get plent\ 
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of light and air. Trees are very favoured 
in this war of Nature, and millions of 
smaller plants are choked out during 
the course of a year. But some plants 
succeed, although they are not trees. 

They develop verj' long, thin trailing 
stems by means of which they scramble 
or climb up the larger plants, especially 
the trees. The ways in which they do 
this are manifold. For example, some 
twine round the stems of the support like 
a runner bean does (see Chap. XXII). 

Others climb by adventitious roots like 
the ivy, and others by hooks like the 
rose. 

Some plants climb by means of ten- 
drils . There are several kinds of tendrils, 
but some of these are modified stems, 
and are called stem tendrils. In plants 
like the white brj'ony {Bryonia dioica), 
the twining tendrils are modified branch, axillary stems (Fig. 

63). Other stem tendrils, instead of 
twining, develop flat adhesive discs 
at their tips, by means of which they 
stick to their supports, ets in the case of 
the Virginian creeper {Parthenocissus 
tricuspidata) (Fig. 64). In the grape 
vine {Vitis vinifera) the tendrils are 
modified inflorescences (Fig. 05). 

Modifications of the Leaf 

Just like stems and roots, leaves 
sometimes become modified, and in 
so doing usually lose their normal 
function, which is chiefly that of food 
manufacture, and carry out the func- 
tion for which they have become 
modified. 




Fio. 60. Twio OF 
THE Hawthorn, show. 
iNO Thorns. 



Fio. 61 . Twio or the 
Blackberry, showing 
Hooks. 

o2 


b.E.B. 
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One familiar example is found in the bulbs of certain lilies, the 
bluebell {Scilla nutans), onion {Allium cepa), tulip {Tulipa) 
and lily (Fig. 66). The function of the bulb is similar to that of 
the tuber and corm. In the case of the bulb, however, the bulk of 
the fleshy part is not a swollen stem, but swollen, fleshy, colour- 
less leaves. The best way 
to examine a bulb is to cut 
it vertically in half. We 
then see that it is really a 
shoot, which is composed 


Fio. 62. Twio OF THE 

Butcher's Broom. Fio. 63. Black Bryony, show- 

cl, cladode ; /. leaf ; mo Stem Tendrils produced in 

bl fiower the Axils of the Lea\es. 

(A/UrStrasburser.) UJter Strasburger.) 

of stem, leaves and terminal bud (Fig. 51). The stem become 
modified into a flat, bun-like structure which gives off adven i- 
tious roots round its edges. From the centre of the upper sur- 
face the terminal bud is given off, and finaUy grows out to pro- 
duce the foliage leaves and the flowers. The lateral Wes are 
very thick and colourless and store the food, except the outer- 
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FlO. 64. VlROINIAN 
Creeper, showing Stem 
Tendrils with Adhesive 
Discs. 

(ASUr HoU.) 


most ones, which are thin, brownish in colour and membranous, 
for protection. In the axils of some of the thick, modified 

leaves, axillary buds may be found, 
and these may grow out to form other 
foliage leaves. Sometimes they may 
be seen already partially developed 
‘and green in a cut bulb (Fig. 66). 

Bulbs are another means of vege- 
tative reproduction and perennation. 
The food reserve in the tulip is starch, 
and in the onion it is sugar. 

It has already been seen that stems 
sometimes become modified to pro- 
duce tendrils. Leaves may also become 
modified to produce leaf tendrils. In 
the common pea, the terminal leaflets 
only become so modified (Fig. 33). 
The lower leaflets remain unmodified 
to carry on the normal work, and the stipules become very 
enlarged to help in this work. In the yellow vetchling 
{Lath^rus Aphaca), the whole leaf is modified into a tendril, 
except the stipules which are en- 
larged and carry on the food 
manufacture (Fig. 67). 

I<eaves are sometimes reduced to 
sharp spines in order to form a 
means of protection against ani- 
mals. Only a part of the leaf may 
be so modified, as seen on the 
edges of the holly {Ilex ciquifolium) 
and barberry {BerberU) leaves. It 
is almost certain that this modi- 
fication serves for protection, for 
in most holly trees the modifica- 
tions are very evident on the lower leaves which are within 

easy reach of animals, whereas the leaves higher up bear scarcely 
any spines (Fig. 68). 

In some plants the whole leaf becomes modified into a spine 



F^o. 65. A Twio OF the 
Vine, showing how the Ten- 
DRIES ARE Modified Inflo- 
rescences. 

{AJUr Oila.) 
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SLA in the case of tlie gorse {Ulex europcea) and cacti (p. 58). 
In tlie gorse other spines are produced also In branch stems, so 
that arguing logically we should find long spines arising from 
the axils of other spines ; and this is exactly wliat we do find. 

In tl^e liarherrv it is possible to see all stages of modifications 
on the same plant, from a completely mcxlified leaf to a leaf with 



Fio. BcriJ OF Lii.y. 


On tfu* is a lonL'itudinul scition sliowing tlie (fcshy 

|eave.s ; and a iu-\v bulb, in an axillary position, to tho left of the 
base ot the IhiWering shoot. 

U‘>ioto. il. .1. .yfalhy.) 


a few si)ines on its edges. In the false acacia {Hobinia) the spines 
are produced hy modification of the stipules so that there arc 
two si)ines given off at the base of the itetiole (Fig. 59). 

The Australian acacias and certain myrtles show an extra- 
ordinary kind of leaf iiKHlitication. The lamina, whieli is nor- 
mally compound, often completely di.sappears, and the petiole 
becomes flattened in order to carry out the normal work of the 


f- 
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leaf. The reason for this is not far 
to seek. It is harmful to expose 
leaves to excessive light and heat. 
Such plants run a grave risk of over- 
exposure in the open tropical regions 
where they grow. But this modifica- 
tion acts as a counterbalance, for, 
whereas the normal lamina is orien- 
tated horizontally thus, facing the 
sun, these flattened petioles lie in a 
vertical plane, thus exposing their 
edges directly to the sun. Direct 
contact with the sun's rays is thus 
prevented. Such flattened petioles 
are called phyUodes (Fig. 70). Some- 



Fig. 67. Leaf Tenduil of 
THE Yellow V'etchlino. 


times the complete lamina does not T}»o whole leaf is nio<li- 

disappear, and at the end of the the stipules 

\ ^^ 4 .^ 1 1 ^ which bocomo enlarged, 

petiole some true leaflets may be 6, tendril; n, stipule.s; 

seen (Fig. 71). stem. 



Fio. 68. Leaves of Hollv. 

On the left, a leaf from a low branch, showinc spines • on 
the right, a leaf from a high branch, will, 
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Some leaves become modified to protect the young undeveloped 
foliage leaves and flowers in a bud. They are called scale leaves 

/ and have already been examined, 

in the bud. 

Until recently, flowers were looked 
upon as being modified shoots. As 
such, they appear where they would 
be expected, either at the end of the 
stem or in the axil of a leaf. As 
shoots they must bear leaves, and all 
these leaves are highly modified to 
form the various parts of the flower. 
Very often the flower is not sub- 
tended by a foliage leaf, but by a 
reduced tissue-like leaf which is 

OF /?o6mia, SHOWING THETWO ,, , , , mi.* • 11. 

Stipules modified to form call6<i & bract* Ihis is seen clearly 
Spines. in the Iris, daffodil, etc. 

The buttercup flower is an excellent type for showing the 
various structures which may be modifications of the leaf 
(Fig. 239). In the centre of the flower may be seen a number of 
small pale-green structures called rw ^ 

carpels. Surrounding these are v» 

many yellow, club-shaped out- jM iJffi 

growths called stamens. Outside /t 'nW laj 

these again are several heart- li H 

shaped petals ; and on the very out- Si 

sidearethepale-green, boat-shaped 111 

sepals (Chap. XVIII). It is easy to OsWjBW 

see the similarity of the flower, 

with all its leaf-like appendages, 

to a normal foliage shoot by cut> \lf 

ting it through vertically. It will B 

then be seen that the carpels, sta- p1.,,,ooes op 

mens, petals and sepals are all given Acacia marginata. 

off laterally from a flattened ‘ stem * the piano, with relation 

\ ' u fho roopotacle to tho stom, in which thoy gfow. 

which IS called the receptacle. inflorescences are 

Sometimes it is still further pos- produced. 

sible to show that all these floral (From Schimper^t '‘Plant 0eo9raphur> 
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structures are related to foliage leaves, for it is possible to 
find all transitions from the normal foliage leaf to the various 
floral leaves, just as in the horse-chestnut bud it is possible to 
trace transitions from scale leaves to foliage leaves. 

If a garden rose be examined, true stamens and true petals, and 
also some transitional members which are half petal and half 



Fio. 71. SEEDI.INO OF Acacia pt/cnantha. 

Not© the horizontal position of the unmodified portions 
of leaves 1-6. In leaves 5 and 6, parts are modified as vertical 
phyllodes. 7-9 are completely modified as vertical phyllodes. 
n, nectaries on the phyllodes. 

{■After Sehenck.) 

Stamen, may be found. Also some sepals may be partly green 
and boat-shaped, and partly coloured and petaloid. 

In the tulip it is sometimes possible to see a transitionary type 
betw^n the foliage leaf and the coloured floral leaf. It is usuaUy 
seen in the case of a leaf growing on the flower stalk, near the 
^tual flower. This leaf may be partly green and partly coloured 
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In 1790 the great German poet and philosopher, Goethe, who 
was also a botanist/ published a book entitled “ On the Metamor- 
])hosis of Plants." In it he made the statement for the first time 
in the history of botany that all the appendages of the stem 


petaUeid.. 

portion 



are leaves, either foli- 
age leaves or modified 
leaves. Thus, scales, 
bracts, and all the parts 
of the flower, sepals, 
petals, stamens, and car- 
pels-, are modified leaves. 
This conception held the 
field for many years 
with a certain amount 
of support, as we have 
already seen. To-day, 
however, botanists are 
beginning to suspect its 
truth, and it is quite 
likely that floral organs 
have no connexion with 
foliage leaves at all, 
in spite of the apparent 
relationship. 

Vegetative 
Reproduction in 


Fig. 72. Tuui* Flower .showing a 
Floral Leaf partially modified into 
A Foliage Lb.af, and a Foliage Leaf 
partially modified into a Floral Leaf. 

The darker parts represent green, and the 

lighter parts pink. 


the Garden 

Some of the plant 
modifications already 
considered are often 
used by the gardener, 


as we have already seen, for the artificial production of 
new plants. There are, however, others which are used m 


horticulture. r . . « 

We have already seen that stems are capable of giving ott 

adventitious roots. Now stems often do this from their cut ends, 

\vlKn they are severed, provided the cut end is given plenty of 
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Fig. 73. Leaf of Bryophyllum after Cultivation 
ON Damp Soil, sHON\aNO adventitious Plants being 

PRODUCED IN THE NOTCHES OF THE LeAF. 

(After Thomp$on.) 


moisture. Some plants are more susceptible to such treatment 
than others, for example, the willow, which we have already con- 
sidered. The geranium 
and carnation will do the 
same, and ‘ cuttings ’ are 
taken for this purpose. 

Begonia and Bryophyl- 
lum illustrate a curious 
method adopted by horti- 
culturalists for the pro- 
duction of new plants. It 
is somewhat similar to the 
method of cutting, but in 
this case the cut surface 
is that of the leaf and not 
the stem. If a £c^onta leaf 
be cut either in the petiole 
or the lamina, the cut sur- 
faces, if kept damp by, 
say, placing on a damp 
soil, will give off adventi- 
tious roots into the soil and 
adventitious shoots into 



1^0- 74. Part of a Begonia Leaf 
BEARING adventitious BudS AFTER 
Cultivation, in Heat, on a Damp Soil. 

(After Thompson,) 


the air (Figs. 73 and 74). 

In this way, new plants are produced and the old leaf finally 
dies away, once the young plant has made itself independent. 
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This process is a much quicker method of producing new plants 
than by seeds. 

Still more artificial methods of vegetative reproduction known 
to tlie gardener are the methods of budding and grafting ; but 
these will be dealt with in Chap. IX in connexion with the 
consideration of trees. 

PRACTICAL WORK 

Wherever possible, one should collect material for study, per* 
sonally, making a note of the features of the surrounding country, 
and especially the other types of plants with which the collected 
material is associated. 

1. Examine and make a drawing of the root system of the lesser 
celandine. Note the fibrous, normal roots, and the club-shaped 
root tubei*s. I\Iake a thorough examination, and write an account 
of those features which pro\ e that these tubers are modified roots. 

In a similar way, study the much larger specimens of root tubers 
in the Dahlia^ if material is available. 

2. Tear a spray of ivy from an old wall, or the trunk of a tree. 
Note how’ difTicult it is to do this without breaking the stem of the 
i\-y, thus showing how tenaciously the adventitious roots cling to 
their support. Examine and draw’ these adventitious, climbing 
roots, and state why they must be of adventitious origin. 

3. Not all maize plants will show examples of stilt, or buttress, 
roots ; but many do. In a field where maize is growing, make a 
thorough search for stilt roots, and draw such a plant without 
removing it from the soil. This gives a better conception of the 
function of such roots. Note how they are very like the flying 
buttresses on a building. 

4. Carefully dig up a complete, small potato plant. Wash all the 
soil away fro'm the subterranean portion, and then look for stem 
tubers. ‘Note their position. Examine a tuber in detail, looking 
for the features already described, and state the ren.sons for dis- 
tingui.'ihing between this type of tuber and that of the Dahlia or 
lesser celandine. Make a drawing of the whole plant and also of 

one tuber enlarged to show details. 

Keep a ‘ seed potato ’ stored in a dark cupboard over the winter. 
In the .spring, examine it periodically, and note and record what 
happens. Several of the bud.s in the ‘ eyes ’ will shoot out. Note 
that the shoot is produced first. Later adventitious roots are 
forme<l near the base of the shoot. At the same time, the tuber 
begins to shrivel up. Why is this ? Make a drawing of the 

sT)roufed tuber. • , * i „ 

(Janlonors, as has already been stated, very often divide u tuber 

into two or three parts for the sake of economy, before sowing. 
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This is quite safe, provided each portion has at least one ‘eye 
But, to help matters still further, the cut surfaces are usually 
covered with lime, two or three days before sowing. Perform this 
operation, and note the effect on the cut surface. Why is this done ? 

6, Examine the corm of a crocus or G'/odioh/s. Carefully remove 
the scale leaves and look for any small, white axillary buds which 
may be present. Look also for the old conn and any young ones. 
Make a drawing of the external features of the corm. 

Cut a longitudinal section of a corm, and examine and draw the 
structure at the cut surface. Note the s^^•ollen stem, roots, ter* 
minal bud, etc. Correlate each part with the corresponding parts 
of a normal unmodified shoot, and describe in what ways the parts 
of the corm have become modified. 


6. Make a similar examination and drawing of a typical bulb, 
such as that of the hyacinth, tulip, onion, etc. Compare and con- 
trast the different structures of the bulb with those of the corm. 


7. Try to uproot some couch-grass or sedge or some other 
plant which has a rhizome. Note how difficult it is, owing to the 
subterranean, creeping habit of the plant. Examine and draw a 
part of the rhizome in detail, noting especially the origin of the 
aerial, foliage leaves, and the roots. Note also the scale leaves. 


8. Collect some specimens of creeping stems. There are several 
good exeunples which are common, such as money^^•o^t (creeping 
Jenny), Abronia, ground ivy, etc. Note the long, recumbent habit 
of the stem, the absence of scale leaves (compare thi.s witli tlje 
rhizome), the position of the adventitious roots, etc. ]\Iakc com- 
parative drawings of the types collected. 


9. Examine the structure of the .strawberry plant. Either 
cultivated or wild strawberry will serve the purpose. Look for 
and draw examples of runners, and how they form new plants. 

10. The houseleek is not a very common plant. It is sometimes 
found CTowing on very old walls, and, in some country districts. 
It may be found growing on the tiles of very old cottages, where it 
IS actually cultivated in order to keep the tiles together. Try to 
obtain a specimen, and look for and draw examples of offsets 


11. Make a study of examples of stolons. Note the curved 
nature of the stems and how the adventitious roots are given off 
trom that part of the stem which touches the ground. Note 
exactly where the new adventitious shoots are formed The 
currant and gooseberry are good material for this purpose’ 


12 . Collect some shoots of the hawthorn in early spring. Note 

fnr woody stem, and the leaves. Look 

especially their position on the stem by 

Snw bearing foliage leaves. Explain why we 

know that these thorns are actually modified branch shoots ^ 
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13. Study the hooks on the stem and petioles of the bramble or 
rose. Compare them with thorns, and explain why the hooks 
cannot be modified branch shoots. Study carefully their shape, as 
compared with thorns, and explain this. 

14. Examples of butcher's broom can usually be obtained from 
tlie florist or even from a garden, where it is sometimes culti\'ated 
to form a low liedge. Examine the eladodes carefully, especially 
with relation to the very reduced leaves. Fully explain \^■hy we 
know that these also are modified branches. 

15. Study, draw and describe examples of stem tendrils. Good 
examples are : the twining tendrils of white bryony, the adhesive 
tendrils of the Virginian creeper, etc. Examine also the tentlrils 
of the grape v’ine — it is best to examine this while the vine is in 
flower — and try and discover, by comparison, u hy we know that 
the tendrils are modified inflorescences. 

14. Examine specimens of leaf tendrils. Note by their position 
and relation with other leaf structures why they are leaf modi- 
fications, and from this point of \ iew make comparisons with the 
stem tendrils. Note the difference between the leaf tendril of the 
garden, or sweet, pea and that of the yellow vetching. 

15. Make a comparative study of the leaves of a holly tree, 
choosing examples from tlie lower branches and the liighei'. 
Note the spiny nature of some of them. Show the different types 
by means of diagrams. Barberry, too, is a good example of a 
spiny leaf. This shrub is often cultivated in gardens and shrub- 
beries. Look for various types of spiny leaves, on the same shrub, 
from the very spiny to the almost smooth (entire) margin. 

16. Robinia is also a commonly cultivated plant. Try to obtain 
a branch of this plant, and examine and draw the leaves, noting 
the modification of the stipules. 

17. The gradual transition of one floral organ into another, such 
as that of petal into stamen, offers splendid opportunity for the 
study of the relationship of the various floral parts. 

One should be able to find all types in a garden, or even in cut 
flowers purchased from the florist. Good examples in which to 
look for this phenomenon are the cultivatcfl rose, tulip, anemone 
and pjcony. In the tulip, transition from foliage leaf to floral leaf 
is quite a common sight. In the rose, transitional types between 
.sepal and petal, and petal and stamen, may very often be seen. 

Field and Garden Work, Etc. 

The study of various modifications of plant organs is a fa.scinat- 
ing one, since it is possible to go on almost ad itiftiulum 
various interesting examples. This can be done in the field, the 
garden, greenhouse, botanical gardens and so forth. 

It is not suggested that special excursions should be arranged tor 
this purpose, but, whenever such excursions are arranged, one 
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should keep on the look*out for any type of modification. When- 
ever one is found, it sliould be examined and drawn. I'he function 
should be decided, and, most important of all, it should be dis- 
covered what organ has been modified to protluee it. 

In the garden, examples of suckers should be looketl for, c.speci- 
ally those of mint and plum. 

if possible, an excursion to a nursery garden shoukl be arranged. 
There, all types may be examined ; anti mucli profit could be 
obtained from a discussion with the gardener. Try to see examples 
of layering, and the production of strawberry plants from stolons. 
iMake drawings, or take pliotographs in the garden. 

A visit to a large greenhouse, or, better still, the liouse.s of a 
botanical garden, would be well worth wliile in this connexion. 
There, one may see examples of the banana plant, cacti, tropical 
orchids with their aerial roots. Acacia plant.s with their phyllodes, 
etc. In some large nursery greenhouses, the vegetative reproduc- 
tion of Begonia plants from lea\ es may be seen. 

When making these visits, it is always advisable to make draw- 
ings or take photographs. It is also very valuable, and much 
more interesting, to approach the owner, gardener, or guklo, tact- 
fully and courteously, and try to get him to di.scuss the o.xamples 
with you. More information can be gleaned this way than any 
amount of study from a book, or practical study without discus- 
sion. 


CHAPTER V 

INTERNAL ORGANISATION OF LIVING THINGS 


Methods of Study 

The science of botany involves the study of everything in con- 
nexion with the plant kingdom. This includes a study of internal, 
as well as external, appearance, gross and detailed. The study of 
the form and structure of plants is called plant morphology. The 
study of the various functions which a plant performs is called 
plant physiology. 

Then there is the study of the thousands of different plants, 
how they differ from, and how they re.semble, each other, in 
order that they may be classified. This is called systematic 
botany. The geographical distribution of plants, too, is im- 
portant, for it is common knowledge that plants which will grow 
in one geographical district, for example, the tropics, will not 
flourish in another. This study of plant distribution is called 
plant geography. Just as it is possible to divide the earth into 
certain geograi)hical regions, so can the plants or flora and the 
animals or fauna be divided up into geographical groups. 

But plants depend so much upon their surroundings that the 
study of this environment or habitat is necessary in order to 
understand the form or habit of the plant. In a study like this 
one cannot help but be impressed by how much a plant’s struc- 
ture or habit depends upon its habitat. Habitat can differ widely 
within a single geographical region. For example, such habitats 
as woods, meadows, bogs, ponds and streams, etc., can all exist 
in a small hilly district. Therefore plant geography is not enough. 
Alorc details of the habitat such as the chemical and physical 
nature of the .soil, light, moisture, effect of animals, etc., are 
required. This detailed study is called ecology. 

Plants are living things like ourselves, and, like ourselves, they 

so 
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arc svisccjitililo to (lisca^e. F'or (‘xain|ilc. in !sn; tin' wljoh' 
potato crop in licjand. upon wliicli the pcojtic rtf Iidanfl <ic- 
])en(l so imu li, was attacked a disease which [ia<l ne\ i*r l>een 



Tito Swedish 


botanist wlio lai<l the fouinlations of plant 
amnia) classifii at ton. 


aiiii 


noticed before 1S40. called the potato blight. It <H,1 so .nneb 
tomace that a serious famine resulted. There are thousands of 
plant diseases, and their study is known as plant pathology. 
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Plant breeding, that is, the artiticial atteinjds l)v the horti- 
culturalist and the j)rofessional man of science at breeding better 
plants and plants which are more able to withstand certain con- 
ditions, is becoming an important branch of study. This branch 
of botany is called plant genetics. 

It is possible to go still further into the various divisions of 
botanical science, but we will leave them until the occasion arises. 
Sufficient has already been said to show what a large number 
of subjects may be studied in botany and how important they 
are. 

But botany, like the other sciences of physics, zoology, chemis- 
try and geology, etc., is not now what it was. It has under- 
gone great dev'elopment, especially during the last century. 

Divisions of Botany 

Historically, botany dates back, not decades, but centuries. 
We have historical evidence that the Chaldeans, Egyptians and 
Greeks, who took science seriously, included botany as one of 
their subjects. Theophrastus, a friend of Aristotle, wrote fifteen 
books on various aspects of plants and their uses. Then the 
' elder ’ Pliny, the Roman writer and philosopher, described many 
plants from the medicinal point of view. Studies of plants have 

also been traced back to the Arabians. 

Following this, however, learning in Europe, including that of 
botany, made little progress until the sixteenth century wlien 
there was a revival, bringing with it an appreciation of the merits 
of botany. A physician named Otto Brunfels, who lived in 
Berne, in Switzerland, is supposed to have restored European 
botany in the sixteenth century. Following closely in his wake, 
William Turner began to lay the foundations of botany in Great 
Britain. In 1551 he published a book on the medicinal stud_\ of 
j)lants. But he merelj’ classified plants according to their 
medicinal virtues and made no attempt to classify them so cor- 
rectly as they are to-day, irrespective of their medicinal charac- 
teristics. , , 

Plant classification was the next study that received attention. 

The first attempt, early in the sixteenth century, was made by 
C^salpinus, an ItaUan. In England, John Ray published a book 
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Our knowledge of plant geography lias acouimilated 
from expeditions made on land and water for mans' eentui ies, 
Great men of the past such as Charles Darwin, Sir Joseph Hooker 



1'm;. »7. Siu JosKPH HdoKKK, 

IS17-I0I I. 

ij botanijsf. formorlv a director of the Rovnl 

Botanic Guldens. Kow. who ina*le an extonsi% e study of i)lams 
Iti many jjarts of the world. 

f^'g- iV) and Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace {see Chap. XXIV) did 
mnch towards the establishment of this subject 

the ' bot^n.s^ts have added greatly to our knowledge of 

the past floras by studying fossils obtained from rocks of various 
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strata. Among them were Dr. R. Kidston, Professor W. C. William- 
son, and Dr. D. H. Scott. Botanists of to-day working in this field 
include Professor W. H. Lang and Professor A. C. Seward (see 
Chap. XXIV). 

Plant pathology is a much more recent study ; but it is now 
one of the most important, from the economic point of view. To- 
day we have plant pathologists in universities, research institutes 
and under Governments throughout the whole civilised world. 
This branch of botany began chiefly with the works of Anton de 
Bary, the French botanist, who worked towards the end of last 
century, and much was done towards its furtherance by the 
Englishman, Professor Marshall Ward. 

Plant genetics too is profoundly important, and began with the 
efforts of Gregor Johann Mendel (Fig. 340), an Augustinian 
monk of Briinn, Austria, whose work, however, was neglected at 
the time. Professor William Bateson and Professor Hugo de 
Vries (Fig. 339) have added much to our knowledge of this 
subject (see Chap. XXIV). 

Plant physiology, although an important branch, is a compara- 
tively young one, yet, as we shall see in later chapters, it had its 
investigators centuries ago. 

Protoplasm 

A question of fundamental importance is : What is the basis 
of life ? What makes a plant or animal live ? 

Life is due fundamentally to the presence in all living things of 
a substance called protoplasm. Protoplasm is the essential sub- 
stance in all living things ; nevertheless, few living things are 
composed solely of protoplasm. Many other non-living con- 
stituents are found, such as wood ; but these substances are all 
produced in a mysterious fashion primarily by the protoplasm. 
Thus all living things may be said to be composed of protoplasm 
and its products. 

Protoplasm is not a rigid solid, and therefore cannot exist 
in large bulky masses. It usually exists as microscopically small 
units, and each unit surrounds itself by a more rigid membrane 
for support. This rigid support is common in plants, but not so 

common in animals. 
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The units of living protoplasm are called cells, and the sup- 
porting box-like membranes which are dead are called cell-walls. 

Here lies the basis of the study of plant anatomy. It was due 
to the discovery of cell-walls first of all that cells tlicmselves were 
recognised, for the walls are much more easily visible than the 
cells. Robert Hooke, the English microscopist. was the first to 
discover cell-walls, in 1667. It was he who gave the name ‘ cell 
for the little compartment-s which he could see in the bottle 
cork which he was examining had the 
appearance of the cells of a honey-comb 
(Fig. 78). But he did not recognise the 
real colourless cells of living protoplasm 
enclosed by those honey -comb-like dead 
cell-walls. That was left to Malpighi and 
Grew. Yet although these two discovered 
the real cells, the great importance of this 
discovery was not recognised until two 
hundred years afterw’ards. 

Protoplasm, under the microscope, ap- 
pears to be a clear viscous fluid w'hich is 
capable of changing its shape under certain 
circumstances. It behaves normally like a 
liquid because (a) if drops of water are enclosed in it they take 
up a spherical form ; {h) very small particles when embedded in 
It do not remain stationary, but vibrate quickly— this vibra- 
tion IS called Brownian movement after Robert Browm who 
first discovered it in 1827 : ic\ if subjected to an electric shock, a 
particle of protoplasm takes up a spherical shape. 

As will be seen later, protoplasm is composed of many different 

chemical substances, but before doing this the condition in 

Which these substances arc present is worthy of study. Water 

IS present in the protoplasm, so that tlie rest could conceivably 

be present dissolved in it. Actually some of them are, but others 

are not. This, therefore, brings us to a consideration of the 
nature of solutions. 



Fjg. 78. Coi'v «>F 
A Part or Hooke's 
I LI.VSTRATION* OF 

Bottle Cork, which 

HE DESCRIBED AS 

Schematism or 
Textcre of Cork." 


substances %viU freely dissolve in 
ater. The substance dissolved is called the solute, whereas the 
water is called the solvent. In a true solution ike tS“ the 
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molecules of the solute are completely distributed in the solvent, 
so that no two molecules of the solute are torching each other. Most 
substances which will enter into true solution like this are called 
crystalloids. 

There are, on the other hand, some substances which do not 
truly dissolve, although they appear to do so. They are not in 
true solution, for their molecules, instead of being quite separate, 
are present in groups or aggregates. Starch is of this nature. Such 
substances, in contradistinction to crystalloids, are called 
colloids. 

The chemical substances which make up protoplasm are 
present in both conditions ; some as crystalloids, and others as 
colloids. Therefore protoplasm may be looked upon as being 
a crystallo-colloid. 

A table jelly is a colloid, and anyone who has seen a table jelly 
being made will therefore know that colloids can exist in several 
conditions. The jelly, when it is purchased, is very stiff and 
viscous. Then it is cut up and placed in hot water, when it be* 
comes so fluid that it can be poured. Finally it sets, when it 
becomes more viscous, but not so viscous as in the first place. 
Colloids therefore exist in various degrees of viscosity. So can 


protoplasm. 

A very vi.scous colloid is called a gel, and a very fluid colloid i.s 
called a sol. Sometimes, the condition can be changed, one into 


the other. Such changes are sometimes reversible and some- 
times irreversible. An example of the latter is the white of an 
egg. In its natural state it is a colourless sol. When it is heated 
it is transformed into a white, opaque gel, and cannot be recon- 
verted into a sol again. Protoplasm is a reversible colloid, that is. 
it can be converted from the sol to the gel, or vice versa. Physic- 
ally, therefore, protoplasm varies considerably, chiefly with 
regard to its colloidal condition. 

■ Chemically, protoplasm varies extensively too. It is not just 

one chemical substance, but a mixture of many. 

Water is the chief constituent of protoplasm. This varies from 
as much as 98 per cent, to so little as 10 per cent. The first reli- 
able chemical analysis of protoplasm was made in 1881 by Beinke 
and Rodewald. Next to water come proteins. Once all the water 
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is driven off. proteins vary in poreentajie. from -iO ])er cent, in 
some plant protoplasms to (m per eeiU. in others. Carbohydrates 
arc present to the extent of about 12'5 per cent . dry wei^lit , fats 
12*5 per cent, dry weight. O-o ]>er cent, inorganic mineral salts 
such as potassium nitrate, and the rest is made up of other 
substances which varv considerablv in difTercnt cells. The 
nature of carbohydrates, proteins and fats will be considered in 
Chap. VI. 

The many physical and chemical processes, whicli are respon- 
sible for the living activities of ]>rotoplasm, take place at the 
surfaces between tlie colloidal particles and the solution in which 
these particles are embedded. Con.sidering tlie millions of sur- 
faces that exist, even in a microscopic amount of protoplasm, 
there must be ample opportunity afforded for tliese chemical 
and other reactions. A very picture.sque illustration of the nature 
of protoplasm in this respect was given in 1932 by the late 
Sir J. Arthur Thomson. Sj)eaking of protoplasm he .said that it 

may be compared to an archijjelago witli a very laige number 
of small islands on wliose multitudinou.s coastlines there are end- 
less opportunities for brisk trading ‘b The - islands are the 
colloidal particles, the sea is the solution containing dis.solved 
crystalloids in which the colloidal particles are embedded, and 

the brisk trading ’ is tlie thousands of chemical and other 
reactions taking place. 

Such, then, is a rough idea of the physiological make-up 
of the cell, and it is thus clear that the protoplasm vaiie.s very 
much in chemical and jihysical constitution. 


The Cell 


The chief constituent of the cell is the protoplasm. This is 

almost invariably divided into two main portions. The Indk of it 

IS made up of a colourless liquid, in the sol state, containin<r many 

fannies embedded in it. This part of the protoplasm i” called 
the cytoplasm. 

Embedded in this cytoplasm is the other portion of the proto- 

O'oid sl>ape and is 
to ‘he edge. 

But wherever it is. it is never on the outside of the cy toplasm In 
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other words, the nucleus is always completely' surrounded by- 
cytoplasm . The nucleus, like the cy-toplasm, is composed of 
protoplasm, but the protoplasm of the two portions varies con- 
siderably, both chemically and physically. The nucleus varies 
chemically from the cytoplasm in that the former contains more 
phosphorus, and physically in that it is more of a gel. 

All living cells contain cytoplasm, and by far the majority con- 
tain a nucleus. In the case of very young cells, this is all that 



Fio. 79. A Single 


they do contain. But nearly all plant 
cells are surrounded by the cell-wall 
which is composed of a carbohydrate 
called cellulose (Figs. 79 and 80). 

When the cell begins to grow in size, 
the cell- wall begins to expand. However, 
the cell which it contains does not grow 
at a corresponding rate, since very little 
new protoplasm is manufactured by a 
growing cell. Therefore as the cell-wall 
expands, spaces will be formed inside it. 


Young Plant Cell The cytoplasm in a young cell is always 
( X ABOUT 1200). pressed tightly against the cell-wall, and 

this always holds good, even for the older cells. Therefore such 
spaces as are formed during the cell’s growth appear in the 
cytoplasm itself, and not between it and the cell-wall. Some 

c 3 d.oplasm invariably lines the cell-wall. 

The spaces formed within the cytoplasm during growth are 
called vacuoles, but they are not empty. They contain water, 
with certain crystalloids dissolved in it. This solution in the 
vacuole is called ceU-sap. The substances dissolved in the cell- 
sap varies. In the cells of the onion bulb and the beet, as we 
should expect, it is chiefly sugar. In the cells of the bean and 


pea seeds it is potassium nitrate. 

Since the nucleus is always surrounded by some cytoplasm, it 
never abuts directly on a vacuole. In the case of a vacuolated 
ceU, the nucleus may be embedded in the cytoplasm lining the 
cell-waU or it may be surrounded by a layer of cytoplasm and 
suspended within a vacuole, by means of fine threads of cyto- 
plasm stretching from the cytoplasm surrounding the nucleus 
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and the cytoplasm lining the cell-wall. These suspending cyto- 
plasmic threads are called bridles. 

Nearly all cells are so small that they can only be seen under a 
microscope. Yet they vary considerably in size and form. For 


example, the cells of some bac- 
teria are spherical and about 
0*001 mm. in diameter (Fig. 7), 
whereas the cells of some Heshv 
fruits are 1 mm. in diameter. 
Cells may be spherical, cubical, 
cylindrical, polyhedral or pris- 
matic in shape. The cells which 
form the fibres of some plants 
are long and tapering and may 
reach a length of 20 cm. 

Division of Labour in 
the Plant 

Mary plants are composed of 
hundreds of cells, all joined to 
each other by their cell-walls. In 
some big plants, such as trees, 
there are millions of them. Such 
plants are said to be multicellu- 
lar. On the other hand, there are 
plants which are each composed 
of one cell only— for example, 
bacteria (Fig. 7) and Chlamy- 
domovas (Fig. 1), Such plants 
are said to be unicellular. 




Fig. 80 . Sections of two 
Plant Cells. 

•Above, a young cell • below, 
an older cell, showing increase 
in volume and the development 
of vacuoles { x about 800 ). 


The cells of a multicellular plant can be compared with human 
beings. If you were living alone, absolutely cut off from con- 
tact with any other human being, you would liave to do every- 
thing for yourself. A unicellular plant is like that. It performs 
all the processes of life within itself* 


Now within a community of people, such as a nation like the 
British, we never find people who do everything for themselves, 
ihey split themselves up into groups, and each group does one 
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or perhaps several certain kinds of work only. Some grow food, 
like the farmers. Others manufacture it, like the bakers ; others 
make our clothes, and others help to keep us healthy when we 
are well and to recover when we are ill ; and so forth. This 
splitting up of all necessary work and allocating it to different 
people or groups of people is called division of labour. 

In this respect the plant represents the nation, and each cell 
represents one human being within the nation. Human beings 
become modified to do their special work ; bakers become skilful 
in kneading the dough : farmers become proficient in tilling the 
soil, sowing and reaping ; clerks in adding up figures ; doctors 
in treating the sick, and so on. So do cells become modified 
in order to carry out their special work successfully, as we 
shall see. 

Tissues 

% 

i Division of labour has another important characteristic. 
Men having the same kind of work to do often group themselves 
together. Coal miners, for example, congregate around the coal 
mines, and farmers relegate themselves to the land. Thus, within 
a community of people, so far as is possible, we have a segrega- 
tion according to work (or function). So also do many cells 
which have the same kind oi work to perform congregate into 
groups.) Such groups of cells, having the same modifications of 
structu/e and therefore the same functions to perform, are called 

^^^^^oung cell is composed of nucleus, cytoplasm and cell- 
wall . Then it grows in size and vacuoles appear in the cytoplasm . 
These unmodified cells when collected together form a tissue 
which is called parenchyma. Food-storage tissue is usually com- 
posed of parenchymatous cells such as those in the beetroot and 
the potato tuber, and the fleshy parts of the fruit of the apple. 

Living Tissues 

When they become modified some cells still remain living, 
whereas others are killed. 

In all the more advanced plants there must be some means o 
transporting food, for although aU living cells must have food 
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only a few can manufacture it, and the latter are usually situ- 
ated in the leaf. For food transport, special cells are used. Food 
is never transported in the solid state, but in true solution in 
water. The cells used for this purpose are originally paren- 
ch\Tnatous. Then, as they grow, they become elongated, and all 
are superimposed on each other, giving a long chain of tubes, 
stretching from the leaves, down through the stems, to t he roots. 
Since, however, such a chain is composed of many cells joined 
end on end, there are bound to be cross w'alls in the tube, 
wherever two such cells join. 

These cross cell-walls, however, do not form an absolute 
blockade to the passage of dissolved water and food, for the 
solution can pass through cellulose. In spite of this, however, 
these walls would impede such progress. This is prevented by 
the cross walls becoming perforated by a large number of small 
holes, so that each wall looks like a sieve. Each cross wmII is 
therefore called a sieve plate, and the whole tubular cell is called 
a sieve tube (Fig. 81). Throughout all this development the 
protoplasm persists, and finally remains as a thin lining to the 
sieve tube, yet, strange to say, the nucleus disappears. 

Sieve tubes are found in all the larger plants, such as ferns, 
pines and flowering plants, grouped together with other kinds of 
cells, especially parenchyma, in the tissue known as phloem. In 
the flowering plants only, however, closely related to each sieve 
tube is another modified cell. It lies close to the tube and is 
elongated just as much, though in cross section it is not so large. 
It contains no vacuoles, but is full of cytoplasm and a well- 
developed nucleus. Since it always accompanies the sieve 

tube, it is called a companion cell, but its function is at present 
unkno^vn. 

Many plants grow in very dry regions, such as deserts and semi- 
deserts. Such plants are forced to take advantage of what little 
rain there is, collect more than it requires at the moment, and 
store the excess. For such storage of w'ater, ordinary paren- 
chymatous cells are used, but they become modified in that they 
grow to a tremendous size in order that their vacuoles can be 

very large and store the water. Such a tissue of cells is called 
water-storage tissue (Fig. 82). 
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Dead Tissues 

Dead cell tissues are frequently used in the skeletal parts 
of the plant ; they are also used for conducting water from 
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Fig. 81. A Sieve Tube. 

A, in longitudinal section ; B, in transverse section, 
passing just above a sieve plate ( x 360). 

one part of the plant to another, for such transportation must 
be at a much quicker rate than the transportation of food- 
stuffs. 
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All such cells must be strong, and in order to make them so 
the cell-walls become thickened. This is done bv the formation of a 
substance called lignin or wood, on the cell-wall. This formation 
takes place at the expense of the protoplasm, whicdi gradually 
disappears, thus causing the death of the cell. There are several 
forms of lignified cells, and their variety depends on the manner 
in which the lignin is deposited on the wall. 

/ One type is that where the lignin is deposited almost com- 
pletely over the whole surface of the cell-wall. The tissue formed 
of .such cells is called sclerenchyma. There are two main types of 
sclerenchymato\is cells, stone cells and fibres. 



Fig. 82. Water-storage Tis.sue. 

On the left, tissue containing stored water ; on the riglit, 
the .same tissue reduced in volume after some of its water tias 
boon removed for the use of the plant ( x about ITU). 


Stone cells scarcely ever form real tissues since they usually 
exist separately or in groups of just a few, and are usually em- 
bedded in a matrix of parenchymatous tissue. The stone cell is 
tisually isodiametric in shape— that is, more or less spherical, 
tliough somewhat pushed out of shape by the close proximity of 
other cells. It is heavily thickened by the deposition of lignin on 
the vail, so that the lumen— that is, the space left by the cell 
which has disappeared— is reduced to practically nothing. At 
certain spots on the surface of the cell-wall, however, no lignin 
is^deposited. As the deposit gets thicker and thicker ^he^^m- 
thickened spots form pits in the layer of lignin. 

Wherever a pit is formed in one cell, ano'ther is formed in the 
stone cell adjoining it. Therefore, there is a communicating 
channel between the two stone cells ; but the channel is not 
complete, for the original cell-waU still exists across it. The 
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original cell-wall, which persists and remains embedded in the 
middle of any thickened cell-wall, is known as the middle 
lamella. However, despite this continuation of the middle lam- 
ella across the pits, such pits greatly facilitate the passage of 
water and dissolved substances from one stone cell to another. 
Some pits are branched. These stone cells are not very common 

in plants ; but they exist 
in great quantities em- 
bedded in the parenchy- 
matous tissue of the flesh 
of the pear fruit. Their 
woody nature gives this 
fruit its gritty nature 

(Fig. 83). 

The other type of 
sclerenchymatous cell is 
fibrous in nature and is 
therefore called a fibre. 
It resenibles a stone cell 
in all features except 
that, instead of being 
isodiametric, it is very 
elongated, like a needle 

Fio. 83. A Group of Stone Cells (Fig- 84). Sometimes 
EMBEDDED i.v THE PARENCHYMATOUS thc thickcning in Abrcs 
Tissue or the Pear Fruit. 

lamina are completely blocked up. Tissues made up of fibres 
are extremely hard, tensile and very elastid. Their strength is 
often as great as that of wTOUght iron and their elasticity even 
greater. The mechanical advantages of such tissues, especially 
to the stem, can well be realised. Fibres are very common in 
the woody tissues of the stems and roots. 

Another important function of wood, besides that of mech- 
anicS-^trength through its fibres, is that of conducting water 
throughout the plant. Wood is therefore found in roots, stems 
and leaves ; for water passes from the soil into the roots, up 

through the stems and into the leaves. 

The fibres of the wood with small lumina or even no lumina at 
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all are clearly of no use for this 

V 

function, so other dead cell modi- 
fications are used. 

In a town the water supply is 
conveyed tlirough pipes, wliicli 
begin as large aqueducts from the 
reservoirs and tlien give off smaller 
and smaller branches until they 
reach us as the familiar small 
water pipes in our houses. The 
water system in the plant is very 
similar to this. 

The water-conducting elements 
are long pipes. The.se elements all 
begin their development as living 
parenchymatous cells. Then they 
elongate into cylindrical, pipe-like 
shape.s. But this is not enough. 

These pipes must be prevented 
from collapsing, for if they do 
collapse the^’^ will be useless for 
conducting purposes. Collapsing 
is prevented through the tliicken- 
ing of the wall by the deposition 
of lignin on it. But the lignin is 
never deposited all over the wall. 

Certain water-conducting ele- 
ments are calle<l tracheids. The 
simplest type of tracheid is that 
in which the deposition of wood 
takes the form of parallel rings of 
lignin, deposited on the inside of 
the cell-wall at the expense of 
the protoplasm, which disappears. 

This tracheid is called annular. 

The next is formed by the deposi- 

spirar^ tracheid is called 

the next form, the wo<k 1 is deposited all over the 


tiG. 84. Plant Fibuks. 
On the left, a single fibre in 
longitudinal section.- on the 
right, a group of fibres (scleren* 
ohymn) in transverse section. 
Note the jjits ( x 220). 
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Fio. 85. Annular and Spiral Tbacheids. 

* . 1 Til onirai • A2 and B2, the corresponding 


deposited ( x 300). 

cell-wall except that unthiekened parts are left i" 
lines, giving a ladder-like or scalariform effect. These ar 
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scalariform tracheids. The last form is similar (‘xcept tliat the 
unthickened portions are left in a form of |•clic•ulum or network, 
thus forming the reticulate tracheid (Figs, So an<l Sti). 

Since water conduction is an immediate necessity, even to a 
very young plant, such elements are formed in those i>arts of the 
root and stem which are still growing in length an<l. later on, 
tho.se which are not growing in length. The tracheids themselves, 
once formed, cannot elongate as tliev are dead : but since 
cellulose is elastic and lignin is not, the unthickened portions of 





Fig. 8C. Scalarifoum Tracheid (leit) and Reticilate 

Tkachkii) (uk'.ht) (x2(ki). 

the tracheids can be stretched. This is possible, as may well be 
imagined, in the case of the annular and spiral tracheids. for in 
the former, the annular thickenings would merelv be pulled 
farther apart, and in the latter, the spiral could be pulled out 
like a spring ; but not in the other two oases. Therefore in the 
young growing parts, the wood is formed of annular and spiral 
tracheids, whereas in tlie older non-growing parts, the scalari- 
form and reticulate tracheids appear. 

Tracheids, like sieve tubes, are sirperimposed on each other, 
forming chains of conducting elements. However, in this 
arrangement, there must be cross walls where the tracheids meet, 
and these will impede the progress of the passage of water. 

ihere are. however, certain other conducting elements, which, in 
d2 
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this respect, are even more efficient. They are very similar to 
the four types of tracheids, but differ in that the cross walls dis- 
appear during their formation. These are called vessels, and 
form admirable conducting channels for water. However, apart 
from this added facility, vessels are like tracheids. There are 
annular, spiral, scalariform and reticulate vessels, and they differ 

from tracheids only in 
that whereas tracheids 
are each formed from one 
cell, vessels are formed 
from several. 

In some cases, the ves- 
sel is thickened to a high 





Fio. 87. Above, Simple Pit in Sur- 
face View (left) and Longitudinal 
Section (right) ; below, a Bordered 
Pit in Surface View and Longi- 
tudinal Section ( x375). 


degree, and the regions 
which remain unthickened 
are comparatively small in 
size though large in num- 
ber. They are circular and 
are therefore pits ; but 
they differ considerably in 
structure from the simple 
pits already considered. A 
glance at Fig. 87 will show 
that a simple pit in sur- 
face view takes the form 
of a circle, whereas that 
of the pit in question is 
bordered by another circle. 
Hence such a pit is called 


a bordered pit. When viewed in section, the simple pit is of a 
cylindrical shape, with the middle lamella passing >*• 

In the case of the bordered pit, however, on each side of the 

middle lamella there is a dome formed by the ° 

lignin The top of each dome is, of course, perforated, else 

tSl^e would be"no real pit. Fig. 87 shows how 

appears to be bordered in surface view ; for 1 gnm unde 

tlm microscope, is rather transparent ; so the 

of the dome appears as one circle and the base of -- 
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Fig. 88. Diagrammatic Representations or a Simpi.e 
Pit (left) and a Bordered Pit (right) in Longitcdinal 
Section. 


Note the middle lamella passing across the pit in eac)> ca.so ; 
in the bordered pit the torus is formed by the dej^osition of 
more wood on part of the lamella passing across tlie pit. 


at the middle lamella appears as another circle, suiToiinding 
the first in a concentric position. A portion of tlic middle lani- 


ella, actuall^^ crossing the bordered pit, also 
becomes thickened by lignin to form a 
disc-shaped structure call^ the torus. Fig. 
88 perliaps gives a better idea of the struc- 
ture of simple and bordered pits. Vessels in 
the older parts of wood are usually covered 
with bordered pits, as shown in Fig. 89. 


PRACTICAL WORK 
Simple and Compound Microscopes 

^^^le^eas the compound microscope is not 
necessary for a great deal of the work in- 
volved in the study of plants, especially for 
the simple microscope (commonly 
^lled A ‘ lens ') is practically indispensable. 
JJne should never go into the botanical 
^boratory or the field without a simple 
microscope. A folding tj*pe is the best, 
^nce It gives two or three lenses of different 
magnifying powers (Fig. 90). Though such 

In be seen 

m«L f ® invaluable in 

i»agnifymg such structures, thus not only 





Fig. 80. Part ok a 
Wood ^’ESSEL snow- 
iNG THE Region 
M'HERE THE CroSS 
Wall has Disin- 
tegrated. 

Note the larg<' num- 
ber of bordered pits. 
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FiCr. 00. A Triple Pocket 
M.\onifier. Three Lenses 
OF Different Magxifyi^g 
Power. 


COAQSL 

AOJOSTMENT 


preventing eye strain but also bringing details clearly to the notice 
of the observer. Where magnifications of not more than 20 dia- 
meters are required, a simple micro- 
scope will do. 

On the other hand, when one comes 
to the study of the internal structure 
of tlie plant, and to examine cellular 
structure, a compound microscope is 
necessary, since much higher magni- 
fications are required. 

The structure of a compound micro- 
scope is seen in Fig. 91 . The important 
parts of the instrument are extremely 
delicate, and it should therefore be 
treatcfl witli the utmost care. The 
image of tlie object is obtained by the objective, and this image is 
then magnified by the eyepiece. Both these parts contain lenses. 
The coarse adjustment is 
used for raising and lower- 
ing the tube of the micro- 
scope, thus getting the 
image into focus. For 
more exact focusing, the, 
fine a<ljustment is used. 

When, however, the object 
has been mounted on the 
stage, it should be got into 
the field of the microscope 
by gently moving it about; 
then it should inv ariably 
be focusetl by the coarse 
adjustment. The fine ad- 
justment can be used fin- 
ally, though tlie latter is 
scarcely ever necessary 
except during the course 
of high-power work. Two 
objectives are usually 
enough ; one to magnify 
about 50 diameters and 
another to magnify 300 
to 400 diameters. 

In the course of all nor- 
mal microscopic work, it 
is necessary that the ob- 
ject should be more or le.ss 
tran.sjiarent, for the light 
must puss through it. The 

light is directed up through the object on the stage by means of tlio 
mirror, the plane of which is adjustable. It is always best to work 
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Fig. 91 


A TvriCAL Compound 
Michoscope. 
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with daylight. A good light is nec*essary, but direct sunlight 
should be avoided. Artificial light is not desirable, unle.ss it is 
possible to use ‘ daylight ’ electric bulbs. 

Many objects to be examined under the microscope are already 
sufficiently small and transparent to be placed on the stage com- 
plete; but in other cases, such 
as a root or a stem, they are 
far too large. In such cases, 
microscope sections have to 
be prepared. The way to do 
this will be described as occa- 
sion arises. 

In all cases, however, the 
object sliould be placed on a 
clean glass slide, and mounted 
in a mounting medium such 
as water or glycerol (formerly 
known as glycerine). There 
is, of course, the risk of some 
of the liquid medium getting 
on to the lens of the objec- 
tive ; so this is pre\ ented by 
covering the mounted object 
with a thin sheet of glass, 
which is either rectangular 
or square. Objects should 
seldom be mounted dry, and 
never without a cover glass 
(or slip). 

It is useless to mount the 
object in water, then place 
the cover glass immediately 
on top, by means of the fin- 
gers, for air bubbles al- 
most invariably appear in 
the medium. The cover glass should be held obliquely on the 
slide, near the object, then slowly lowered by means of a dissect- 
ing needle (see Fig. 92). 



I ^ f ^ 


Fig. 92. Method of eowertno a 
Cover Glass over Material moun- 
ted on a Microscope SpiDE. 


1. Cut a bulb of the onion and, from one of the cut fleshy leaves 
teke off a portion of the very thin, tissue-like layer. Mount this 
in water on a slide and examine the structure of the cells. Make 
a drawing of a collection of such cells. Then examine one cell in 
deteil under the high power of the microscope. In order to do this 
A contents. This can be done by placing 

solution over the edge of the cover sli>, and 

Note the protoplasm euciosing several large vacuoles ; also the 
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nucleus, which, normally colourless, is now coloured a pale yellow 
by the iodine solution. Note the thin cellulose cell-wall which is 
surrounding the whole cell. 

2. Remove a very small portion of the pulpy tissue immediately 
beneath the skin of a tomato fruit (enough to cover a pin’s head is 
sufhcient). Mount this on a slide in water and then tease it out by 
means of dissecting needles. Cover it with a cover slip and examine 
under the high power of the microscope. Note the small parenchy- 
matous cells. Stain with iodine and examine the structure in 
detail. 

3. Similarly remove a little of the green powdery Protococcus 
plants from a piece of damp wood and examine the single cells 
(see Fig. 2). Stain with iodine solution. Note the cell surrounded 
by the cell-wall. Note also the cytoplasm, and nucleus, and the 
flat, irregularly shaped chloroplast, packed within the cell. Look 
for colonies of such cells. 

4. Take a very small portion of the gritty tissue of the pear fruit 
and tease it out on a slide. Examine the structure of the stone 
cells. Note the absence of cytoplasm and look for simple un- 
branched and branched pits. Staining with iodine or aniline 
sulphate (or chloride) will show up the lignified layers more clearly. 

5. Obtain a prepared slide of a transverse section and a longi- 
tudinal section of a stem (a good example is that of Cucurbita). 
In these prepared sections examine, draw and describe as many 
conducting elements (sieve tubes and various types of tracheids 
and vessels) as is possible in transverse and longitudinal section. 

6. Prepare some slides of various woody elements by macera- 
tion. The material required is a small woody twig. Cut up a 
portion of this into very fine pieces, then place the pieces in a 
beaker or crucible. Cover with concentrated nitric acid and add 
a few crystals of potassium nitrate. Warm this in a fume cup- 
board. When the reaction has finished, remove all the acid by 
rejjeated rinsing with water. Then mount some of the tissue and 
tease it out. Identify, draw and de.scribe as many different 
examples of conducting and strengthening elements as you can. 

7. Similarly macerate a small piece of wood of poplar. Look 
especially, in this case, for some examples of vessels with bordered 
pits. Examine the detailed structure of a bordered pit and make 
drawings to show the structure. 


CHAPTER VI 


FOOD OF LIVING THINGS AND SOME OF ITS 

BY-PRODUCTS 


All living things must have an ample supply of food if tliey are 
to remain healthy. If they get an inadequate supply of food 
they soon show signs of malnutrition and become ver^' un- 
healthy. They also become more susceptible to disease ; for an 
under-fed organism is much less resistant to disease than a well- 
fed one. Many plants and animals store excess food as a pre- 
caution against adverse circumstances. 

Strange though it may seem, in general, the food of plants and 

animals is the same. That is why, for example, many animals 
feed on plants. 

Food-stuffs may be classified into five great groups : water, 
mineral salts, carbohydrates, proteins, and fats. 


Water 

All plants and animals require water. We know this already 
for water is the chief constituent of protoplasm . Apart from this 
connexion however, water is very essential, for various purposes. 

Many plants, for example, have to transport their manu- 
factur^ food-stifffs from one place in their bodies to another 
and It is always carried in solution in water. The transporting of 

f called translccation (see Chap. XII) 

In the digestion of food, too. water is necessary. Also, all the 
chemical changes which occur in the living cell (and there are 

rz’e n" “4 chemical reaction" 

m the cell mvolve molecules of water. 

pWt" Wh “ plant varies ivith the 

plant. That is why some cultivated plants require more w«f^v 

-g than othem. A potted plant of hither, forex:™;" Z^d 
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not be watered too frequently — perhaps once every few days ; 
whereas a Cineraria should be watered at least once a day. If 
the familiar Pelargonium be watered too much the leaves be- 
come yellow and the plant sickens and dies. In man, about sixty 
per cent, of his body-weight is made up of water. In very dry 
seeds the water content is very low, whereas that of some sea- 
weeds is as much as eighty per cent. 

Water is continually being lost by the plant and animal. In 
the latter, this takes place chiefly through the urine, lungs, sweat 
and excreta ; and in the former, it is given off into the air as 



Fig. 03. Section of a Portion of the Leaf of 

M e.tetn b ry anthem u m . 

One of the outer cells has become very much enlarged, 

for water .storage. 

water vapour through the leaves (see Chap. XII). This water has 
to be replaced by absorption from the soil through the roots. 

In .some extreme cases, water is stored in special storage cells. 
These cells often take the form of enlarged hairs on the outer 
layers of the leaf, as in the case of the ice plant {Mesembry- 
anthemvm). This plant is familiar in rockeries, and the water- 
storage hairs on the leaf glitter and make the plant look as if it 
is co\xrcd with a layer of ice. Hence its popular name (Fig. 93). 
Some plants, such as lichens, can withstand desiccation for a 

long time. , 

Submerged plants, such as < 'hlanu/domonas and seaweeds, 

absorb their water supplies all over tlicir surface. Partly sub- 
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merged plants, such as sedges and water-lilies, absorb it by means 
of their roots and also those parts of the stem and leaf petioles 
which are under the water. Terrestrial plants absorb their water 
from the soil through their roots ; and in the case of aerial 
plants, the water is condensed on the aerial roots and absorbed 
in that way. 


Mineral Salts 

Until comparatively recently it was not realised how important 
certain inorganic mineral substances are to life. We ourselve.s, 
for example, must have some inorganic substances, such as 
sodium, iron, calcium and phosphorus salts. Common salt and 
iron are in the blood, phosphorus in the brain and nerves, and 
calcium in the bone. 

Plants require manj' elements for their foods also. Hydrogen 
and oxygen are obtained from the water. Carbon is absorbed 
from the air (see Chap. XI). AH the rest are obtained from the 
soil. Nitrogen, for example, is required in all types of proteins. 
Phosphorus and sulphur are required for certain proteins ; mag- 
nesium is one of the elements present in chlorophyll. Iron, 

calcium, potassium and certain other elements too are necessary 
to a plant. 

All these elements, together with others, with the exception of 
hydrogen, oxygen and carbon, are absorbed in chemical com- 
pounds from the soil. The chemical compounds pass into the 
root, dissolved in the water. In the case of submerged plants, 
there is sufficient quantity of the compounds in the sea- or fresh- 
water (whatever the case may be) for the plant, and they are 

absorbed in the dissolved state all over the surface of the 
plant. 

There are many more chemical substances in the water than 
the plant requires, and it is astonishing how the plant can select 
what it wants and reject what it does not want. For example, in 
s^-water there is a high percentage of common salt (about 
^•7 per cent.) but an infinitesimal amount of iodine. Yet brown 
s^weeds absorb a much greater ratio of iodine. For this reason 
the brown seaweeds are used, to a considerable extent, as a 
commercial source of iodine. 
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Iodine was first extracted from seaweeds in 1812. The sea- 
weeds are collected and dried in the sun and then placed in 
shallow pits and burned. The ash is called kelp, and from this 
kelp, io<line and other salts are extracted. A new method of 
obtaining iodine from seaweeds involves placing the seaweeds in 
tanks until they rot. Then the liquid formed is evaporated. The 
residue is rich in iodine salts and potash salts. The remaining 
solid material can be used for paper-making, since it is composed 
chiefly of cellulose. 

Chemical analysis of plants is the chief way in which the 
necessary elements are discovered. The usual way to analyse 
plants chemically is to obtain the plant ash. A large number of 
plants are required, for the amount of ash from one plant is 
very small. The plants are spread in a large room, where they 
are allowed to wilt and die, until they become quite brittle. 
Then they are powdered, usually by passing through a sieve, 
and the plant powder is heated in a crucible until all the 
volatile material is driven off. In this way all the carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen and much of the nitrogen are driven off and 
the rest of the elements remain. These are analysed by the 
usual chemical methods. 

Cultures and Manures 

The reasons for the necessity of these elements to the plant are 
studied by means of cultures. The most reliable method is that 
of soil culture. This method has many varieties. By far the best 
is that carried out in the field, and this is done in many research 
stations, such as Rothamsted Experimental Station in Hertford- 
shire. 

Nearly all civilised countries throughout the world support 
experimental stations, situated in suitable surroundings, where 
problems concerning plants, such as cultivation, manuring, 
diseases, storage, breeding and transport, are studied by experts. 
The great merit of such stations is that the studies can take 
place in the field, tliat is, under natural condition.s instead of the 

artificial conditions of the laboratory. 

8iich widespread experimental study of plants, as a national 
necessity, is only of comj)aiativeIy recent origin. Kotham.sted 
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Experimental Station, for exainj)lc\ was foundcfl by Sir J. B. 
Lawes as the outcome of experiments begun in IH‘14. These 
took the form of attempts in the field to discover the effects of 
various substances or fertilisers on plant growth by adding them 
to the soil. But Lawes’s most important work was on what is now 
called superphosphate, an artificial manure obtained by treating 
calcium phosphate with sulphuric acid. He patented this process 
in 1842, and thus initiated the artificial manure industry. The 
phosphate used to-day, for treatment with sulphuric acid in 
order to produce superphosphate, is ground rock phosphate. 





Grown Grown with manure Grown with manviro 

without supplying phosphates supplying pho.splmtes, 

manure. and potash. potash and nitrogen. 

Fig. 94. Ttiixips grown on Adjacent Plots of Land. 

{By kind permUsion of the Royal AgricuUurat Society of England.) 

Nearly half a million tons of this substance is imported into 
L annually for the purpose. Lawes 's work led to the 
^^bUshment m 1843 of a factory for producing artificial 
ertihsers for crops. Now, artificial manures are used all over the 
world Some results of testing the effects of artificial manures 
m held experiments, are shown in Figs. 94 and 95. 

Rothamsted Experimental Station is now directed by Sir John 
«usseU, who has under his supervi-don a large staff of botanical 
chemical and agricultural experts who are busy attacking many 

of the serious problems in plant cultivation 

meTh.!^ f experiments, another variety of the soil culture 
method |S to grow plants in pots. This method may be used for 

discovering what elements are necessary to plants. ' It would be 
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hopeless, of course, to put ordinary soil in the pots, for such soil 
already contains the necessary elements. A sterile soil is neces- 
sary, to which the elements may be added afterwards in con- 
trolled quantities. A sterile soil can be made of powdered 
carbon or quartz or fine sterilised sand. To this the culture 
solution is added. 

The second method of approaching the problem is more con- 
venient in the laboratory. It is called the water culture method. 
Many plants can grow quite successfully with theirroots immersed 
in water instead of the soil. The water must, however, contain 
dissolved air. For experimental purposes, a good plant to use is 
the broad bean (Vicia J^aba). Details for performing culture 
experiments will be found at the end of the chapter. In these 
experiments, instead of putting pure water in the vessel, a 
solution of all the elements necessary to a plant if it should 
grow healthily is used. There are several prescriptions for a 
culture solution. One of the first proposed was that of £nop. 
This consists of 100 c.c. distilled water, I gm. calcium nitrate. 
0*25 gm. magnesium sulphate, 0-25 gm. acid potassium 
phosphate, 0*25 gm. potassium nitrate and a few drops of 
ferric chloride. This solution therefore, besides containing 
the elements hydrogen and oxygen of the water, contains 

calcium, nitrogen, magnesium, sulphur, potassium, phosphorus, 
iron and chlorine. 


A plant grown in distilled water does not last long, as experi- 
ment shows. One grown in this culture solution, however, grows 
and remains healthy. This proves that the above elements are 
necessary to a plant. The experiment can be carried still further 
to see what is the effect of the absence of any of these elements, 
or example, if instead of magnesium sulphate, magnesium 
onde IS substituted, the element sulphur is eliminated from 
the solution. Varieties of this experiment give some interesting 
formation. For example, if potassium be omitted the plant 
^omes dwarfed and cannot resist disease ; the omission of 

be easily poisoned ; and that of iron 
th^ plant from becoming green. This last case, that of 

tht n? f """ w ""bloropliyll manufacture, is called chlorosis and 
the plant is said to be chlorotic. 
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The phenomenon of chlorosis due to the absence of iron from 
the nutrient salts is very interesting, for from such an observa- 
tion one would naturally conclude that iron is therefore present 
as one of the elements in chlorophyll itself. Actually this is not 
the case. 

Some plants require more of certain elements than others do, 
and some soils contain more of such elements than other soils do. 
That is one of the reasons why one soil is good for one crop and 
another soil is good for another crop. Some results of culture 
experiments in pots (sand culture) and glass vessels (water 
culture) are illustrated in Figs. 96 and 97. 

Natural Manures 

Another problem arises in connexion with this considera- 
tion ; that is, the problem of leaching in the soil. By the process 
of leaching, elements in the soil become reduced in quantity, 
cither by being dissolved out by rain water, or by the action of 
the acids present in the soil, or by the plants themselves absorb- 
ing them. 

The question therefore is ; how are the elements to be pre- 
vented from being leached out too much, and how are they to 
be replaced ? In naturally occurring plant regions, such as 
meadows and forests, this is done by the plants themselves 
and also animals. When these living things die, their remains 
act as a natural manure, which is called humus. This is 
acted upon chemically (see Chap. VIII) and reduced to the 
original chemical compounds, which are washed back into 
the soil by the rain. 

In agricultural and horticultural cultivation this is not the 
case, since the plants are removed from the soil for use. In this 
case, the elements are replaced by manuring. Natural manure 
such as leaf mould or animal dung is added to the soil, either by 
being placed on the soil surface and left to be washed in by the 
rain or bv actual digging into the soil. Sometimes, howeve^ 
this method does not supply enough of the necessary chemicals, 
and then artificial manures or fertilisers are used. These arti- 
ficial fertilisers were first used extensively by Lawes. Artificial 
manures which contain nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium are 



Fir:. %. IVr E.vrKJUMKNTs. sn(p\MN<; THi: Ej'srrT*^ r Mwtrinc, 
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used tu a tzreat e\t(‘!it iti nuxlern fanniiiii and gardeninsi. The 
hestd^nown nitrogenous fertilisers aie Chih* salt])etre and 
ammonium sulphate, the latter being obtained from gasworks 



Fi<;. 07. W.vTKH Cei.TC Ki:s of Eiki d Peas. 

1. tap water. •*'- '^Knons“solI'".o.i 

lU, Knop's solution without sulphui. 

{After Duggar ) 
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or manufactured hy a process in which Tiitrogen from the air is 
heated under pressure witfi h^-drogen, so that the two elements 
combine together. This manufacture (jf fertiliser from atmos- 
pheric nitrogen is carrie<l out on a large scale at the works of the 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., at Hillingham. Diirliam. 

In spite of the great advantages of artificial manure in crop 
production, natural manure, such as farmyard inaniire, is inucli 
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Fio. 98 . EiOHT-YEAR-Oi.n Whitesmith (inosKUKitii v Pi.ants 
On the ripht, not nuumrocl in yenr of planting ; on the loft 

‘ planting Tho 


{Ph44o, Eoft MoU'nu} Ucfearrh Station.) 

more .successful in almost all types of plaut production. The 
effeft of ordinary farmyard manure on a gooseberry plant is 
shown m iig. 98. The suiwriority of farmyard manure over 

Cm rCt,'"''' experiments at 

i^ Kg. 99 illustrated graphically 

Jomotimes .soils are too acid. This is counteracted hy adding 
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Of interest in connexion with the extensive manufacture and 
use of artificial fertilisers is the dying-out of the starfish industry 
around the estuary of the Thames. Until recently, starfish were 
collected by the ton in the Thames estuary for two reasons : 
first, this animal was a nuisance to the oyster industry which 
flourishes in that region, since the starfish preys on the 
oyster ; and secondly, the starfish was sold to the farmers 
of north Kent and south Essex and placed in the soil as a 
manure. Now the industry has almost disappeared for two 
reasons : first, the use of artificial (chemical) manures instead ; 
and secondly, the starfish are not present in the estuary to 



Fio. 99. Yields of Wheat, in Bushels per Acre, from 
THE Broadbalk Field, Rothamsted. 

Manured with complete artificial manures and with farm- 
yard manures respectively. These are compared with the 
average yield for the whole country between the dates indi- 
cated. 

(From " Sature;’ after Sir Johri RutreU.) 

anywhere near such an extent since they have been driven 
further out to sea by the pollution of the River Thames, chiefly 

by shipping. 

Rotation of Crops 

Since some plants require more of certain elements than others, 
it would seem advi.sable never to grow the .same kind of plant on 
the same soil in two consecutive seasons. In the second season, 
another type of crop should be planted, ami in the third another, 
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and so on. Such a changing round of crops is known as the 

rotation of crops, and has been practised in agriculture since 

before Roman times. Although it is not used quite so much 

in gardening practice it would be better if it were. By this 

rotation of crops, one crop is alternated with a ‘ recuperative ’ 

crop. In one season a grain crop is grown, and in the next 
a root crop. 

What is called the ‘ four-course system ’ is still used extensively 
in agriculture. In this system, the rotation is wheat one year, 
then roots {such as swedes) in the next, then barley and then 
clover. The last-named is often used for a special purpose, as will 
be seen in Chap. VIII. 


‘ Carbohydrates 

Carbohydrates are common constituents both of plants and 

animals. They are useful to animals in that they are more 

e^ily digested, that is, they are more easily made soluble and 

thus ready for absorption into the system than proteins and 

fats are. They are therefore prescribed for people suffering from 
weak digestion. 

The name carbohydrate was given in the first place because 
It was discovered that these substances contain the elements 
carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, the last two being present in the 
same proportion as they are in water, that is, two parts by 
volume of hydrogen to one part of oxygen. We now know, how- 
ever, that this name is erroneous, for there are some carbo- 
hydrates m which the elements do not conform to this propor- 
tion. Nevertheless, the name still holds. 

Carbohydrat^, besides being an essential constituent of 
aX tT’ rf “n 

plant ce l.waU aa ceUulose. In animals, they seldom 
exist other than in the cell protoplasm. 

Carbohydrates may be roughly classified into two erouns 

All of them have high” 

th "'f'Fu ^l’® non-sugars are much higher than 

1 sXb eluTte' the ttetd 

re soluble m water, whereas the non-sugars are not. 
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' Sugars 

Sugars are very common in plant and animal tissues. For 
our purpose, the consideration of one or two will be sufficient ; 
but it must be realised that there is quite a large number 
of them. 

One of the simplest sugars is glucose. It is a brownish crystal- 
line substance with the formula CgHioOe. It is present as a food 
reserve in the fruit of the grape (hence its common name, grape- 
sugar), the onion bulb and onion seed and various leaves and roots 
of many plants. It is usually present in these cases in solution in 
the cell-sap of the vacuole. 

Commercially, this sugar is of some importance, though its 
sweetness is only about two-thirds that of the ordinary cane- 
sugar, used in cooking and at the table. It is used for sweetening 
the cheaper brands of jam and beer and, in the United, States 
especially, it is used in ice-cream, chewing-gum and condensed 

milk. 

In the grape, glucose plays a very important role commercially. 
As we shall see in Chap. XIII, some sugars can undergo the 
process of fermentation whereby they are converted into alcohol 
and carbon dioxide according to the equation 

CeHi,06->2C2H50H -H 2 CO 2 

sugar alcohol carbon dioxide 

In the ripe fruit of the grape, grown in warm countries such as 
France, the sugar content ranges from 2i5 to 35 per cent. By 
fermentation this is converted into alcohol during the process of 

wine-making. 

Glucose is also present in the human blood. When a person 
suffers from the disease called sugar diabetes, there is excess of 
this sugar which is given off in the urine. The disease can be 
diagnosed by testing the urine. By medical men, this sugar is 

called ‘ diabetic sugar.’ 

A much more familiar sugar is cane-sugar or sucrose. It lias 
the formula C, 2 HjoO„. This sugar is very common in nearly all 
the organs of plants, especially the leaves. It is present in var> - 
in‘T amounts, but in some plants the percentage is high enough 
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make it worthy of extraction. In the sugar-cane (Sacchantm 
o^cinarum), a plant grown for the purpose in troi>icaI lands 
(Fig. 100). the .sucrose content of the stem is about 20 per cent. 
In the root of the sugar-beet {Beta vulqaris var. Rapa) it is 10 
to 20 per cent, and it is also high in the bii'ch ( Bcf ula ) an<i maple 
(.-leer sacchanun). Sucrose and glucose are })re.sent together in 
many so-cailed ' fruits. There is inoie suci'ose tlian glucose in 



{From thr Collection, Royal Itotamc (iar^len^. A>»-. lo rmiesion of the Director.) 


the pineapple, strawberry and apricot : but tlie reverse is tlio 
case in the banana and the apple. 

In tl'o American a.ul 

after 0 to >4 months the first crop is taken : two t ears after, a 

cron” ready. Then, in accordance with the rotation of 

ops maize is usually .sottm. After the canes are cut they are 
transferred to the mills, where the juice is extracted by paLiim 

orieho'n°”f*’ "itli milk of lime in 

rder to neutralise any acids present, and then it is treated with 
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sulphur dioxide. The liquid is then allowed to concentrate by 
evaporation and the crystals produced form brown sugar. The 
white sugar is obtained by a process of refining. 

When the beet is used, the sugar is dissolved out of the root by 
slicing it and immersing the slices in water. Sugar-beet is now 
cultivated in certain parts of Great Britain, and, for various 
economic reasons, the industry is given a subsidy by the State 
in order to encourage its development. 

The residue, left after the majority of the sugar has crystallised 
out of the sugar-cane is called treacle or molasses, which forms an 
article of diet. It is also used in the making of rum, cattle food 
and boot blacking. In the case of the sugar-cane, the pressed 
canes are used for fuel, and in the case of the beet, a by-product 
called spent char which is used as a fertiliser. 

Two American scientific workers have found that if about 
6 per cent of cane-sugar be added to ordinary lime-sand mortar, 
the tensile strength of the mortar is increased by 60 per cent. 
The sugar is added dissolved in water after the lime has been 
slaked. With sugar at a low price, this discovery should have some 
practical value. 

The sugar-cane is now responsible for about 65 per cent, of the 
world’s supply of sugar, and the sugar-beet for 35 per cent. On 
the average, 27 million metric tons are produced annually through- 
out the world. The most important sugar-cane countries are 
Cuba (18 per cent, of the world’s supply), India (12 percent.) and 
Java (10 per cent.) ; whereas the sugar-beet countries are 
Germany (6-7 per cent.), U.S.S.R. (4-5 per cent.) and Czecho- 
slovakia (4‘5 per cent.). 


Non-Sugars 

Non-sugars are characterised by their high molecular weight 
and insolubility in water. Starch and cellulose are two very 
common ones in plants and they are both of commercial import- 

ance. There are several other non-sugars. 

Starch is insoluble in water and therefore cannot exist m solu- 
tion in the cell-sap like the sugars do. The chemical formula for 
starch is still very uncertain. Its empirical formula 
but we can only say that the molecular formula is ^(CeHioUa), 
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where n is still unknown. We know it is a high number, probably 
about 40, so that the molecular weight is very high. 

Starch is present in leaves, stems, roots and storage orgaijs 
such as the potato tuber and tulip bulb. Some plants, such as 
the onion and the bluebell, however, do not contain starch, but 
contain a great deal of sugar. 

Starch takes the form of microscopic grains in the plant, em- 
bedded in the cell cytoplasm. These grains vary considerably in 
shape, so much so that from a microscopic examination of them 
it is often possible to say from which plant they have been 
extracted. They vary in size too, from about 0 002 mm. to 
0*17 mm. in diameter. 

Starch grains are not merely homogeneous masses. They are 
formed of several layers or stratifications, thick, dense layers 
alternating with thin, less dense ones. The centre around which 
these layera are deposited is called the hilum. Sometimes two 
starch pains begin development near each other, then as the 
successive layers are deposited the growing grains touch each 
other and the succeeding layers are deposited around both grains 
thus forming a compound starch grain with two hila. Some- 
times there are three or even four hila. The normal grain with 
only one hilum is called a simple starch grain (Fig. 101). 

Starch as a commercial product is very important. Physically 
t IS a coUoid, and for that reason it is used in making past^, for 

nature of pastes and gums depends upon their 
coUoKial properties. In laundry work, starch I used for stiffet 

fronS ^ ^ coUars, serviettes and dress-shirt 

The most important economic use of starch, however is 
menSTo^ the plant, that is, as a food. It is the funda- 

proteins), peas {with proteins), arrowroot, sago, tapioca 

Btazil. Guiana and the 
exSnt^f If )• Starch is present in the rhizome to the 

American fcdiaiTl^ The product was once used by the South 
Indians as an antidote for wounds mode by poisoned 
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arrows : hence the name. The rhizomes are peeled and pulped. 
The starch is extracted by washing and then drymg the extract. 



simple 


POTATO 



WHEAT 



compound 



6EAN 




SACO 

Fig. 101 . Types of Starch Grains. 


It is an easily digested 
with digestive trouble. 


food, and is therefore used by patients 
It is also used for thickening soups. 
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Starches from many other plants are now used for making 
so-called arrowroot. 

Maize grains are comparatively small. They arc used in the 
manufacture of cornflour. Potato starch grains are ovoid in 
shape and larger than the maize grains. In extraction, 100 11>. of 
potatoes yield about 1(3 lb. of dry starch. Rice starch grains 



Fio. 102. Arro>vroot Pi..\nts showing the Rhizomes 

{From the Collection, Itouat Botanic Gardens, Era-, by permiseion of the Dir'ector.) 

are extremely small and misshapen. Rice starch is used exten- 

tlrih “ T 7 lb. of dried 

tarch the highest percentage knoivn. Sago is a starchy pre- 

am similar to those of the potato, but have very obvious figures 
them surfaces. Tapioca grains are smaU and are extracted 

which are cultivated m the tropics. Careful washing is necessary 

B.S.B. 
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ill tlie case of tapioca since the plants contain a slight trace of 
prussic acid (HCN), which is a strong poison (Fig. 103). 

Wheat starch is smaller and the grains are not so well shaped as 
those of potato starch. Tlie grains of wheat are ground into 
flour by the miller and the Hour is used for several purposes, the 



Fir.. 103. C.\ss.vv.\ Plant .showing thr Root Ti iuchs. 

(From (he CuU>rlion, /Sotaiiic (ianlem. Keir, by permission of (fie Director.) 

chief of which is baking. Flour is highly nutritious, for it con- 
tains not only starch but also protein. There is about four times 
as much starch as jirotein. 

Starch and protein are the main constituents of the foot! 
reserves of many cereals such as wheat, barley, oats, rye, maize 
and rice. These cereals have formed articles of diet for man and 
animals for many centuries, both in civilised communities and 
amongst savages. Other food-stuffs which have become fashion- 
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able in more recent times also contain starch and protein, such 
as macaroni, vermicelli and spaghetti. These foods are made 
from flour obtained from a special kind of wheat, which will be 
considered later in this chapter. 

Gums are very complicated carbohydrates, chemically. Some 
gums will dissolve in water to form adhesive substances. Others 
will not dissolve but will absorb water and form a jelly. Gum 
arabic is obtained from a plant {Acacia Senegal) which grows in 
the Sudan and is used in finishing silks and other textiles, in 
the making of wall-paper, the preparation of water colours, and 
a host of other processes. Gum tragacanth is extracted from 
certain plants {Astragalus) which are cultivated in Greece 
and Turkey and is used in the thickening of colours used 
in calico printing, in medicine as a vehicle for certain in- 
soluble powders, and in the pottery trade as a colour adhesive. 
Chewing-gum is obtained from a plant, Sapoia achras, which 
grows in tropical America. It is sweetened by the addition 

of glucose and flavoured by different essences, such as that 
of mint. 


Cellulose and its related substances are of great importance to 
the plant, and also economically to man. It is not a very impor- 
tant food reserve in plants. Nevertheless, in some cases it doe.s 
form an important food reserve. The purest cellulose is present 
in the cell-wall of the plant. The normally unthickened cell- 
wall contains a very high percentage of cellulose ; therefore 
some p ants store their food merely by producing very thick 
ceU-walls m the food-storing tissue, which is usuaUy the seed 

Rant's (^ri04r" " “ " 

Cellulose is chemically a carbohydrate, but. like starch its 

Unknown. AU that can be said at 

t T "'kore n is unknown. 

In 1934 It was estimated that the molecular weight of native 

Lrge one." - n 

The cotton plant (Go«sypmm) is the chief source of cotton in 
m^stry . The uses of cotton are so well knmvn that they scarcely 
need consideration now. Cotton is composed chiefly of cellulose 
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which is present in the cell-walls of certain very long cells which 
grow on the seeds of the plant, forming a very hairy covering 
(Figs. 105 and 106). 

About 60 per cent, of the world's cotton is produced in the 
United States, 18 per cent, in India and 6 per cent, in Egypt. 



Fro. 104. Cells of the Seed of Im-patienst Bahamina, 

WITH Cell-walls thickened with Cellulose as a 
Food Resekve. 

Cotton has been knowm from time immemorial, and was in use in 

India so far back as 1500 b.c. (Fig. 107). 

The cotton plant requires a warm, damp atmosphere and 
plenty of rain during the young stages of its growth. By a pro- 
cess of irrigation the young plants are absolutely flooded, and 
later this water is drained off. In the actual manufacture of the 
cotton textile, a very humid atmosphere is required and a not too 
high temperature. This is to prevent the slender cotton threads 
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from breaking during the process. Tliat is why Lancashire is such 
a good col ton -manufacturing centre. Nowadays, t he atmosphere 
of the rooms of tlie cotton mills in which the looms are working 
is kept humid either by flooding the floors with water or by intro- 
ducing -steam into the atmosphere through jets. Sometimes both 
methods are u.sed. but the latter is the more modern method. 



Fig. 105. Flowers of the Cotton Plant. 

In the bottom right-hand corner is a pod with its hairy 

seeds exposed. 

Apart from almost pure cellulose there are many very impure 
types called compound cellulose. These are of great importance 
to the plant. Compound cellulose is composed of cellulose to- 
other with other chemicals which are not carbohydrates. Wood 
for example IS formed of cellulose united with a substance called 
lignm and also other substances. This forms the basis of the 
structure of vessels, tracheitis, fibres and stone cells. Wood is 

The woody fibres of the jute plant 
CoreAoras), winch grows chiefly in and around India, are used 

the manufacture of carpets, tapestries and ropes. Straw is 
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formed from the dried stems of cereals and composed chiefly of 
pure and compound celluloses. Large masses of woody tissue, 
used as timber, have alread^-^ been considered. 

Apart from the fundamentally important and well-knowm uses 
of cellulose and compound celluloses, these carbohydrates, when 
treated in various ways, have many other industrial uses. 
Cellulose is the chief raw material in paper-making. Paper is 
made either from cotton waste (rags) or from wood pulp — 
chiefly the latter nowadays. In the latter case, the lignin is re- 



Fig. 106. A Single Hair of the Cotton Seed, which 
FORMS THE Raw M.\terial for the manufacture of 
Cotton. Note how the Hair twists. < x 300.) 


moved first by treating the pulp with carbon disulphide, thus 
leaving the comparatively pure cellulose behind. 

Some incandescent lamp mantles and electric lamp filaments 
are prepared by treating cellulose with zinc chloride. The syrup 
is forced through glass nozzles into alcohol and then afteiwards 
washed and carbonised. 

Cotton waste, when treated with one part of nitric acid to three 
parts of sulphuric acid and the resulting mass dried, forms the 
explosive called gun cotton. 

Blasting gelatine, used in blasting operations, is a mixture ot 
gun cotton and nitroglycerine. 
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Cellulose is also used in the manufacture of india-rubber, 
celluloid, artificial silks, viscose (a substance used in sizing 
paper and in the manufacture of wall-paper), viscoid (used 
in the manufacture of cheaj) mouldings and statues), cellu- 
lose acetate (for dressing the fabric of aeroplane wings aiul 
for dress material known as rayon), cellite (for the manu- 
facture of non-flammable cinematograj)h films) and water-proof 
(Willesden) paper. 
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Fk:. 107. A Cotton Pi.antation in Tun Si dan. 
(Keproducal hp kind pennitsitm of the Conlrollt-r of JI M. .siu(i,„iery OJiee.) 


Proteins 

Proteins are the most important constituents of protoplasm. 
The term protein ’ comprises a large variety of substances 
occurring m the plant and animal kingdoms. There is quite a 
high percentage of proteins in milk. The ‘ white ’ of an egg is 
composed mainly of protein and water, the chief protein being 
called albumin. The lean part of meat is composed chiefly of 
different proteins ; so also is the flesh of fish. 

In plants, proteins occur either as solids or in the colloidal 
condition in the cell-sap. Apart from the proteins wliich form 
the mam part of protoplasm, these food-stuffs arc often present 
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as reserves in almost any part of a plant, especially in seeds and 
vegetative organs of reproduction such as the potato tuber. In 
this organ, the reserve proteins are present chiefly in those 
parenchymatous cells immediately beneath the epidermis or 
skin. That is why potatoes which are cooked in their ‘ jackets ’ 
are more nourishing than potatoes which have been peeled. 

Solid proteins are sometimes amorphous and sometimes 
crystalline. A very special kind of protein reserve is present in 
the seed of the castor-oil plant [Ricinns commnnis) and in other 
seeds. In this case, several proteins unite to form an ovoid 
structure called an aleurone grain (Fig. 108). Under the micro- 


Fio. 108. Left, ALEtmoNE Grains m a Cell from the 
Seed of the Castor Oil Pi.ant ( x 550) ; Right, a single 
Aleurone Grain ( x 1800). < 

scope, this structure appears as an egg-shaped matrix in which is 
embedded two smaller structures. One of these forms a crystal 
shape. This is composed of protein and is called the crystalloid. 
(This term must not be confused with the term which we have 
already used in contradistinction to the term colloid). The other 
structure within the matrix of the aleurone grain is spherical 
in shape and is therefore called the globoid. This is not a protein, 
but is composed of the double phosphate of calcium and mag- 
nesium. The matrix in which the crystalloid and the globoid 
are embedded is composed of protein which is different from the 
protein of the crystalloid in that it is chemically much simpler. 
Surrounding the whole aleurone grain is a thin skin which is 

formed of a different protein again. 
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In the potato, the proteins are ehiefiy solid, forming cuhieal 
crystals. 

Proteins ai-e very common in cereals, especially the grains, 
such as maize and wheat : hence flour is composed chiefly of 
protein and starch. Proteins also form the chief food reserve in 
pea and bean seeds. 

All proteins contain the elements carbon, hydrogen, oxygen 
and nitrogen, and many types also contain phosphorus or sulphur. 

Proteins form a very common article of diet . They are present 
in a very high percentage in lean meat, milk, eggs, and, of course, 
many vegetables. Flour contains differ- 
ent proteins, the chief of which is 
gliadin; therefore such manufactured 
foods as macaroni, vermicelli and spa- 
ghetti have a high protein content, 
since these foods are manufactured 
from flour. For these products a certain 
type of wheat is grown, chiefly in Medi- 
terranean countries. The flour obtained 
from this wheat is milled to a medium 
thickness, mixed with boiling water, 
and kneaded to a dough. There is a 
high percentage of gluten (a protein) in 
this special flour and this makes the 
dough very stiff. The dough is then 
transferred to a large press and forced 
through openings of the required size. 

According to the size and shape of these 

orifices, so we get macaroni, vermicelli, or spaghetti. The pro- 

article of diet, ^pecially by Alediterranean peoples. These foods ^ 

are also eaten by diabetics owing to the large amount of dieest 
ible gluten which they contain. amount ot digest- 



Cl trJtcr 
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6 5% protein 
fat 

Fio, 109. The Percen- 
TAOE Composition of a 
Loaf of Bread. 

(AfUr MoUnm atid Ilulchiton.) 


rais ana uils 

Bo^h difference between fats and oils 

th names are only general ones, a fat denoting a solid and In 
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oil denoting a liquid, under the normal conditions of temperature, 
etc. Apart from this, fats and oils are very similar. 

Each name denotes a gi'oup of many substances which, apart 
from being important constituents of living protoplasm, form 
important food reserves in plants and animals. Many animal 
fats are very familiar, and their uses are equally as well known. 

All fats contain the elements carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, 
but, of course, not in the same proportion as they are in the 
carbohydrates. Fats are formed by the chemical reaction of a 
fatty acid, of which there are about a dozen important ones, with 
the well-known substance glycerine or glycerol, which is actually 
one of the alcohols. 

The specific gravity of all oils and fats is less than that of 
water, and they are all insoluble in it ; but they are soluble in 
chloroform, ether, carbon disulphide and carbon tetrachloride. 
The majority also make a translucent mark on paper. 

Oils are often found as food reserves, usually in parenchymatous 
cells as small droplets suspended either in the cytoplasm or the 
cell-sap. They occur in all types of plants, from the seaweeds 
upwards. In angiosperms, fats and oils are found chiefly in 
seeds ; for example, the Brazil nut, which is really a seed and 
not a nut, contains nearly 70 per cent, and the almond contains 
about 55 per cent. 

Oils vary in chemical composition and for that reason they 
have different properties. For the same reason also, oils have all 
kinds of economic uses, such as illumination, lubrication, soap- 
making. foods and so forth. 

Olive oil is extracted from the fruit of the olive {Olea europcsa). 
The best olive oil is extracted by the mere pressure of the fruit 
and is used as a food, such as a medium in which to preserve other 
foods and also in salad oils and dressings. Inferior olive oil is 
extracted by dissolving it out in a fat solvent such as carbon 
disulphide, and this oil is used in making certain kinds of soap^ 
Cotton-seed oil is extracted as its name implies, from the seed o 
the cotton plant by pressure at a temperature of about JO C. 
After puriHcation it is used in the manufacture of soap and rub e 
substitutes. Not many years ago, cotton seed was considered a 
waste product and a nuisance. To-day it is a very important 
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agricultural product. Coco-nut oil is obtained from ripe coco-nut 
fruit (Cocos nucifera) (see Chap. XIX). Soap made from this oil 
is useful because it is one of the very few so^ps which can absorb 
large quantities of salt water. It is therefore useful for washing 
in sea-water. 

Palm oil is extracted from the fruit of one of the tropical palms 

(Elaeis guineensis) and has the consistency of lard. It is used 

in the manufacture of margarine. Rape oil is obtained from tho 

seeds of Brassica rapa and is sometimes used as an illuminant. 

By heating it to 70° C. and drawing a current of air over it, the 

so-called ‘ blown oil ’ is produced. This will mLx with mineral 

oils such as paraffin, and the mixture is used for the lubrication 

of marine engines. Linseed oil is obtained by pressure from the 

seeds of the flax plant (Lirnim usitatissimum). The residue left 

after pressure forms the well-known oil-cake which is used as 

cattle food. Linseed oil, and also walnut oil and poppy-seed oil, 

are used in oil paints. Castor oil is obtained by compressing the 

seeds of the castor-oil plant (Ricinvs cornmunis). It is used as a 

medicine, and is also a very valuable chemical in the dyeing 
industry. ® 


Soap-making 

Soap-making is an important industry. In Great Britain it 

iS carried on cliiefly in Lancashire and London. This industry 
depends on plant and animal fats as one of its raw materials. 
The fat or oil is boiled with caustic soda, during which the 
process of saponiflcation takes place. Then the mixture is 
saturated with common salt and, since the soap will not dissolve 
m salt water it rises to the surface, whereas the glycerol from 
the ori^nal fat remains dissolved in the salt solution. For 

taT? u? fT’ fats and oUs are used : taUow 

Newt^Iandi i" Australia and 

Wew Zealand), palm oil, coco-nut oil, palm-kemel oil, and oUve 

^d iStroT "" “ " '°«on.seed oil 

wWl! brief survey of the various types of substances 

which help to make up the plant body giv^ an idea Tthe 
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complicated chemical structure of j)lants. Animals, includ- 
ing ourselves, are built up of similar substances (in many cases, 
the same), therefore they too are extremely complicated 
organisms. 

By consuming plants, animals absorb these food-stuffs. 
Therefore, the food, or dietetic, value of plants depends on 
(a) their own chemical composition and {b) what the animal con- 
suming them actually requires. Fig. 109 shows in a diagrammatic 
form the percentage composition of ordinary bread. 


PRACTICAL WORK 


1. Soak some bean seeds in water for twenty-four hours. Then 
sow them in damp sawdu.st, nn<l keep tliem well watered. When 
their shoots are just appearing above the surface, carefully remove 
the young plants, making sure that they are not damaged. Select 
three plants which are equally developed and sow one in a pot of 
sawdust, another in sand, and another in garden soil. Keep the 
plants well watered and in a suitable place, such as a window or 
greenhouse. Make and keep a record of the growth of the plants, 
and notice which plant de\elops best. Make drawings at inter- 
vals of several days, and explain the difference in development. 


2. Choose three bean seeds, as nearly a.s possible, equal in 
weight. Weigh them and record their weight. C’ut one of the 
seeds into small pieces and place in a dish. Put the dish in a hot- 
air oven and allow the pieces of bean seed to dry. After several 
hours, take the di.sh out, allow it to cool, then record the weight. 
Then replace the di.sh in the oven and leave for several hours again. 
Then re-weigh. Continue this until there is no further loss m 
weight ; thus showing that all tlic water lias been driven off. 
Calculate the difference between the dried bean seed and the 
original. This will give the amount of water originally pr^ent 
in the seed. Calculate the percentage dry weight of the .see<i Irom 
this. Then transfer the pieces of .seed into a weighed crucible and 
ignite it over a Bunsen burner, to a dull red heat. Continue until 
only ash is left. Then allow to cool and weigh. Do this again, and 
continue to do it until there is no further reduction in ^^elght. 
This then gives the weiglit of the ash of tlie seed, and its percentage 

of the drv weight should be calculated. . , • i 

Plant one of the other two seeds in siuid «nd the other in 
allow both to grow in favourable conditions. ^\ hen the plant in 

:;n7isbepnnTng....sl.ow signs of .lying off, *.l y rerno.^ 

from tl.e sand, maUi..gs,no not to break off any "f 

by means of sheets of bkh ting paper, ■'“'""' f ai.y extraneous w at 

(tt,i.s will be fotmd chielly on the roots). W e.gh ‘h® 
obtain its percentage dry weight and percentage ash as before. 
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the same with the plant iti the soil wlion it begins to show signs 
of dying off. Tabulate the results in th»* following manner : 



Weight 

of 

jSeed 

Weight 

of 

Plant 

1 

Dry 

Weight 

Percentage 

Dry 

Weight 

Weight 

of 

A sh 

Percentage 
Weight of 
Ash 

U iisown 
Seed 


1 

1 

1 




Plant 
sown in 
Sand 






1 

Pla7it 
sown in 
Soil 


1 

1 






Thoroughly study these tabulated results, and write an explana* 
tory account of them. 


3. Prepare a culture solution from Knop's prescription. Also 
prepare the following solutions : 

(а) Knop’s solution, but using calcium sulphate and potassium 

sulphate instead of the corresponding nitrate ; thus 
omitting nitrogen from the solution. 

(б) Knop s solution, but omitting potassium phosphate : thus 

omitting phosphorus. 

(c) Knop’s solution, but using the corresponding sodium salts 

instead of the potassium salts mentioned ; thus omittinir 
potHs.sium. ® 

(d) Knop’s solution, but substituting sodium nitrate for calcium 

nitrate ; thus omitting calcium. 

(e) Knop's solution, but substituting sodium sulphate for 

sulphate; thus omitting magnesium. 

U) Kmops solution, omitting the ferric chloride; thus omitting 


(?) but substituting magnesium nitrate for 

magnesium sulphate ; thus omitting sulphur. 

Place some Knop’s solution in one jar and some of the 

cardboard (see 

ments on the growth, rtc.? of ?he ®'®' 
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4. Very useful information can be obtained from pot cultures. 
Fill five pots (about 10 inches in diameter) with sand. Then mix 
the following artificial manures : 

(а) Superphosphate, 10 grm. 

Potassium sulphate, 2 grm. 

Sodium nitrate, 4 grm. 

(б) The same, omitting the superphosphate. 

(c) The same, omitting the potassium sulphate. 

(d) The .same, omitting the sodium nitrate. 

To Pot 1 , adding nothing ; to Pot 2, apply about one*third of (a); 
to Pot 3, one-third of (6) ; to Pot 4, one-third of (c) ; to Pot 5, 
one-third of (d). 

Then sow some mustard seeds in all the pots and place in the 
open. See they are well watered. After a few days, add another 
third of the manure mixtures to their respective pots. This is done 
by mixing the manure with a little sand and sprinkling over the 
top and watering. A few days later, add the rest. 

Make a record of, and if possible photograph, the results. 

5. Make a solution of glucose. This sub.stance is obtainable at 
the chemist’s and just a little is required, dissolved in water 
in a test-tube. Then test for glucose by means of Fehling’s 
solution. 

This solution is made up in separate parts, Fehling’s solution A 
and Fehling's solution B. A is prepared by dissolving 34*6 grm. of 
copper sulphate in 500 c.c. of distilled water. B is prepared by 
dissolving 175 grm. of Rochelle salt and 50 grm. of sodium 
hydroxide in 500 c.c. of distilled water. 

To about half a test-tube full of glucose solution add a few drops 
of Fehling's solution A. Note the blue coloration. Thenaddafew 
drops of Fehling’s solution B. Note that the blue coloration now 
becomes intensified. 

Then warm the solution gently over a Bunsen burner. Note 
that the colour gradually disappears and a bright red jjreci- 
pitate of copper oxide is formed. This indicates the presence 
of glucose. 

6. Test various plant organs for gluco.se. This is done 1^ 
extracting some of the juice from the plant organ to be te.sted. 
Cut the tissue into fine pieces and then crush the material with a 
pestle and mortar. If little juice is extracted, add a few c.c. ot 
water and continue to crush. Then perform Fehhng s test on the 


plant extracts obtained. • 

The following are suggested plant materials for this test : \ anous 
types of leaves ; carrot, turnip, dandelion, beet, etc. roots ; 
various stems, potato tubers ; various ty^pes of fruit such as 
apple, pear, plum, tomato, prunes, etc. ; seeds ; and so tortn. 

Make a record of the results. 

7. Perform the Fehling’s test for sucrose (cane-sugar). Note 
that there is no reaction to Fehling's solution in this case. 
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8. To a piece of household starch, add a little io’diuo solution. 
Iodine is scarcely soluble in water, so the solution is usually com- 
posed of iodine in alcohol or potassium iodide. Note that tlio 
iodine on the starch gives a deep blue coloration. This is a well- 
known reaction of starch. 

9. Test for starch in plant organs, by means of the iodine test. 
Examine certain roots; stems; storage organs such as potato 
tubers, carrot and parsnip roots, onion and tulip bulbs ; apple, 
orange, banana, fruit, etc. Test as many parts of plants as possible. 
In all cases, it will be necessary to add the iodine solution to a cut 
surface. 

• In the case of green leaves, to note the colour reaction, it is best 
to remove the chlorophyll first ; also, for reasons to bo d iscu.sscd 
later on, leaves should be gathered immediately after they have 
been exposed to several hours of daylight. To remove the green 
colour from a leaf, place it for a few minutes in boiling water, 
ilns kills the cells. Then immense the loaf in alcohol in a test-tube. 
Flace the test-tube m hot water, but remove the flame. The 
boiling point of alcohol is lower than that of water, so, provided 
the water is hot enough, the alcohol will boil. Note that the boil- 
mg alcohol removes the chlorophyll from the leaf and becomes 
green in consequence. 

When the leaf i.s white through the lo.ss of its clilorophvll. 
immerse it m an iodine solution. If starch is present in it, it wili 
^ume a deep blue colour. Perform this test on several t\'pes of 

AKvftv^ onion, elm, hyacinth, etc. 

cf Record the names of those leaves which 

contain starch, and those which do not. 

grains under the microscope. A good 

K ‘ t^ber. Cut a tuber and take a small 

scrapmg by means of a knife or scalpel. Enough to cover a pin’s 

?he examine i^do^ 

the high power of the microscope. By very careful focusint? nn 

fieftfor^LL'k se® the hilui^ and layers of stfath 
ncation. Look also for compound grains. 

Then of simple and compound grains 

and draw other examples of starch grains such as those 

iodVne!Mr.L^nre™it‘aSdToteThat!trr; 

a good test for ^eUiITose^. ®®llulose, and this colour reaction is 

Make a record of these results, and perform a similar test on a 
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slice of onion bulb. Explain why a similar reaction» though not 
so clear, takes place in this case. 

12. To the cut surface of a piece of wood, apply a little colourless 
solution of aniline sulphate or chloride. Note the assumption of a 
bright yellow colour. This is a well-known colour reaction for 
wood. Record this result. 

Now cut across the stems of certain herbaceous plants, and 
apply the aniline chloride to the cut surfaces. Look for any 
evidence of wood and record its position in the stem. 

13. Prepare a solution of protein by .shaking up the white of an 
egg in its own v’olume of water. Then perform the following 
colour tests for proteins, keeping a careful record of the results : 

(а) Biuret reaction. Add a little caustic soda to some protein 

solution in a test-tube. Then add a little copper sulphate 
solution. A violet colour results. 

(б) Milton's reaction. To some of the protein solution add some 

iSIillon's reagent. The protein is precipitated and turns 
pink. 

Millon's reagent i.s prepared by dissolving .some mercury 
in twice its weight of concentrated nitric acid. Heat 
should be applied to accelerate solution, the operation 
being performed in a fume cupboar<l. Wlien the reaction 
has ceased, dilute the solution with twice its volume of 
distilled water. 

(c) Xanthoproteic reaction. Add some concentrated nitric acid 
to the protein solution. A yellow colour results. To this 
add some ammonia, when the colour is intensified to 
orange. 

Carefully describe these experiments and record the results. 

14. Perform the protein colour tc.sts on various cut tissues of 
plants, such as bean seed, potato tuber, etc. Note and record the 
position of greatest protein concentration. For example, if the 
test is applied to the whole cut surface of half a potato tuber, the 
reaction will be greatest just beneath the .'^kin. 

15. Using a piece of animal fat, perform the following tests, 
recording the results : 

(а) The fat makes a translucent mark on paper. 

(б) It is not soluble in water, but i.s soluble m ether, petrol and 

acetone. . , , . 

(c) If a little solution of o.smic acid be applied to it, a blacK 

coloration results. 

16. Apply the osmic acid tost to the cut surface of the castor- 
oil seed. Note the presence of the oil. 

Note— The foregoing tests for carbohydrates, proteins and fats 
should be performed on as many types of plant tissue as tune will 

permit. 
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Then siini]ar tests should be applied to various familiar plant 
articles of diet, and those typos of food-sttifTs detected an<l those 
proved absent should be recorded. A good example is ordinary 
flour. 

It must be realised that these tests are really very rough ones. 
More delicate tests would involve much more time and labour than 
could be spared. Therefore, it will bo necessary .sometimes to 
carry out the tests several times, when they are negative, in order 
to make sure that that food being testerl really is absent. 


Field Work 

Useful tests for manures can be carried out by aj^pb’ing those 
suggested for Experiment 4, in various plot.s in the garden. Un- 
manured plots and plots with field manure and \'arious mixtures 
of artificial manures (all carefully labelled) could be cultivated, 
using the same type of plant on all plots. 

A visit to any agricultural or horticultural experimental station 
within reach would be well worth while. A courteous application 
to the director of such a station would not meet with a refusal, so 
long as one is prepared to conform to certain necessary rules If 
a party pays such a visit, no doubt guides would be provided, 
who would add greatly to the interest and value of the visit. 


CHAPTER VII 

ABSORPTION OF MATERIALS BY THE LIVING CELL 

The structure of a cell, both from the physical and chemical 
points of view, is very complicated. It may be said that the 
cell is a veritable chemical laboratory containing, besides a good 
supply of water, many chemical substances both organic and 
inorganic, namely, carbohydrates, proteins, fats, mineral salts, 
etc. 


The Cell as a busy Laboratory 

This opens up the question : how do all the substances of 
which the cell is composed get into it ? In most cases all 
substances enter the cell in the liquid condition ; never as a gas or 
a solid. They are either in the liquid state themselves or are in 
solution, usually in water. This gives rise to the question : why 
is it solids are present in cells, and how do cells give off and absorb 
gases ? For example, there are solid starch grains in many plant 
cells. It might be suggested that the starch enters in the liquid 
condition and then becomes transformed into the solid state once 
it has entered the cell. But this cannot be the case, for starch 
never exists as a liquid. Tlien it might be suggested that the 
.starch enters dissolved in water. But this is not so, for starch is 
insoluble in water. So there can only be one other suggestion, 
and that is that the starch does not enter as starch at all. It is 
some other substance which, after entering the cell, becomes built 
up chemically into starch. This is the ca.se, and therefore various 
chemical reactions must take place within the cell. 

There are hundreds of such reactions taking place. Chemical 
substances are being built up and others are being broken down 
into simpler substances. The living cell is like a very busy 
chemical laboratory, and it is these chemical reactions which 
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chiefly constitute the living processes of a plant and, indeed, of 
an animal. 


Pressure and Permeability 

# 

Many substances will take up water, some very vigorously 
indeed. For example, concentrated sulphuric acid is used in 
desiccators because it will absorb a great deal of water, even when 
the latter is present as water vapour. 

Whatever mechanism is used for forcing water into the absorb- 
ing substance, there must be some pressure behind it. This pres- 
sure, which, of course, varies considerably, is called suction 
pressure. Again, it is easy to conceive that if two absorbing 
substances are brought into contact with each other, then the one 
with the greater suction pressure wdll absorb water from the 
one with the less, until each contains the same relative amount 
of water : that is, until there is an equilibrium between them. 

Now, since cells obviously must absorb water, they must exert 
a suction pressure. 

If a solution of some kind be separated from pure water by 
means of a membrane, one of three things will happen, according 
to the structure of the separating membrane. If the membrane be 
perforated, the solution will pass through easily. The mem- 
brane is therefore said to be permeable. On the other hand, if 
the membrane is not perforated at all, like, for example, a sheet 
of glass, then the solution is completely separated from the water 
and cannot pass through the membrane, which is therefore said 
to be impermeable. There are membranes, however, w'hich will 
allow the solvent to pass through, but not the substance dis- 
solved in it (the solute). Such membranes are said to be semi- 
permeable. Parchment paper, for example, is semi-permeable to 
a sugar solution in that it will allow the water (solvent) to pass 
through it, but not the dissolved sugar (solute). 

Therefore, there must be a pressure set up which forces the 
water through such a membrane. If a solution of cane-sugar be 
separated from pure water by a parchment or sausage paper 
membrane, the water wiU be forced through the membrane from 
the pure water side into the cane-sugar side. 

This process is weU illustrated by a simple experiment 
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sausagc- 

pjper 


it; 

V.' 


(Fitr. 1 10). Tlu'oiigli a bored rubber stopper fit a piece of com- 
paratively wide glass tubing tightly. Then fix another stopper 
into one end of a cylinder of sausage paper (a good semi-permeable 

membrane) and ensure no leak- 
age by binding it with strong 
\vire. Fill the sausage paper 
with a strong sugar solution ; then 
fix the first rubber stopper to 
which the glass tube is attached, in 
the other end of the sausage paper. 
Bind this with wire also. Then 
immerse, as shown in the diagram, 
in a vessel of water. Mark, with 
a piece of adhesive paper, the 
position of the sugar solution in 
the tube. After a few hours, the 
solution will have passed some 
distance up the tube, thus show- 
ing that water has passed from 
the vessel into the cane-sugar 
solution. If the solutions are re- 
versed, then the level inside the 
glass tube will, of course, drop. 

The pressure responsible for 
such a passage of water is called 
osmotic pressure, and the process 
is referred to as osmosis. If two 
cane-sugar solutions be separated 
by a semi-permeable membrane 
the water will pass from the lower 
concentration to the higher, and 
will continue to do so until the 
concentrations are equal on both sides of the membrane. That 
is, osmosis aims at establishing an equilibrium in concentration on, 
both sides of the membrane. 

The cause of osmotic pressure is still uncertain. Just like 
other forms of pressure, however, it can be counteracted by any 
other pressures acting in the opposite direction. For example, if 
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a sucrose solution be placed inside a semi-permeable membrane 
and immersed in pure water, as shown in Fig. Ill, tlicn a certain 
weight placed on the surface of the solution, the entry of water 
by osmosis could be prevented and t)ie smallest possible weight 
to prevent any entry of water would be that which exerts a 
downward pressure equal to the osmotic pressure tending to 
force water inwards. 

In the case of a 1 per cent, solution of sucrose thi.s is equiva- 
lent to a weight of 10^ lb. per square inch of the surface of 
the solution, as illustrated in 
Fig. 111. 

The skin of a pig’s bladder 
also forms an excellent semi- 
permeable membrane. If, 
therefore, a pig’s bladder 
were filled with a solution of 
sugar and then immersed in 
water, the water would pass 
into the bladder by osmosis. 

The result would be that the 
bladder would swell and, since 
it is elastic, it would become 
distended. Now, when elastic 
bodies are stretched, it is well 
known that, owing to the co- 
hesion of the particles (that is, 
the attractive force tending to keep the particles of the elastic 
material together), there is a tendency to resist further stretch- 
ing, and the more such bodies are stretched the greater does this 
resistance become. Therefore, as the bladder becomes more and 
more distended, the more and more does the membrane of the 
bladder resist this stretching effect. It follows from this that the 
elastic tension, by resisting the stretching of the membrane, is 
also resisting the entry of water into the bladder, since it is the 
latter which is causing the stretching. In other words, while 
(Mmosis is tending to force water fnto the bladder, the elastic ten- 
Sion of the membrane is tending to force water out of the bladder. 

Ihis can be weU illustrated in the pumping up of a bic^xle t 3 Te.* 


Wtighi 9 



.SENTATION OF THE PRESSUUE DUE 

TO Osmosis. 

The weiglit is just sufficient to 
prevent water passing through tho 
membrano into tlje inside vessel. 
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Here, the water is represented by air. The pressure required to 
force air into the tjTe by means of the pump represents the 
osmotic pressure. As the air passes into the tyre, it forces the 
t\Te to swell, but the elastic properties of the rubber tyre make 
it resist this swelling. The more the tyre swells, the more does it 
resist swelling, and that is why the more a tjTe is pumped up, the 
harder it becomes to pump. The pump is forcing air in, but 
the swollen tyre is trying to force air out again. It does not suc- 
ceed in forcing the air out, of course, for there is no passage out- 
wards for the air. 

That such a pressure exists is clearly demonstrated if the tyre 
is punctured ; for as soon as the air is supplied ^\ith an outward 
passage, it is forced out. The puncture also shows that the more 
a tyre is swollen, the greater is its outward pressure, for the harder 
a tyre is pumped up, the greater is the rush of air when there is a 
puncture. This is very similar to what is going on in the case of 
the pig's bladder. Osmotic pressure forces water in; the stretching 
wall of membrane is trying to press water out. This outward 
pressure is called wall pressure, and therefore, in the case of the 
bladder, the suction pressure, SP, is equal to osmotic pressure, 
OP, minus wall pressure, WP. Better still, it can be expressed 
as an equation : ^ Qp _ p 

Now, consider the bladder containing the solution of sugar, 
immersed, not in pure water, but in another sugar solution. If 
the concentration of sugar inside the bladder is the same as the 
concentration outside, there will be no passage of water, since 
osmosis tends towards an equilibrium of concentration and that 
equilibrium is already established. If, however, the solution 
outside is stronger, then osmosis will take place towards the 
otitside, with the result that the bladder will lose water. On the 
other hand, if the solution outside is weaker, then osmosis ^vill 
take place inwards and the bladder will absorb water, but not at 
such a great rate as it would if immersed in pure water. 

In this case, there is another force acting ; that is, the osmotic 
pressure of the sugar solution on the outside. If the osmotic 
pressure of the solution inside the bladder be represented by 
OP^ and the osmotic pressure of the less-concentrated solu- 
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tion outside by OP2> then OPy is greater than OPo* 
suction pressure which forces water into the bladder now can 
be represented by the equation : 

SP = OP^-{WP^OP2). 

In its relation to water, the living plant cell is very similar to 
the bladder containing the sugar solution. There is one great 
difference, however. The mechanism depends on elasticity and 
semi*permeabilit3', and both cliaracteristics are found in the one 
structure, in the case of the bladder, that is, the liladder mem- 
brane. In the case of the cell, the cell-wall is elastic, but quite 
permeable. Therefore it supplies the necessary elasticity' to give 
the negative wall pressure, but not the semi-permeability to give 
the osmotic pressure. The semi-permeable membrane is sup- 
plied by the protoplasm itself. 

The protoplasm of the cell acts as a seini-permeabh membrane. It 
lies against the cell-wall, as we have already' seen. Tlie osmotic 
solution is found in the cell-sap which is present in the vacuole. 

Thus, if the cell be immersed in water, it will absorb water, 
very similar to the way in which the bladder does. This is 
exactly how it happens in Nature so long as the cell is immersed 
in pure water or in a solution of a concentration lower than that 
of the cell-sap. Also, if two cells lying side by side have cell-saps 
of different concentration, water will pass from the cell of lower 
concentration to the cell of higher. This is the mechanism 
whereby water passes from one cell to another. 

The tremendous pressure set up by suction pressure in plant 
cells can be imagined from the behaviour of stored wheat, which 
becomes accidentally drenched with water. Wheat stored in the 
holds of ships has been kno™ to burst the sides of the vessels, 
when water has penetrated into it. A few y’ears ago a granary 
at Wth, packed with stored wheat, caught fire. The water 
from the hoses got into the wheat. The cells of the grains 
absorbed it by suction pressure, with the result that the wheat 
became so swollen that it burst the walls of the granary. 

Our present-day knowledge of osmosis with relation to living 
^lls is due very much to the researches of Dr. F. F. Blackman, 
Professor H. H. Dixon and Professor S. C. Brooks, 
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Turgidity and Plasmolysis 

If a cell be immersed in pure water, it will swell, within the 
limits of the elasticity of the cell-wall. Now, what would happen 



if the cell were immersed 
in a solution of a concen- 
tration higher than that of 
the cell-sap ? By the pre- 
vious reasoning, it is quite 
clear that the water of the 



cell-sap would pass cntt of 
the cell and, instead of 
swelling, the cell would 
shrink. This is exactly 
what does happen. Of 
course, the vacuole gets 
smaller and the whole cell. 




L. j: PS. 

Fro. 112. Plasmolysis w a Cell. 

Tlie top figure represents the eell just 
as it has been immersed in a strong soliy 
tion of cane-.sugHr. Note tliat the cell is 
pressed firmly against its surrounding 
cell-wall. The next figure represents the 
coll a few minutes afterwards. Plasmo- 
lysis has commenced, the cell is breaking 
away from the wall (the spaces between 
becoming filled with sugar solution), and 
the vacuoles are smaller. The lower 
figure represents complete plasmolysis. 
Note here the disappearance of the 
vacuoles. 


including its protoplasm, 
shrinks, but the cell-wall, 
being more or less solid, 
cannot shrink so much, so 
the cell proper tears away 
from the cell- wall ; conse- 
quently a space containing 
some of the solution of im- 
mersion is left between the 
shrunken cell and its cell- 
wall. In this condition, 
the cell is said to be plas- 
molysed, and this process 
of shrinkage is called plas- 
molysis. Plasmolysis can 
easily be seen under the 
microscope if cells, such 


which contain a coloured cell-sap. are used and immersed in a 
rather highly concentrated solution of salt or sugar. Direc- 
tions for this are given in the practical work (Fig. 112). 
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K such cells are not kept too long in the plasmolyscd condition, 
it is conceivable that they will recover their normal condition if re- 


(0 KMT cm tMME.DlAT£LY 
ON tMM£fiSION IN ITRONC 
SUGAR SOLUTION. 


(2) THE SAMt C£U A F£W 
MfNUrES AfTlRWARDS 
PLASMOLTSIS UCINNINC. 


(J) TN£ SAME CEll SOME 
rURTHlR TIME AFTERWARDS 
COMALETi ALASMOLYSIS. 



ttron^ Svl^f tohtiet% 




Ifl THE SAME CEIL AFTER 
RE-IMMERSION IN WATER. 
OERIASMOLTSIS. 
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Fio. 113. Diagrammatic Representation of Plasmolysis 

AND DepLASMOLYSIS. 

placed in pure water. This actually does happen and tlie proces-s 
Of recovery from plasmolysis is called deplasmolysis (Fig. 113). 
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When cells contain as much water as they possibly can, they 
are each pressing firmly against their containing cell-walls, 
thus giving the whole structure a rigid appearance. The cells 
in this condition are said to be turgid. If they then begin to lose 
water too vigorously, they begin to plasmolyse, lose their 
turgidity and firmness, and thus the plant wilts. If the cells 
are left in this condition too long, they will not recover in any 
circumstances and the plant finally dies. On the other hand, if 
the cells get a fresh supply of water within a reasonable length of 
time, they will deplasmolyse, recover their turgidity, and the 
plant becomes normal and healthy once more. 

What has been said of cells with regard to their relations with 
water, applies OJily to living cells. Dead cells will not absorb 
water by osmosis, etc., and they will not plasmolyse. 

Absorption of Dissolved Substances by the Cell 

Having already some idea of the contents of a cell, it is quite 
clear to us that water is not the only thing that must enter it. 
Certain other chemical substances diffuse into the cell too. First 
of all, it is necessary to remember that all substances enter the 
cell in solution. Obviously they cannot enter by osmosis, for 
the semi-permeable membrane of the cell, that is, the proto- 
plasm, by virtue of its osmotic properties, would tend to keep 

out anything dissolved in the water. 

Actually, the dissolved substances enter because the cell 
protoplasm is never perfectly semi-permeable. It is permeable 
to certain dissolved substances. Some dissolved substances, 
however, can diffuse much better than others can. Also certain 
parts of the protoplasmic layer can actually select what sub- 
stances shall pass through and what shall not. 

This selective action of the protoplasm is very important, for 
on it depends what shall enter into the vacuole and what shal 
not, and, after all, there are certain substances which a plant ceU 
must have and there are other substances which the cell de- 
finitely must not absorb. 

Those parts of the protoplasmic layer which have this selective 
power are the layer on the very outside of the protoplasm, tha 
is, the layer of the protoplasm touching the cell-wall, and the 
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innermost layer which lines the vacuole. The.se selective la\ers 
are called plasma membranes. l\Iuch work on the j)lasma 
membrane 6f plant cells has been done by Professor G. Haber- 
landt. 

It therefore follows from this that if a plant cell be immersed 
in a solution of several substances, all in equal concentrations, 
all the substances will not diffuse into the cell in the same, that 
is, equal, proportions. The rate of diffusion depends on the 
selective action of the plasma membranes. Such substances as 
the plant requires will enter easily and those that the plant 
does not require will enter with great difficulty, or perhaps not 
at all. We have already seen that relatively much more iodine 
salts than sodium salts pass into the cells of the brown seaweeds 
from the surrounding sea-water. This is clearly because the 
plasma membranes select relatively more of the iodine than the 
sodium. 

Cell permeability has received the attention of many famous 
plant and animal physiologists, including Professor J. Loeb, 
Professor Hugo de Vries, Dr. W. J. V. Osterhout and Professor 
W. Stiles. 


PRACTICAL WORK 


1. Demonstrate the phenomenon of osmosis. This can be done 
m several ways ; but a very good method is that already described 
and illustrated in Fig. 1 10. 

When setting up this apparatus, make sure that tlie sausage 
paper is tight around the two rubber stoppers. This can be 
done by means of copper wire or string. If the paper is not fixed 
tightly, the solution w'ill leak out. 

Make a labelled drawing of the apparatus. Mark by means of a 
piece of adhesive paper the level of the solution in the tube, then 
fb^ 1 ^ similar way the level regularly after every twenty- 

Fully describe the experiment and the results, explaininc 

specially why the rate at which the solution rises in tlie tube 
gradually decreases. 


already been showm that water con pass from cell to 
tho I? ^ ti^ue, by means of suction pressure, provided that 

tratio^Thf the vacuoles are at the right conceu- 

^ yery convincing manner. 

^ 1 ? of plant tissue. That of a potato tuber 

forms excellent material. Choose a large tuber and p^e it rougUy 
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into tlie shape of a cone. Tlien with a sharp penknife holloV it out. 
Half till this ‘thimble' with some 10 per cent, solution of cane- 
then, by means of a large needle, suspend it in a vessel of 

pure water (Fig. 114). . , . , i , t_ 

Note that after a time the solution inside the thimble shows 

signs of rising, and continues to do so slowly. l?ully describe this, 

and explain the results. 




Fio. 114. Demonstration of the Passaoe of Water through 
Plant Tissue by me.ans or Suction Pressure. 

3. The pre.s.sure set up by osmosis is easily 7atge 

^ ii:e 

<“ « -re t- so,utidi:> in the basin.to 

feM’ hours. . , , «^/Unrlpr will be exerting 

By tt.is time, the solut.on ‘‘'f, %''”^|ferouttvards (see 

a pressuie on the membrane, causing it to streten our 

Fig. 115). Fully explain this. * Rv 
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firmness. This is due to the cells beinj; full of water and thoreforo 
turgid. Then place the slices in a 10 per cent, solution of cane- 
sugar and leave for about lialf an hour. Note now that the slices 
have become very flabby. Re- 
place in pure water and leave for 
half an hour, and then note that 
they have regained their firm tex- 
ture. Fully describe these observa- 
tions and explain them. 

5. By means of a sharp razor, 
cut some microscopically thin sec- 
tions of beetroot. Mount them in 
water and draw one or two of the 
cells, under the high power. Note 
especially the vacuoles containing 
a red cell-sap. Now, by means of a 
small piece of blotting paper placed 
at the edge of the cover slip, draw 
some 10 per cent, sugar solution 
underneath it. This will cause the 
cells to plasmolyse. Examine and 
draw various stages of plasmolysis. 

Then irrigate the sections with 
water and look for deplasmolysis. 

6. The same experiment can 
be done with whole leaves of Cana- 
dian pondweed (Elodea canadensis). 

Mount a complete leaf in water on 
a slide and draw one or two of the 
cells, under the high power. Note 
especially the small green granules 
(cnloroplasts) which contain the 
chlorophyll. Then irrigate the leaf 
with a strong solution of sugar or 
salt. The green chloroplasts help 
one to see plasmolysis taking place 
more easily. 

Now place a small sprig of Elodea 
m boiling water for a few minutes. This kills the cells. Then 
mount one of the leaves and treat it as before. Note that plasmo- 
lysis does not occur in this case. This shows that only livintr 

cells possess semi-permeable membranes and are therefore able to 
absorb water by osmosis. 



Fig. 115. Method of de- 
monstrating Pressure pro- 
duced BY Osmosis. 

The tubes contain sugar solu- 
tion and are then sealed wit^i 
pig's bladder membrane. On 
the left, a tube before immer- 
sion in water ; on the right, 
after immersion. Note, in the 
latter, the distended membrane. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE ROOT 


The normal root of the plant has two main functions and a sub- 
sidiary one. They are : 

(1) To act as an anchor for the plant, in order that it may re- 

main firmly established in the soil ; 

(2) To absorb water and dissolved mineral salts from the soil, 

for the nutrition of the plant ; 

(3) To store manufactured food-stuffs. 

The third function is subsidiary, for in many cases food is not 
stored by the root at all. 


Anchorage of the Plant 

It can be clearly seen how efficient the root is as an organ of 


anchorage. 

In the case of tap roots, the long, firm main root grows deeply 
into the soil, forming a splendid anchorage. How tenaciously the 
tap root holds to the surrounding soil is easily demonstrated in 
the case of several well-known plants possessing tap roots. For 
example, the parsnip, with its long, tapering tap root, is very 
difficult to extract from the soil. This root resistance, of course, 
is precisely what the plant needs. The root has to resist, not so 
much pressure on its sides, as the exposed shoot obviously has, 
but rather has it to resist any pulling strain. If, for example, a 
high wind is tending to blow the plant over, or an ammai is 
tr^g to pull at the plant, in either case this acts on the root as 


The parsnip (and another good example is 
which is such a common weed on lawns) can resist 
force to such an extent that, rather than give way and 
whole plant to be completely extracted from the soU, it wiu 
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break, either near the base of the 
shoot or part of the way down the 
root. It is necessary to dig the plant 
up and remove the soil particles to 
which the root is tenaciously cling- 
ing, in order to get the root com- 
pletely out of the soil. 

This firm fixture of the roots in 
the soil also explains why, when 
trees are exposed to very high wind 
pressure, such as we get in a gale, 
although they sometimes cannot 
withstand such abnormal pressure 
and are blown down, yet very little 
of the roots come up when the tree 
is ‘ uprooted.’ They tear away 
instead. 

The amount of space that the 
roots take up in the soil is some- 
times very surprising, especially in 
the case of fibrous root systems. 
When a plant is simply pulled out 
of the soil, the amount of root 
that comes away with it is usually 
only a small fraction of the whole 
amount. The majority of the ends 
of the branch roots remain in the 
soil. Careful digging around the 
plant and final washing away of the 
soil from the roots is necessary 
in order to get a real idea of the 
amount of root attached to a plant. 
In the case of an oak tree, for ex- 
ample, the roots penetrate many 
feet into the soil ; very often as far 
down as the tree is high if the soil 
is soft. If, on the other hand, the 
soil is very rocky, the roots spread 


•3 



FlO. 116. A COMPLETE 
Wheat Plant, showing the 

LARGE, PIBROtJS RoOT SYSTEM. 


The numbers indicate feet. 
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beneath the soil to an area much in excess of the area covered 
by the spreading branches. That gives some idea of the amount 
of root attached to the tree. The roots of the wheat plant 
usually penetrate to a depth of 5 feet and sometimes even 
further (Fig. 116). 


Protection of the Root 

It is clear that the roots of a plant gradually increase in length ; 
and a v’^ery important question therefore is ; how does this growth 
take place ? 

It has already been seen that the flowering plant is composed 
of thousands of small cells. Many of these cells go to form the 
root. Growth takes place not only by the enlargement of each 
individual cell, but also by the formation of new cells ; for the 
individual cell is limited in growth (see Chap. XXI). 

Tlie formation of new cells involve many intricate processes 
which cannot be considered now. Fundamentally, the forma- 
tion of new cells takes place by the division of cells which already 
exist. A single cell divides into two. First the nucleus divides to 
form two nuclei, then the cytoplasm divides itself into two por- 
tions, one portion surrounding each of the two new nuclei, then 
a new cell-wall is formed through the middle of the cell, di\nding 
the two protoplasmic portions. Thus two new daughter cells are 
formed, each of which finally grows to the size of the original 
mother cell. Thus, the cell volume is increased two-fold. 

Only very young parenchymatous cells which contain no 
vacuoles are capable of division. Such cells are said to be 
meristematic. It therefore follows that not all the cells of a 
plant are capable of division, for only a few are young and 
parenchymatous. Meristematic cells are often found congre- 
gated together in groups, thus forming a meristematic tissue or 


The obvious place for the meristem in the root, which ^ows 

chieHy in length, is at the very tip. Actually, f 

the case, for the meristem of the root is just behind the tip^ 

This can easily be explained. If the meristem , 

would soon become worn away owmg to the root, 
passage of growth through the soil, rubbmg against the hard 
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soil particles. If the meristcm were worn away, of course, growth 
in length could not possibly continue. 

Since the root meristeni is just behind the tip, it is able to pro- 
duce new cells by division both below and above it. The cells 
produced above go to form additional root tissue, whereas that 
below it forms the true tip of the root. These cells which form 
the true tip of the root are called the root cap, and are 
never modified beyond the 
parenchymatous condition. 

The cells of the root cap 
are, of course, exposed to the 
soil. They do, however, form 
a splendid protection for the 
youngmeristem. Theymust 
necessarily be worn away 
as the root pushes its way 
through the soil, but that 
does not matter very much, 
for as the cells are worn 
away from the root cap by 
the soil particles, new cells 
are added from behind, by 
the meristem. Therefore, as 
quickly as the root cap is 
worn away, just as quickly 
is it replaced (Fig. 117). 

Absorption of Water 

and Mineral Salts through a Tip of a Root of the 

Barley. 

far the most important A, growing point ; r, a. cell of the root 
function of the root is the piliferous layer ( x 150). 

absorption of certain raw Ufur stra^burger.) 

food materials, namely, water and mineral salts from the soil. 

A close examination of the soil in which the root grows shows 
It to be composed of fine particles of rock. The particles are of 
various shapes, and, therefore, though they are closely packed 
together, there are many spaces between them. In these spaces 
air is present. This is absolutely essential to the plant, for the 

* B.E.B. 



Fio. 117. Longitudinal Section 
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root must have air as well as water (see Chap XIII). If the 
spaces are completely filled with water, the soil is said to be 
water-logged. This state of affairs does happen sometimes, and 
if the soil remains in the water-logged condition too long, the 
majority of plants growing in it die. 

In a w'ell aerated soil, the water itself forms a film around each 
soil particle. To get at this water film, therefore, the root must 
be pressed very closely to the soil particles. The purely cylin- 


afr space 



so<f paV-Cic/e 
surrounded by a 
film of water 

Fig. 118. a Loscitudinai. Section through a Root, 

PASSING THROUGH A ROOT HaIR, BENEATH THE SoiL. 

Note how closely the hair adheres to the soil particles. 

drical portion of the root obviously cannot do this to any great 
extent owing to its shape. But the long thin root hairs which 
are found some distance behind the tip can. by taking up a 

vermiform shape. This is seen in Fig. 1 18. i 

That the root hairs press tenaciously against the soil particles 
can be well demonstrated by growing some cress seedling m 
soil When they have attained a height of about half an me , 
gently lift them out of the soil and wash the root under running 
water. The water will wash the clinging soil particles away from 

the root, except in the region of the root hairs. 

Since, therefore, the root hairs are in direct contact with the 
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water films in the soil, it is chiefly through these hairs that the soil 
water, together with its dissolved mineral salts, passes into the 
root. Each root hair is composed of one long parenchymatous 
cell, with a very thin cellulose cell-wall, a thin lining layer of 
protoplasm, and a very large vacuole. Here we have a cell sur- 
rounded by water and, therefore, by suction pressure, as explaine<l 
in Chap. VII, the water passes into it. Thus the water passes 
into the root. 

But, of course, the water has to pass from the root hairs right 
into the root proper and thence up to the shoot. This involves 
many other processes, some of which can be considered now, 
but the others must be left for further consideration (Chap. XII). 

Internal Structure of the Root 

The structures which are responsible for conveying the water 
together with its dissolved substances from the root up to the 
shoot are the pipe-like elements called vessels. These are found 
in the middle of the root as shown in Fig. 119. Here the vessels 
are grouped together to form a tissue called xylem. The xylem, 
as is seen in Fig. 120, is embedded in a tissue of parench^miatous 
cells. 

Now, the root is a living part of the plant and therefore must 
have food, so it is clear that although there is a passage of water, 
etc., up through the root (via the vessels), there must also be a 
downward passage of water containing dissolved food stuffs to 
supply the root. The elements used in the conveyance of dis- 
solved food stuffs are the sieve tubes, and, therefore, there must 
be some sieve tubes present in the root. The xylem is arranged 
in a more or less star-shaped pattern, when seen in transverse 
section. The vessels at the points of the star are smaller than 
those at the centre. The smaller ones are actually the first 
formed, and the larger gradually develop towards the centre. 
The first-formed xylem elements form what is called the proto- 
xylem, and the larger, later-formed elements, metaxylem. 

Between the points of the xylem star may be seen groups of 
sieve tubes. Each group forms a tissue called phloem, and the 
phloem like the xylem, is embedded in a tissue of parenchyma. 
Note also that the phloem groups never directly abut on the 
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xylem. There is always a certain amount of parenchyma be- 
tween. This mass of tissue for conveying water and dissolved 
salts up to the shoot (xylem) , and water and dissolved foods down 



Fig 119. Dtaoramthatic Sketches of the Root in 
Transverse Section (Low Power). 

Above, near the tip. in tho root, l.nir region ; below, in an 

older i>art. 


to the root (phloem), together «itli its matrix 


of parenchyma, 


is called the stele. 

Surrounding the stele is a thin layer 


of parenchyma called the 
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pericycle. Surrounding the whole of this collection of tissues is 
a cylinder of parencyhma called the cortex. The innermost layer 
of the cortex is brick-like in structure. It is called the endo- 




corUK 


... 

phhtm 









Fio. 120. Portions op a Transverse Section op a 
Root under the High Power. 

Above, tho outer tissues ; below, the stele. 

cortex is surrounded by the outermost layer of tho 
root, which is called the piliferous layer ^ 

celt* of °'^ter walls of the 
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dermis and the piliferous layer, which comprise the rest of the 
cortex, are composed of ordinary Jiving parenchyma and have 
air spaces interspersed among them (Fig. 120). 


Passage of Water through the Root 

We have already seen how the water gets into the root hairs 
of the piliferous la^^er, and we know that the water is conveyed 
out of the root into the shoot via the vessels of the xylem. Our 
next consideration therefore is the passage of water across the 
root from it-s external hairs to the xylem vessels in the centre. 

vessel 



Fig. 121 . PAtix or .\ Tr.\nsverse Section of a Root to sho\' 
HOW Water passes from the Root Hair to the Stele. 


From previous considerations of osmotic and suction pres- 
sures, it is known that if two parenchymatous cells are lymg side 
by side and the osmotic concentration in the vacuole of one is 
higher than that of the other, then water will be drawn from the 
cell of lower concentration to the cell of higher concentration. 

A glance at Fig. 121 will show that this fact underhes the pas- 
sage of water across the cortex from root hair 
It has been proved that the osmotic pressure the cells 

cortex increases consistently in the order ^ 

Therefore B ivill have a higher osmotic concentration 
will draw water from A . In the same manner C wiU draw water 
from D E from D and so on, untU the water reaches the ceU A 
tZs we can get the absorbed water into the parenchymatous 

cells surrounding the vessels. 
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But the same explanation will not help us to understand how 
the water passes from these cells into the vessels, for vessels are 
dead elements and therefore contain no protoplasm. Since they 
contain no protoplasm, they cannot have a semi-permeable 
membrane. Therefore the entry of water into the vessels cannot 
be explained by osmosis. The mechanism here is still a 
mystery. 

The next problem is : how does the water get from the vessels 
up to the shoot, right into the leaves, especially the leaves of a 
tall tree ? Clearly it is forced up, but the forces involved are 
several and complicated. These will have to be deferred for 
further consideration in Chap. XII. 

However, the root does play a certain part in forcing the water 
up to the shoot. It exerts a definite pressure upwards of water. 
This pressure is called root pressure. Although root pressure wll 
therefore help to force water up through a plant, it is insufficient 
in itself. It could not, for example, force water from the roots 
to the uppermost leaves of an elm tree. 


Food Storage in Roots 

The third function of some roots is that of food storage 
(Chap. IV). The food is manufactured in the leaf, and then 
translocated down through the phloem to the root where it is 
stored, chiefly in the parenchymatous cells of the cortex. 

Roots are also modified sometimes, for other functions such 
as climbing and gaseous interchange. These modifications were 
examined in Chap. IV. 


Roots and Fungi 

One of the most important elements which a plant requires is 

mtrogen. The normal plant never absorbs the nitrogen from 

the atmosphere, as it does carbon dioxide. It extracts its 

mtrogen from the soil. The nitrogen is present in the soil in 
the form of nitrates, etc. 

There are, however, certain plants which have special means of 
obteimng their mtrogen supply. If the roots of certain heaths 
orchids, and many forest trees be examined, they will be seen to 
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be covered with a colourless, filamentous fungus which ramifies 
all over the surface of the roots and sometimes actually pene- 
trates them. Since the fungus cannot build up carbon and 
nitrogen food -stuffs in the way a green plant can, it absorbs certain 
organic nitrogen and carbon compounds from the plant on which 



it is growing, and also from the decaying dead plant and animal 
material in the soil around it. This t\*pe of fungus is called 


mycorrhiza. 

There are two forms of mycorrhiza : (a) the ectotrophic, m 
wiiieli the fungus grow.s only on tlie surface of the root (Fig. 122). 

and (/>)the endotrophic, in which it actually penetrates the cells of 
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the root (Fig. 123). Tlie mycorrhiza of the pine, spruce and 
larch is ectotrophic, whereas that of the yew, etc., is endotropliic. 

Now since the mycorrhizal fungus absorbs certain organic 
nitrogen and carbon compounds from the soil, and since it 
penetrates the roots of its host plant, certain of these compounds 
must be absorbed by the host plant from the fungus. 

The presence of mycorrhizal fungus is sometimes very impor- 
tant, especially to forest trees. The normal plant absorbs 
nitrogen from the soil in the form of inorganic nitrates. It is 
to be expected, therefore, that the soil of forest lands would soon 


piUfttoui 

fayer 


Fig. 1_3. A few Cells or the I’ilii erocs L.wer of the 
Hirds-nest Orchis, showing some Hyph.® of an Endo- 

TROPHIC MYCORUHIZA DEOINM.NG ACTUALLY TO PENETRATE 
into THE Cells. 



become very poor in such inorganic salts, owing to the great 
demand made upon it by such tremendous plants. At the same 
time, such a soil would be well supplied with decaying fallen 
^ves, which would supply plenty of organic matter (humus) to 
the soil. The surrounding soil would therefore contain much 
nitrogen in the orgamc condition ; but the root of the noi^al 
plant cannot absorb organic materials from the soil. The funmis 

pensable to many forest trees. 

<=<>“6 across where two dif- 
f together, actually joined together. 

Yet. neither harms the other ; in fact, each does the othef good 

The flowermg plant supplies the mycorrhizal fungus with eerS 
foods, especially carbohydrates, through its rooTe^^Te 


b.e.b. 
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fungus in its turn obtains nitrogen from the soil humus and 
passes it on to the root of the flowering plant. Thus both plants 
live together for mutual benefit. This phenomenon is called 
symbiosis. 

Much work on mycorrhizal fungi has been done by Dr. M. C. 
Rayner, who, from studies of certain crop plants, has found that 
mycorrhizal fungi live on the roots of orange trees, to the mutual 
advantage of both plants. Such fungi have already been demon- 
strated on the roots of such plants as the strawberry, sugar-cane 
and wheat. Thus, it is likely that these fungi will prove to be 
of the utmost importance to the grower when more has been 
learned about them. 

The Nitrogen Cycle 

For centuries it has been known that one way to enrich the soil 
is to grow certain plants which belong to the family Leguminosse, 
and certain other families, on it. Some of the best-known plants 
belonging to the family Leguminosae which actually enrich the 
soil with nitrogen compounds, rather than make it poorer, are 
peas, beans, clover, etc. 

For this reason, clover is often cultivated on farm land. It is 
a crop often used in crop rotation, usually followed in the next 
season by wheat, which derives great benefit from the soil which 
has been enriched by the clover of the previous season. Some- 
times, especially if the clover turns out to be a poor crop, it is 
merely cultivated until the end of its growth and then just 
ploughed into the soil, where, during the winter, it decays, thus 
giving a splendid natural manure to the soil. More often, how- 
ever, the crop of clover is harvested ; but much addition of 
nitrogen compounds to the soil has taken place, as we shall see, 
from the roots of these leguminous plants alone. 

Clover is usually cultivated as fodder for farm animals. One 
advantage that this crop has over ordinary hay is that it may be 
gathered and preserved in the wet condition and not in the dry. 
The almost heart-breaking effects that bad weather can have 
during the hay-making season, especially in Great Britain,^ w^l 
known. The clover crop, however, is not so adversely affected 

by weather conditions. 
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The clover is gathered in the fresh condition and stored in a 
silo, which takes the form either of a pit or a tower above ground. 
The fodder which results from this storage is called silage. Other 
crops are used for silage in Great Britain, such as pulses and 
cereals, especially maize ; also grass, if the weather conditions are 
too unsatisfactory for hay-making. 

Silage is a wholesome food for all classes of cattle, since they 
digest it rapidly and keep in a good condition when fed upon it. 
Sheep also do well on it, though it is not so palatable to them as 
it is to cattle. Horses eat it readily when it is served in small 
quantities mixed with chaff. On the other hand, it is not a good 
diet for pigs. 

Clover and other leguminous plants make quite a good silage ; 
but not so good as cereals since, unfortunately, it tends to get 
rank and sour. Therefore, this crop should be quite mature be- 
fore harvesting, thus keeping the moisture content of the plants 
down to a minimum. A mixture of clover and maize makes 
excellent silage. 

It is interesting to note that gorse (furze or whin as it is some- 
times called) is used in the south of Ireland, where hay is scarce, 
for feeding horses in winter. The seed is sown on spare ground 
and the crop, cut the following year, is passed through an 
ordinary chaff-cutter before being served. Gorse was used for this 
purpose much more extensively in Great Britain before root crops 
formed a winter feed for the farm animals. Gilbert White, the 
naturalist, in his famous “ Natural History of Selborne,” wrote, 
“ The so^g of whins for feeding of cattle takes mightily about 
London just now [1725] . . . this improvement comes from Wales, 
where it has been practised these hundred years.” 

Atmospheric Nitrogen and Bacteria 

Very often, however, clover is cultivated vnth no intention of 
harv^tmg it for silage. The reason for this is that it definitely 
enriches the soil by supplying extra nitrates to it. The question 
IS : how does this nitrification of the soil take place, since we 

Towards the end of last century experiments were carried out 
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to settle this problem. Plants, such as wheat, were grown in 
soil deficient in nitrates. They were found to become unhealthy, 
although the atmosphere around them contained a large quan- 
tity of nitrogen. On the other hand, clover and other leguminous 

— plants were found to flourish quite 

well on such soils. It seemed there- 
fore that they could absorb atmo- 
spheric nitrogen and build it up into 
their proteins and protoplasm. 

After much investigation, it was 
discovered that the clover was able 
to absorb the nitrogen because it had 
thousands of cells of a certain bac- 
terium present in the parenchymatous 
cells of the cortex of its roots. 

If the roots of clover or the bean 
be examined, it will be seen that in 
places they are swollen to form definite 
excrescences or nodules (Fig. 124). 
The nodules are really localised swell- 
ings of the cortex, and in the paren- 
chymatous cells of these swellings the 
bacterium lives. This bacterium is 
called Bacilhis radiciccla. It is a very 
small (hundreds of times smaller than 
a normal cell) spherical plant and is 
present in millions in the soil (Fig. 

125). For some reason or other, it will 

attach itself to the root hairs of the 
clover plant and, when there is a large 
number of them, the wall of the root 

— hair becomes soft and finally breaks 

(Fig 126). Thus the bacteria enter the root and multiply pr^ 

ifically in the cells of the cortex. These cells rapidly enlarge te 
accommodate the thousands of bacteria and they even dn- de to 

produce neiv cells. Thus the nodules ^'^orb 

BaciUus radicicola has the property of being e to 
atmospheric nitrogen and build up nitrogen compounds suita 



Fio. 124. A Root or 
THE Broad Bean, bearing 
Root Nodules. 

(AjUr SoHA 
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for absorption by the green plant. The green plant, of course, 
cannot absorb atmospheric nitrogen. 



Fio. 1 H vrTrut.v (Bacillus radiricolo) foi nd in the 

i.Ks or LKnrMiN»)i s Pi.ants. 

{rhi4omicr.ujTaph, Rothamstrd Erpcrimcntn/ Station.) 

This absori)tion of atmospheric nitrogen by the bacterium is 
referr^ to as nitrogen fiction. Thus. Bacillus radicicola far 
from being a nuisance to the clover and other plants in winch it 



thrives, is a great asset. But it demands something in return 
It cannot manufacture any carbohydrates bv photosvnthesk 
since it contains no chlorophvll, and even if it did tUo' „i i 

phyll would be useless since the bacterium is permanently In'the 
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dark. It therefore absorbs its carbohydrate foods from the roots 
of the flowering plant. Thus, we have another example of 
symbiosis. The bacterium and the leguminous plant live in 
symbiotic harmony with each other. 

Now it can be seen why clover and other leguminous crops are 
invaluable in agriculture, even if they are not harvested for 



P'lG. 127. Above. Transvekse Section of a Broad Bean 
Root, passing through a Root Nodule. Below, a few 
Cells from the Nodule, enlarged- 

fodder. The quantity of atmospheric nitrogen fixed by the 
bacteria in a crop of clover is so great that if the crop is grown ^ 
an impoverished soil and then allowed to rot on it or ploughed 
into it, the soil, from the point of view of nitrate content, is no 

longer poor. . , 

This enrichment of the soil through nitrogen fixation by the 

bacteria present in leguminous plants has been known for cen- 
turies. It was recognised by the Romans and Greeks and was 
used by them for the purpose in crop rotation. The fact that it 
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is due to the fixation activities of the bacterium, Bacillus 
radicicola, was, however, not revealed until after much research 
towards the end of the nineteenth century. 

Bacillus radicicola is not the only means of supplying nitrogen 
compounds to the soil. These nitrogen compounds are the most 
important ones to the plant, in the soil, for the other important 
elements, as will be seen later, are all obtained from the soil, 
water or the atmosphere. It is clear, therefore, that there must 
be other methods of enriching the soil with nitrogen. Much 



Fic. 128. Bacteria (Azoiobaricr) roi xi) in all Fertile Soils. 

{Phutomicrograjih, Rofhanisfed E.rpfrinitntal Statiiin.) 

nitrogen is added in Nature in the form of humus, as seen in 
Chap, VI. It is also added by artificial manuring. 

But there are other means of fixing atmospheric nitrogen in 
the soU and thus supplying nitrates, without the aid of plants 
bearmg root nodules. There are certain free-living bacteria 
p^ent m nearly all soils which can absorb and fix atmospheric 
mtrogen. One such bacterium is called Azotobacter (Fig. 128). 

The air which supplies the nitrogen to such bacteria is, of 
course, present in the spaces between the soil particles 
The fiowering plant usuaUy absorbs its mtrogen from the soil 
tn theforyn of nitrates. Now humus seldom contains nitrogen in 
this form ; therefore, the formation of nitrate from humus irst of 
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all, takes place in the soil in several stages, each stage being de- 
pendent upon a definite bacterium. Many nitrogen compounds 
in the soil are formed chiefly of ammonium salts. These ammon- 
ium salts are produced from the decaying humus in the soil. 
But the plant cannot easily absorb nitrogen in the form of 
ammonium compounds, which are therefore converted by the 
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Fig. 129. The Nitrogen Cycle. 


action of certain bacteria. Some plants, however, can absorb 

the necessary nitrogen from ammonium compounds. 

The first action is purely a chemical one. These ammonium 
salts react with the carbon dioxide present in the soil to form 
ammonium carbonate. Then the ammonium carbonate is act^ 
upon by a bacterium called Nitrosomonas which converts it in 
nitrates. Nitrogen in the form of nitrite is still 
for absorption by the roots of most plants. ^ . 

nitrite is acted upon by a different bacterium called hitrobacter, 
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which converts it into nitrate. In this form, the nitrogen is 
very accessible to the absorbing root. Nitrites, however, are 
a suitable source of nitrogen to some plants. 

The foregoing account of nitrogen fixation gives us some idea 
of the activities of bacteria. Bacteria are often looked upon as 
being a menace to both plant and animal life. Of course, it is 
true that many diseases are caused through bacterial activity, 
such as typhus, tuberculosis and diphtheria. There are, however, 
many kinds of bacteria which are harmless, and many which are 
definitely useful to other living things. Some are even essential. 
As has just been seen, the nitrogen-fixing bacteria are very useful 
to the green plant, and it is not exaggerating to say that these 
bacteria are essential to all life on the earth ; for, without them, 
the supply of available nitrogen in the soil would eventually 
be used up and no more could be obtained, at any rate in suffi- 
cient quantities. Thus, the green plants would finally disappear 
and, therefore, for reasons already considered (Chap. I), all 
animals would finally disappear also. 

There are certain bacteria which have the opposite effect to 
the ones so far considered. Instead of building up nitrates from 
free, atmospheric nitrogen, they do the reverse. Thus, instead of 
adding available nitrogen to the soil, they release it. Such 
bacteria are therefore called denitrifying bacteria, and the 
commonest example is Bacterium denitriJicaTis. 

Thus, in Nature, nitrogen passes through several phases or 

cycles. The whole phenomenon is often referred to as the 

nitrogen cycle. This cycle is represented in diagrammatic form 
m Fig. 129. 


PRACTICAL WORK 

of drawings, revise the different types 

2. Examine and draw an entire younc root of tliA Tr,^^c*afA 

thrySrTcaTrrot 

roo*i forT.a^iLr„^rn'2e%Th:t^rL?o^r"« 
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The root should be placed between two pieces of pith or carrot 
tissue, in order that the whole may be held easily between the thumb 

and forefinger. Then dip the material in 
water in order to moisten it (never cut dry 
material). For cutting microscope sec- 
tions, a very sharp razor is required. Dip 
the blade of the razor in water too. Then 
cut the sections, holding the material ver- 
tically and drawing the razor quickly 
acro.ss it. Aim at cutting the sections as 
thin as possible, for it is impossible to 
see the structures under the microscope 
if they are thick. Cut a large number 
of sections (about fifty) ; then wash them 
into a small dish of water. By means of 
a camel-hair brush, select the thinnest 
and mount it in water on a slide and 
cover with a cover-slip. Irrigate in the 
usual way with aniline sulphate, which 
will colour the xylem elements yellow. 
(Why ?) 

Look for : (1) the piliferous layer, with 
its root hairs; (2) the cortex, composed 
of (a) cortex proper and (6) the endo- 
dermis : (3) the stole, compo.sed of (n) 
xylem (protoxylem and metaxylem), (6) 
phloem and (c) pericycle, all of which are 
embedded in parenchyma. 

Make a low-power drawing of the sec- 
tion, showing the relative positions of 
the various tissues. When making a 
low-power sketch like this, never indicate 
cells. Just indicate the various groups 
of tissue as in Fig. 119. 

Then examine the tissues under the 
high power and make detailed drawings, 
showing the cellular structure. It is a 
waste of time to draw the whole section 
in detail. Select just enough to show 
some of all the tissues (see Fig. 120), 
making several separate drawings if 

necessary. 

5. Demonstrate the presence of root 

pressure in a plant. 

Choose a potted plant, such as .^/ar- 
(joniuin, with only one rnain stem. Place 
the whole under water in a sink so that 
the level of the water is about three inches above the s^face o^ 
the soil in the pot. Then by means of a sharp knife sever the 


. water 


rubber 
tubing 

..cut shoot 



Fio. 130. Experiment 

TO DEMONSTRATE RoOT 
Pressure. 
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shoot, about two inches up the main stem, and, using a piece of 
thick rubber (pressure) tubing, fix a glass tube (about 18 inches 
long) to the cut end of the stem remaining in the pot (Fig. 130). 
By performing these operations under water, air is prevented 
from getting into the vessels, and thus blocking the passage of 
water in them. 

Remove the pot from the sink and fix the tube vertically by 
means of a support. Mark the position of the water-level inside 
the tube, and mark it regularly for several days. 

Draw the apparatus, describe the experiment, and record and 
discuss the results. 

6. Make a large selection of different storage roots and, by the 
various methods described in Chap. VI, test them for food reserves. 

Tabulate the results. 

7. Examine the root system of various leguminous plants, such 
as broad bean and clover, and look for root nodules. Make a 
drawing of them. 

Prepare a transverse section of such a root and notice and draw 

the swollen, infested cortical tissue forming the nodule. (Specially 

prepare<i slides, obtainable from various supply stores, are usually 

d6sirabl6 for this, since the bacteria often rcouire special staininir 
to be clearly visible.) -i r' s 


CHAPTER IX 


THE STEM 
Work of the Stem 

The chief functions of the stem depend upon the fact that it is a 
part of the shoot. It may be looked upon as the axis upon which 
the other organs of the shoot are borne. From its terminal and 
axillary buds, flowers or branch shoots are borne. As lateral 
appendages to the stem, the leaves develop. Thus in most cases 
the flowers and the leaves are held up into the air where they can 
best gain access to the chief things they require for their well- 
being, that is, warmth and light from the sun and various gases 
from the atmosphere. 

The stem is also the physical connecting link between the shoot 
and the root. Therefore, all the water and dissolved salts 
absorbed by the root from the soil, which have to pass up into 
the shoot where they are used (especially into the leaves), pass 
up through the stem. Also, the manufactured food-stuffs, which 
are made chiefly in the leaves, some of which have to be trans- 
ported to the root, pass down to it, through the stem. 

As in the case of the root, the same t^T>es of elements are used 
for this transportation of water, dissolved substances and manu- 
factured foods. In the stem, the xylem and phloem are arranged 
quite differently from the way in which they are arranged in the 
root. There, the xylem forms a stellar mass and the phloem is 
situated between the points of older wood. In the stem, on the 
other hand, at any rate in the young stem which has not de- 
veloped any secondary thickening, the xylem is arranged in 
several definite and separate groups. Closely associated with 
each group of xylem is a group of phloem. Thus there are several 
bundles of conducting tissues in the stem. Each bundle is called 
a vascular bundle. 
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In the common dicotyledonous stem, the vascular bundles are 
arranged in cylindrical form. Therefore, in transverse section, 
they form a ring (Fig. 131). The parenchjTnatous tissue be- 
tween two adjacent vascular bundles forms what is called a 
primary meduUaxy ray. 



Examination of a transverse section will show that the stem is 
composed of three chief parts ; the outer single layer of cells 
the epideri^ ; a band of tissue composed of parenchymatous 
ceUs with large interceUuIar spaces, the cortex ; and a central 
cylmder or stele composed of vascular bundles separated bv 
primary medullary rays and embedded in parenchyma. Sur- 

““I?* cylinder is a layer or two of parenchymatous 
cells which form the pencycle. Sometimes the innermost layer 
of the cortex contains abundant starch grains- and is t4n 
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referred to as tlie starch sheath or endodermis and often some 
of the outer layers of the cortex become thickened for extra 
protection. The stele is larger, and the cortical band less wide, 
than in the case of the root. 


plt^ 





* • * 






Fio 132. Transverse Section (High Power) of the 
Vascular Bundle of a Dicotyledonous Stem. 


A more minute examination of the vascular bundle reveals that 
the small-celled protoxylem is nearer the centre of the stem : 
thus differing from that in the root (Fig. 132). The later formed 
xylem (metaxylem) is on the outside. Between the xylem an 
the phloem is a tissue of small, living, and very active ceUs col- 
lectively called the cambium. This is required when the stem 
begins to become thickened. 
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Secondary Thickening In the Stem 

Secondary thickening depends on tlie activity of the cambium. 
During such thickening, a complete cylinder of extra wood and 
phloem is formed. In the primary, that is, unthickened, 



Fio. 133. Stages in the Secondary Thickening 

OF A Dicotyledonous Stem (Diagrammatic). 


stem, the cambium does not form a complete cylinder. The 

first step, therefore, is the formation of a complete cylinder 
of cambium . 

The original cambium, that is. the cambium between the 
ylem and the phloem of each vascular bundle, is referred 
to as fascicular cambium. The adjoining cells in the medul- 
lary rays, that is, those on the same cirenlStrenoe as seen 
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in transverse section (Fig. 133), now become modified to 
form more cambium which is called interfascicular cambium. 
Thus a complete cylinder (ring in section) of cambium is 
formed. 

These cambial cells now actively divide, chiefly towards the 
centre and vice versa, of the stem. Tliose new cells produced 
towards the centre become lignified and form new xylem ele- 
ments : and those on the outside are modified into phloem 



Fio. 134. Transversk Sectio?^ of the 
Stem of Limb in its Fourth Year. 


pr, cortex ; c, cambium ; cr, phloem ; 
f 7 , end of third year s growth ; pith ; 
prf/, j>rimary medullary ray; pm\ the 
ray expanded in the phloem ; /tm, 
secondary medullary ray. 

(After Schenck.) 


elements. Some cells be- 
tween remain unmodified 
and persist as cambium, 
for if all the new cells 
produced by the division 
of cambial cells were to 
become modified, then the 
cambium would disappear 
and growth in thickness 
would perforce cease. 
Thus the woody cylinder 
in secondarily thickened 
stems is produced. 

The process of secondary 
thickening continues from 
spring to autumn, after 
which it ceases for tliat 
year. The new wood ves- 
sels produced, during this*^ 


growing season, are large in the spring and gradually become 
smaller towards the end of the season of growth. Thus there is 
a definite distinction between the small wood vessels of the 
autumn and the larger vessels of the following spring, giving 
the annual rings in a section of a thick stem or trunk, as 


described in Chap. Ill {see also Fig. 134). 

Now all the elements of the wood are hard since they are 
lignified, and as the woody cylinder gets thicker and thicker 
through cambial activity, the outer tissues, that is, cambium, 
pidoem, pericycle, cortex and epidermis, are pushed further out. 
So these outer tissues run a risk of being cut off from a wa r 
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supply. To prevent this, certain area.s of the camhium, instead 
of producing new xylem and phloem, produce ordinary living 
parenchjTiia. Thus, periodically, 
throughout the thickened stem, 
radial passages of parenchyma 
may be found, which act as 
paths for a water supply across 
the stem. These patches of 
living tissue across the wood are 
called secondary medullary rays 
(Figs. 134 and 135). 

In raonocotyledonous stems 
there are many vascular bundles, 
and they take a haphazard and 
tortuous route. In transverse 
section, many are seen, and 
they are small and arranged 
irregularly (Fig. 136). It is diffi- 
cult to conceive of secondary 
thickening, like that in a dicoty- 
ledonous stem, taking place here ; 
and, indeed, it does not. Witli 
very few exceptions, tlie monocotyledonous stem, for example, 
grasses and cereals, is never secondarily thickened. 

Secondary Thickening in the Root 

Secondary thickening takes place in dicotyledonous roots ; 
but only in very rare cases of monocotyledonous roots. When 
secondary thickening is about to commence, the parenchymatous 
layers immediately outside the protoxylem and inside the phloem 
become modified to cambium. Then these layers become united 
by further modification of the parenchyma between, thus, in 
transverse section, producing a corrugated ring. Then secondary 
thickening takes place in a manner similar to that of the stem 
(Fig. 137). Medullary rays are also produced, extra large ones 
being formed immediately opjiosite the protoxyleui groups. 



Kio. 13.1. Part OK A FouR-VKAK 
oM> Ste.m r)r Pink. 

1 , 2, 3. 4, the four Annual rings 
of the wood ; /j, pliloern ; /jr, 
bark ; <•. eanibiurn ; /, spring 
wood ; f, jiinetion of wood of 
two successive .years; m. pith ; 
WIN, medullary rays ; autumn 
wood. 

(J/frr Sr/ifnfir.) 
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Cork and Bark 

As secondary thickening proceeds in the root and stem, the 
central cylinder of wood and phloem is enlarging in diameter, 
thus pushing the surrounding tissues further outwards. If this 
went on indefinitely and nothing else happened, the outer tissues 



Fig. 136. Diagrammatic Representation of a Transverse 
Section of a Monocotyi.edonous Stem. 

Note the largo number of vascular bundles. 

would become ruptured. This is prevented by the formation of 
new cortical cells. 

A cylinder of cortical cells — in the case of the stem, just be- 
neath the epidermis (the distance beneath varying with the 
species) in the root, just outside the central cylinder form 
another cambium called the cork cambium. 

In the stem, this cambium acts like the wood cambium, except 
that the cells produced by it inwardly develop into the new 
cortical cells which are required, whereas those produced out- 
wardly become modified into cork. Now this corky layer is 
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naturally impervious to water, so that all the tissues outside be- 
come cut off from a water supply. They therefore wither and 
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Fio. 137. Early Stages in the Secondary Thickening 
OF A Dicotyledonous Root (diagrammatic). 

form the bark. The thickness of the bark depends on the original 
depth of the cork cambium. 
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In the root, the cork cambium j)roduce.s only cork. No new 

cortex is formed. Therefore the secondarily thickened root is 

% 

composed solely of a woody cylinder, cambium, j)hloem, cork 
cambium, cork and bark. The cortex has completely been 
destroyed to form the bark (Fig. 138). 


Creeping and Climbing Stems 

The stem usually grows up. seeking air and light. It must, 
therefore, be of a reasonable firmne.ss and strength. But there 



Fkj. i;is. PHOTOMICEIOCRAPH 
OF .\ Trassvkksk Secction of a 
TUREE-YE.^U OLE> HooT OF LiME. 


H'.l, first year's wood ; 
spring wood of second year ; 
ir.«.2, autumn wood of second 
year ; ir..x.3, spring wood of 

third year; cambium; 

m.r., medullary ray ; c.c., cork 
<-ambium ; (th., bark ; I*h., 


are exceptions to this, varying 
according to the habit of the 
plant to which they belong. 

In .some plants, there is scarcely 

anv stem at all. Therefore, the 

leaves of such plants must be 

borne verv near the soil. In such 
% 

ca.ses, the leaves are usually large 
and overlap each other, the whole 
leaf pattern lying firmly against 
the soil surface. Such leaves 
clearly must be large in order to 
get sufficient light for the manu- 
facture of food. Lying fiat 
against the soil and radiating out- 
wards from stem axis, tliev form 
a kind of rosette : hence such 


phloc'in ( X Ki.). plants are said to be of the rosette 

iT. D. ruton Hall.) woll-known 

examples of rosette plants are plantain (Plantago media) and 
dandelion {Taraxacum officinale) (Fig. 14(f). They naturally 
take up a considerable amount of soil area, for no otlier plant 
could hope to develo]) under their spreading, recumbent leaves, 
and that is why both the.se plants are considered such objec- 
tionable weed.s on lawns, tennis courts and golf greens. 

Then, there arc other plants which posse.ss the oi>posite type 
of stem, that is, exceptionally long, sometimes many yards in 
length. As such stems are not thickened in the same proportion, 
one of two things must happen. Kither tlie stem must he recum- 
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bent on the surface of the soil, a stra^^^lin^r. helpless structure, or 
it must be supported by something stronger. Both types exist. 
The former is called a creeping stem and the latter exists in 
several forms. 

Creeping stems are not very common (C’hap. IV). They are, 
liowever. present in a few well-known Britisli plants, such as the 
moneywort (Fiir. o4) and Ahrouin. a cultivated ])lant. At the 



Kic.. KIO. Thk R<isktti; H.aiut of Pl<ii ch.m.vn’s Simkkn.\ri>. 

The surroiuuling j>lan!.s arc i^rouiul iv\\ 

Heury Irvintj.) 


no<les of such jdants. adventitious roots are given off. a shoot is 
formed, and thus a young plant is often produced. 

In the kind of elongated stem which depends upon some form 
of .'support, tliere are several tyj>cs. For example, there is the ivy 
with its long trailing stem, sometimes stretcliing for many yards 
up the trunk of a supporting tree. In this case, the stem of the 
ivy clings to its supports by means of adventitious roots. Other 
plants cling to their supports by means of tendrils, as has 
already been sixjn (Chap. IV). 

Then there are tlie weU-known types of plants which coil 
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round their supports. They are kno>vn as climbing plants. Such 
plants are very prevalent in the luxuriant tropical forests ; but 
there are also well-known British types, some of which are 
familiar garden plants. The climbing plant coils round its 
cylindrical support in a spiral fashion. The support is, in Nature, 
of course, the stem of a stronger erect plant ; but often in culti- 



Fio. 140. The Rosette Habit and Root System of 

THE Dandelion. 

{AfUr Bailey.) 

vation it is the branch of a dead tree or shrub, or even string, put 
there for the purpose. 

There are two ways in which a spiral can be formed around a 
cylinder — clockwise and anti-clockwise. Both forms exist in the 
spiral stems of climbing plants. In the French bean, convol- 
vulus and gourd it is anti-clockwise (Fig. 141), where^ in the 
honeysuckle, hop and black bryony it is clockwise (Fig. 142) 
(see Chap. XXII). Usually, in temperate regions, the climbing 
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plants are all herbaceous, as in the runner bean ; but in the 
tropics, the luxuriant growth of climbing plants is often formed 
of woody — that is, secondarily thickened — stems. In this case, 
they are often called lianes. 

The stems of many plants are of economic importance to man. 
Some of them are so familiar that they need not be considered 



Fig. 141. CoNvoLN CMS tuMmsc: .\n Oat Stem. 

Henru Inins.) 

here. Others, on the other hand, are much modified, and it 

is due to their modified structure that tliey are useful. For 

example, the potato bears swollen underground stems whicli are 

called tubers (Chap. IV). Here, much food is stored by the 

plant, chiefly in the form of starch. Thus the potato tuber is of 

great value to man, as has already been seen, as a farinaceous 

food and for several other reasons. Its value depends chiefly on 
the starch present. 
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Straw 

Tlie greatest uses of plant steins, however, are found in the 
types which are dead, for example, straw. This commodit)^ is 

formed from the dead and dried stems 
of cereals, especially wheat, barley and 
oats. i*5traw has inanv economic uses 
which have long been recognised. It 
was probably u.sed in the first place as 
bedding for mankind and as fodder 
and litter for cattle ; and later it found 
a use for thatching buildings. 

To-day straw is used for manj' 
articles of commerce. For example, 
it is used in mat-making, the stuffing 
of cheaper forms of bedding, the weav- 
ing of hats and baskets, twisting into 
bands for binding sheaves of corn, in 
\ arious forms of ornamentation, and 
in making pulp for the manufacture 
of j)ajicr and cardboard. For paper 
manufacture, the straw is chemically 
treated until it forms a pulp wiiich is 
cai)able of passing through the rollers. 
In hat- and mat-making, a special kind 
of straw is used. This kind is produced 
especially in Bedfordshire, Bucking- 
ham.shire and Hertfordshire, in Great 
Britain, and also in Italy and China. 


i 



Fk;. 142. YuCNt; IIonkv- 

SUt’KCK CI.IMUING .\ HaZKL 
SHOt)T. 

(Vhuto. Henry Irring.) 


Forestry 

Tlie most useful of all stems to man- 
kind arc those which supply timber. 
The trunks of trees liave so many commercial uses, that the 
cutting down of trees is not now a mere haphazard affair 
but a systematic process. For example, in the ear 3 
the settlement of America, the settlers encountered huge forest.s^ 
so thick tliat settlement was quite impossible until some o 
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the trees had been removed. This was done and tlie wood thus 
obtained was used for buildin" lotr cabins, constructing stockades 
against the hostile Indians, making furniture*, etc. Tlic log.s thus 
felled were referred to as lumber, since thev wen* not consiflercd 
to be of very much value. Later on. however, the .settlors began 
to realise the value of tins lumber, and tlicv even began to 



Flo. 143. A Raft of C.vx.adian Timber ai’I’i<o.\chin(5 the Mii.l. 
{liepToductd by kind permission oj the Controller. 11. M. Stntionery Ojfire ) 


export it. Thus the great lumbering industry of the United 
States and Canada developed, and to-day it is one of the most 
important industrie.s of that continent (Fig. 143). 

Wood is roughly classified into hardwoods and softwoods. Mis- 
l^ding though it is, these names do not denote the degree of 
hardness. Hardwoods are obtained from aiigiospermous trees 
such as the oak : whereas .softwoods are obtained from gymno- 
sperms such as the pine. About 83 per cent, of the woods pro- 
duced by the United States to-day are softwoods, the chief 
plants supplying these being the southern pine and the Douglas 

fir {Pseudotsuga Doughxsii). An even higher percentage of soft- 
woods come from Canada. 


B.E.B. 
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Logging is one of the most interesting processes in lumbering ; 
that is, getting the tree trunks from the region where they are 
felled to the sawmills. In the early days, felling of the trees took 
place in the late autumn and winter, and then the logs were con- 
veyed to the river by means of sledges. During the spring, the 
logs were got into the river, usually by merely sliding them down 
over the banks and then allowing them to float in huge masses 
down to the sawmill. Very often they were chained together to 
form huge rafts so extensive that the lumber-men built cabins 
actually on the rafts. At the present time, there is no need to 
wait for winter conditions in order to make use of sledges. In 
the woods themselves, railways have been constructed from the 
scene of the tree-felling to the river. This saves agreat deal of time. 

It is quite clear that throughout the ages, the relations between 
man and forests have been many and varied. Sometimes the 
forests were useful for the trees they produced, and at others they 
were useful as forests ; that is, they were kept for some specific 
l)urpose. For example, many forests, for centuries, were kept 
for the purpose of hunting. No trees were allowed to be felled. 
That happened on the Continent and on these islands for several 
centuries. Some small copses are kept for sheltering game, and 
certain woods for harbouring deer, even to-day in Great Britam 


and other countries. 

In the early days of civilisation, forests were a great drawback. 
For that reason, nearly all remains of primitive man which have 
been discovered came from moorlands and other parts not 
dominated by forests. So also did the early Egyptians. Babylon- 
ians etc. The tools of early man were too crude to deal wit 
the domineering forest lands. Later on, however, as tools were 
developed and man became more civilised, the for^ts began 
to suffer, for more space was needed. Forests were ^ 
barrier to travel. To-day, of course, except m some tropical 
regions especially those in central Africa and the vaUey of the 
Amazon, man haf conquered the forests, from this point of view. 

But the wholesale breaking up of forests has gone 
We realise to-day that forests have their uses, not onlj as sour 
S wood for eom'mercial purposes, but also from other pom^^ of 
view. Therefore, although in some cases cutting away t 
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called deforestation, can still go on, in other cases the planting of 
new forests, called afforestation, is taking place. 

Thus the subject of forestry has assumed such gigantic pro- 
portions that it has now become an important science, and the 
problems of deforestation and afforestation have come under 
systematic control. Even in Great Britain we have recently 
learned the lesson that we must not go on cutting down trees in 
a haphazard fashion. During the War, timber was required in 
great quantities. Naturally, in that state of emergency, deforest- 
ation went on to a great extent. Now, there is a shortage in 
many parts of the country, and a reaction has set in. Gradually 
the forests are being replaced by the planting of young trees, 
called saplings, but even this is done systematically by the 
scientific forester, who knows where trees will grow best, where 
they will do most good, and which type of tree will suit any 
given locality. 

In 1920, afforestation began in real earnest in Great Britain, 
and up to 1927 (only seven years) nearly 93,000 acres had been 
afforested and nearly 400,000 more acquired by the State for 
afforestation. In the United States, from 1920 until 1932, 
33,000,000 more acres had been afforested, so that at the 
present time there are nearly 496,000,000 acres of forest land. 
To-day, in India, the various Government forest estates, where 
certain trees are cultivated for numerous commercial purposes, 
exceed more than 45,000,000 acres ; and then there are even 
more than this number of acres owned by the villages and private 
persons, bringing the Indian forest area up to nearly 100,000,000 
acres. 

In the large forest areas of the world, the greatest enemy of 
afforestation is forest fires. So serious are they that in some 
places men are employed specially to fight them and to warn 
others by means of telephone and radio. Insect and fungal pests 
also kill many forest trees annually. 

Physiographical Effect of Forests 

Forests have important effects on soils, climate, etc. There 
is little evidence that they actually infiuence rainfall, but they 
certainly do conserve much of the water which reaches the 
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soil. In level country, also, they clearly act as a great drainage 
system. Owing to this property, great areas of marshland on 
the Continent have recently been drained off by a process of 
afforestation. In hilly country, forests prevent a too rapid run 
off of surface water, and thus help in maintaining a steady stream- 
flow from the hillside, instead of torrential streams during the 


wet season and a dried-up condition during the dry season. 

Soils tend to break up owing to various actions of the weather. 
This ^vi^ be considered later on (see Chap. XXIII). The break- 
ing up of the soil is called soil erosion, and although in some cases 
the process is a useful one, in others it is undesirable. Forests 
tend to prevent soil erosion. The deeply penetrating roots of 
the trees hold the soil more firmly in place. This fact is applied 
in coal-mining areas. There, the very soft rocks, which are 
waste products from the mines, are taken by special rail waggons 
and deposited on some waste land near by. These mounds of 
waste soon assume such great dimensions that they become 
veritable hills. No more waste rock is then deposited on them. 
But, unfortunately, the rock is so soft tliat erosion soon 
takes place and there is a danger of the mound slipping, thus 
causing what might be a dangerous landslide. This is prevented 
by planting over the wliole of the surface certain trees. Any 
kind of tree will not do, since the soil which results from the 
erosion of this waste rock is very infertile and naturally very dry. 
The trees used are certain species of pine, chiefly the Scots pine 


(Pinus sylvestris) and the larch [Larix europcea). 

The forests, used by man to-day for the woods they produce, 
may be roughly divided into three groups. (1) Conifers : these 
are all softwoods and are confined to the cooler regions of the 
globe. The main types of softwood trees are pines, spruces, h^, 
larches, ogresses and sequoias. (2) Temperate hardwoods 

the most important trees in these forests are oak, ^ 

poplar, elm and beech. (3) Tropical hardwoods : these contain 

m-ihoiranv ebony, teak, logwood and rosewood. 

Mufh reiiearch work in connexion with forestry is being done 

at the present time all over the worid. The -^fm port ant 
centres for such research in Great Britain are 
Products Research Laboratory, Princes Risboroug , e 
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perial Forestry Institute at the University of Oxford, and the 
School of Forestry at the Universities of Cambridge, Aberdeen 
and Edinburgh. 


Grafting 

As has already been seen in Chap. IV, many stem.s, owing to 
their ability easily to produce adventitious roots, form methods of 
vegetative reproduction, for example, stolons, runners, etc. 

There are other ways of reproducing plants vegetatively, 
through the media of their stems ; but these ways are 
artificial in that they seldom exist in Nature but are only per- 
formed by man. They are, however, of great importance to the 
modern gardener and horticulturalist. One of these artificial 
methods is that familiarly known as grafting. 

Grafting, as an artificial process, is of the greatest importance, 
not only to botanists but also to zoologists and medical men ; 
for the process is practised in animals, including man, as well as 
in plants. 

The process involves fixing two pieces of cut tissue together 
firmly, with the result that they gradually grow together to form 
one piece. It is useless to choose any two pieces of tissue. 
They must be similar, and they must both be composed of living 
cells. For example, it would be useless to try and graft a leaf on 
to a root ; neither would two pieces of wood, which is composed 
of dead elements, graft together. 

Fundamentally, the grafting involves bringing together the 
cut surfaces of parts of two different plants, so that their growing 
tissues come into contact with each other. Since it is usually 
stems which are grafted, the growing tissue is the cambium, and 
it is therefore necessary that the cambium of one part comes 
into direct contact with the cambium of the other. Another 
important thing is that only plants which are closely related to 
each other can be grafted together. For example, a piece of an 
apple tree cannot be grafted on to a piece of a plum tree. Two 
varieties of apple can be grafted, or an apple on a pear, or a 
garden rose on a dog rose, and so forth. Thafpart of the plant 

which 18 still connected to the root in the soil is called the stock; 

the other plant used in the process is caUed the scion or graft 
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There are two forms of grafting common m horticultural prac- 
tice. One is called whip or tongue grafting (Fig. 144). It is best 


used when the stem of the stock 



Ready for grafting Ready for binding 
Fio. 144. Whip Grafting. 


and the stem of the scion are 
about equal in diameter. 
Both are cut across diago- 
nally. A vertical notch is 
made in the stock, and the 
scion is cut more or less 
chisel-shaped. Then the 
tongue of the scion is dove- 
tailed firmly into the notch 
of the stock, and the joining 
portions firmly held together 
with raffia. The wound is 
protected by surrounding 
the whole with a thick layer 
of wax or clay. 

The other method of graft- 
ing is much simpler and is 
called splice grafting. Both 
stock and scion are cut across 
obliquely at about the same 
angle, and the two then fixed 
firmly together in a manner 
similar to the above. 

There are several reasons 


for grafting. In this way, a cheap, easily obtained, and vigor- 
ously growing stock can be used on which to graft a valuable 
scion It is certain that by this method we shall perpetuate 
any deHnite type of fruit that we need. A very important reason 
for grafting is that fruit and flowers can be produced much more 
quickly by this method than from seedlings or seeds. 

During the winter months, of course, many types of trees are 
‘ sleeping ’ ; that is, their tissues are carrying on then- life pro- 
ces's af a very slow rate. It is clear that 
grafting vigorously growing tissues are required m order that 
Se Sn of the ti^sfes of stock and scion (which mvol^ the 
production of new ceUs) may take place quickly. Therefore, 
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useless to graft trees during the winter. Spring is the best time 
for this, for then both stock and scion are full of health and vigour. 

The placing of clay or wax around the position of the graft is 
not so much to reinforce the support of the raffia as to prevent 
evaporation from the wound and the entry of disease-forming 
bacteria. In practice, varieties of rose are usually grafted on to 
stocks of the wild or dog rose. The stock forms a tall, strong 
central stem for the resulting rose tree. In this way does the 
grafted tree differ from the normal ungrafted rose bush. Such 
grafted trees are called standard trees. Varieties of rhododendron 
are grafted on to stocks of the wild variety, apple trees on the 
wild or crab apple, pear trees on the quince, and cherries and 
plums on their wild varieties. 


Budding 

In the practice of horticulture, closely allied to grafting is the 
process known as budding. 

The essential factors in 
grafting are just as potent 
here. The process involves 
taking a single* living bud 
of the tree which is to be 
propagated, and grafting it 
on to the stock of another. 

The bud is removed, to- 
gether with a certain 
amount of the stem tissue 
to which it is attached ^ 

(Fig. 145). This portion 
is roughly diamond-shaped 
and must have, together 
with the bark, some wood 
and some cambium and 
phloem beneath. A vertical 
cut is then made in the 




Fio. 145. Method of Budding. 

A , incision made in outer tissues of 
stock ; B, bud ; C, bud inserted. 
{AJUr Fiffuier.) 


stock about an inch long 

and going deep into the wood. Across the top of this cut a 
horizontal cut is made of about half an inch ; thus giving 
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a T-shaped incision. Then the corners of this incision are lifted 
with a knife and the bud inserted with the diamond-shaped stem 
portion beneath the flaps and the wood of this portion pressing 
firmly against the wood of the stock. The whole thing is then 
bound with raffia. 

After about three weeks, it will be found that the bud has 
grown on to the stock, and then the raffia should be cut and 
allowed to fall off in its own time. If it is left tied too long it may, 
through its tightness, do permanent injury to the young bud. 
Eventually the bud will grow out and produce a branch of its 
own type. Budding is usually performed later than grafting, that 
is, in early summer when the bark is easily lifted. In budding, 
care should be taken to remove all true buds of the stock else 
they will eventually develop and take much of the food materials 
rising in the stock away from the grafted bud wliich is required to 
develop. Budding is carried on chiefly in the cultivation of 
roses, plums and peaches. 


PRACTICAL WORK 

1. Prepare a transverse section of a dicotyledonous stem for 
detailed examination under the microscope. Almost any stem of 
an annual will serve the purpose ; the sunflower is a good example. 

Mount the section and irrigate with an aniline salt, in order to 
stain the woody tissues. E.xamine and draw the whole section 
under the low power of the microscope, with the view of illustrating 
the various tissues. Make no attempt, at this stage, to show cellular 
structure. Note the epidermis, cortex and central cylinder. Look 
for any layers of the cortex which may be thickened to give addi- 
tional strength. Note the vascular bundles composed of xylem, 
phloem and cambium. Note the position of the protoxylem and, 
from this, deduce the direction of development of the rnetaxylem. 
Compare this with that in the root. Note the pith, and see it the 

stem is solid or hollow. , , - , j tue. 

Then examine the stem under the high power and note the 

cellular structure in detail. Make two drawings; one ot the 
epidermal and some of the cortical tissues, and the other of a com- 
plete vascular bundle. 

2. In a similar way, examine the structure of a '’^onocotyle- 
donous stem. That of the maize is a good example. Under tne 
low power note the small size, large number, and irregular arrange 

Tiient of the vascular bundles. . 

Under the high power, note e.specially the complete absence 

of cambium. 
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3. Make a detailed examination, by means of transverse sec- 
tions, of a secondarily thickened stem. A twig of the lime or horse- 
chestnut three or four years old is good material upon which to 
work. 

The various stages of secondary thickening can bo examined 
very well by taking several transverse sections through the stem 
of various ages. The following will act as a guide : ( 1 ) near the 
apex of the shoot ; (2) the middle of the first year's growth ; 
(3) near the bottom of the first year's growth ; (4) about the 
middle of a later year's growth. 

Make low power sketches of the various stages, then examine a 
completely secondarily thickened portion in detail, and prepare 
drawings of the various tissues. Note the secondary wood and 
examine the vessels of the spring and autumn wood. Look for 
medullary rays. On the other side of the cambium, note the 
secondary phloem, containing certain tliickened cells known a.s 
phloem fibres. Note how the medullary rays widen out in the 
phloem. Near the periphery, look for cork cambium, and note the 
layers of cork cells produced on the outside of this. Further out 
again, the tissues are shrivelled up, since they are cut off from a 
supply of water, and have produced the bark. 

4. In a similar way. examine the structure of a secondarily 
thickened root. 

Field Work 

While on a botanical excursion, or taking a walk in the country, 
look for and examine examples of creeping and climbing stems. 
In the case of the latter, note the direction in which the stems are 
twining around their supports. Note the type of supports which 
such plants choose. Collect a few examples, taking just a small 
portion, if possible, with a part of the support. Draw these 
examples and describe them when opportunity permits. 

Some twining plants may be seen growing in the garden. 

Those who have the opportunity should practise budding and 
grafting, either in the school garden or at liome. Budding is 
usually performed in July and grafting in March. Suitable 
material should be chosen, so that good results may reasonably 
be expected. 

If there is little opportunity to practice this in the garden, so 
that results could be looked for in later years, twigs and buds 
could be taken into the classroom and the elements of the proco.ss 
practised there. The great drawback to this alternative is that 
results cannot be obtained. 

Failing either of these, one should try to obtain permission to 
visit a nursery garden or a private garden to see budding and graft- 
ing taking place. 


CHAPTER X 
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THE LEAF 

From the point of view of the well-being of the normal green 
plant, the leaf is one of its most important organs. It is the 
organ which is responsible for the manufacture of the various 
foods which the plant requires. 

External Appearance of Leaf 

The general external features of the leaf have already been 
considered to some extent (Chap. III). It is composed chiefly of 
a flattened expansion called the lamina, and very often a leaf- 
stalk or petiole. Apart from variety in shape, the majority of 
green leaves are similar in their essential features. For ex- 
ample, they all contain chlorophyll, the green colouring matter 
responsible for the manufacture of the food-stuflfs— carbohy- 
drates, etc. 

Another important feature of the leaf is the vein. A leaf vein 
is nothing but a vascular bundle, similar to the type that is found 
in the stem. In fact, it is one of the bundles passing from the 
stem up through the leaf stalk and into the leaf. It is thus 
composed chiefly of xylem and phloem ; from which it follows 
that the function of the vein is mainly twofold. Through the 
agency of its xylem it conveys the water which passes up the stem 
from the soil into the leaf, where it is required for the manu- 
facture of food, as a raw material, and also for other purposes 
which will be dealt with later. Secondly, the sieve tubes in the 
phloem of the veins are used for conv^eying the food manu- 
factured in the leaf, in the form of a solution, down into the stem 
and hence, through the vascular bundles, to all parts of the plant 
where it is required. 
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Autumn Leaf-fail 

As is well known, the majority of plants which are long-living 
perennials are shrubs, bushes or trees. In the tropics, these are 
mostly evergreen ; but in temperate regions, such as Great 
Britain, the majority are deciduous. The reason for that is not 
far to seek. Temperate regions experience two definite seasons 
during the year, namely, winter and summer. Winter is not 
conducive to the good growth of a plant, since a low temperature 
and lack of sunshine have a bad effect on nearly all life processes. 
On the other hand, summer weather is ideal. 

Therefore, the plant enjoys vigorous health and growth during 
the summer months, whereas during the winter it undergoes a 
period of comparative rest. Even in winter, howev’^er, all life 
processes do not cease, else, of course, the plant would die. It 
just carries on the minimum work necessary in order to live, 
just as we do when we are sleeping. 

Therefore during the wnter the living plant requires the 
minimum amount of food. In fact, it usually manages to store 
enough food to carry it over the winter ; so there is no necessity 
to continue manufacturing food. For that reason, the food 
factories are temporarily abolished, and thus the familiar leaf- 
fall of autumn takes place. At the same time, the rise of water 
from the soil, through the roots and up the stem, is temporarily 
abandoned. For one thing, this water is no longer wanted, since 
the leaves have fallen, and also it could not rise even if it were 
wanted. That is because, as will be seen in Chap. XII, the leaves 
are an important agent in the rise of this vitalising sap in plants. 
Therefore, when the leaves begin to burst forth again from the 
buds, in spring, the water is drawn up again. That is what is 
meant by the rising of the sap in the spring. 

As is well known, leaf-fall is usually preceded by a change in 
colour of the leaf itself. During the autumn, the leaf gradually 
loses its characteristic green colour and changes into many 
beautiful shades of yellow, brown and red. This gives the 
gorgeous tints which add such a delightful touch to the appear- 
ance of woodlands and forests at that time of the year. This 
change is connected with the chlorophyU, In the autumn, the 
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chlorophyll begins to disintegrate chemically. What exactly 
takes place is not clearly understood yet ; but we do know that 
the chemical substances present in the chlorophyll undergo a 
change and become converted into other chemical substances of 
the various colours familiar to us in the autumn (see Chap. XI). 

With the disappearance of chlorophyll, the manufacture of new 
food materials naturally ceases. Thus there comes a time when 
the leaf no longer contains food substances, and then, as a food 
factory, it is useless. Then leaf-fail sets in. 



Ficj. 146. Parts of Longitudinal Sections through 
A Stem, passing through a Leaf Base, showing Stages 
IN Leaf-fall. 

On the left, the absciss layer boginninc to form ; on the right, 
absciss and cork layere almost completely formed. 

Nearly always the leaf blade and the leaf stalk are removed 
from the tree, leaving the characteristic leaf scar (Chap. HI)- 
But leaf-fall is a systematic process. It does not involve 
just the mere rotting away of the tissues at the base of the 

petiole. 

Across the whole of the leaf base a certain area of parenchy- 
matous cells begin to change their shape and become spherical 
(Fig. 146). They are said to round themselves off. The layer 
which does this is several cells in thickness. The rounding-off 
process begins in the outer tissues of the leaf base and gradually 
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works its way across it. Now, since all these cells were originally 
joined firmly to each other, as they round themselves off, they 
naturally become detached from each other. Naturally by the 
time all the cells in a complete cross-section of the leaf base have 
done this, that area is no longer firmly knit together and there is, 
therefore, nothing on to which the leaf may hold. Thus, by virtue 
of its own weight, it falls off. 

However, this is not the only process which takes place. If it 
were, it would mean that there would be a bad open wound of 
thin parenchj'matous living cells left at the end of the fallen leaf 
base. This is prevented by a process which takes place simul- 
taneously with the rounding off of the parenchymatous layer, 
which is called the absciss layer. 

While the cells gradually become exposed by this rounding-off 
process, the layers of cells immediately beneath deposit cork on 
their walls. This goes on at such a rate that, by the time these 
cells are completely exposed , they are no longer living, but are just 
thick cork cells. The result is that, when leaf-fail is complete, a 
layer of cork is left covering the wound on the stem. The leaf 
scar seen on a winter twig is really an area of cork, and the 
marks left by the vascular bundles, which originally passed up 
into the living leaf, may clearly be seen. 

Leaf-fall is a very efficient process, for the leaves make 
sure of bandaging their wounds, by manufacturing the cover- 
ing bandage of cork before the wound is made. Thus, the 
wound caused by the breaking off of a leaf during leaf- 
fall is never exposed to infestation by rain and disease-bearing 
bacteria, etc. 

Special Uses of Leaves to Man 

Many leaves are used as articles of diet. For example, green 
leaves are used for helping to keep the blood in a good condition. 
The leaves of plants form a staple diet of many animals, both 
temperate and tropical. 

We ourselves eat leaves in many various forms. Many are 
^ten in the raw state, for example, cress, mustard and lettuce, 
m salads. Cooked leaves are very familiar, such as the various 
forms of cabbage, turnip ‘ tops ’ and spinach. Others are used 
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for seasoning purposes, such as thyme, parsley, sage and mint. 
Thyme is one of the most useful of herbs. The plant, Thymm 
vulgaris, is native to Europe. Tlie leaves are used in seasoning. 
Also, from the leaves, an oil is extracted from which thymol is 
prepared. Thymol is an important medicine. Parsley is a 
seasoning obtained from the leaves of Peirostlirium, sativum, a 
biennial. This plant is seldom found growing wild. Sage 
{Salvia offichialis) is native to south European countries. To-day 
it is used in seasonings and perfume, though formerly it was used 
in the treatment of rheumatism. From the leaves of mint 
{Mentha viridis) the well-known seasoning is prepared ; with 
vinegar, etc., it is also used for making mint sauce. 

A well-known leaf, which will be dealt with later on, is used for 
making the very familiar beverage, tea (Chap. XVII). Tobacco, 
also, is prepared from the leaf (Chap. XVII). Then there are 
many types of leaves which for various reasons are used as 
medicines, etc. (Chap. XVII). 

Internal Structure of the Leaf 

Besides the framework of the veins, there is a mass of tissue 
which constitute the leaf proper (Fig. 147). All the cells of this 
tissue are usually unthickened, and therefore the leaf is of a soft 
texture : hence, the veins have another function besides con- 
veying water and food-stuffs to and fro ; that is, they act as a 
kind of skeletal support to the tissues of the leaf. 

This is well illustrated by the manner in' which deciduous 
leaves often decay after they have fallen. It is frequ^tly pos- 
sible to find such decayed leaves, especially in woods. All the 
soft tissues of the leaf^ia^ rotted completely away, leaving the 
dried-up veins forming a beautiful^skelelal framework still 
mapping out the shape of the original lea|^, Net venation can 
be studied from such an example. 

The soft tissues are coltectively known as mesophyll. The 
mesophyll is covered on the upper and lower surfaces by a layer 
of cells called the epidermis ; the laj^er on the upper surface being 
called the upper epidermis, and the layer on the lower surface the 
lower epidermis. The elements which comprise the veins of the 
leaf contain no chlorophyll ; neither do the cells of the epidermis, 
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except the guard cells. On the other hand, ne 
of the mesophyll contain chlorophyll. 

The mesophyll is composed of two tissues o 
The upper tissue lies against the upper epiderm 
posed of elongated, cylindrical cells, arranged 
the epidermis. * Owing to its appearance it is c 
tissue. It is composed of two to three layers 
palisade cells contain by far the most of the 
examination, it will be seen that the chloropl 
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Fig, 147. Tkansverse Sectiom of Part of a Leaf, r.vssi.sc 

THROUGH THE MiDRID ( X 100). 


just as a simple green colouring matter dissolved in the proto- 
plasm or the cell-sap. It is actually present in small grains, 
shaped like flattened oval discs. These grains are called chloro- 
plasts, and are not ipmersed in the cell-sap but are embedded in 
the protoplasm and move about with it. There are more chloro- 
plasts in a palisade cell than in any other cell in the leaf. The 
palisade cells are not packed closely together. There is a certain 
amount of space between them, which is necessary. These spaces 
between the cells are called intercellular spaces. 

The lower tissue of the mesophyll is called spongy tissue, owing 
to its spongy texture. It is composed of more or less spherical 
cells which are joined very loosely together, with very large air 
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spaces between them. Thus, throughout the spongy mesophyll 
there is a network of air channels. The cells of the spongy 
mesoph3^1I also contain chloroplasts. Therefore, the whole of 
the mesophyll, including palisade and spongy tissues, forms the 
seat of food manufacture ; but photosynthesis takes place to a 
greater extent in the palisade tissue, since it contains many more 
JEhloropIa^ts, cell for cell, than the spongy tissue does. 

This, in any case, is to be expected in the normal leaf since sun- 
light is necessary for photosynthesis to take place, and the 
palisade tissue in such a leaf is more directly exposed to the sun. 
On the other hand, as has already been seen, much gaseous inter- 
change goes on between the inside of the leaf and the atmos- 
phere. The spongy mesophyll is better adapted for this 
function, owing to the many air spaces it contains. The walls of 
the spongy mesophyll cells are usually wet on the air space side. 
Thus the various gases required by the plant become dis- 
solved in this surface water and then pass into the cells, in 
solution. Then the solution passes from these cells to the others 
where it is required. Similarly, dissolved gases pass out from 
the cells. 

The epidermal cells, since they do not contain any chloro- 
plasts, are not photosynthetic. Actually they are used for stor- 
ing water ; also for preventing evaporation of water from the 
leaves. This latter function is made possible by the deposition 
of what is called a layer of cuticle on the outer walls of the 
epidermal cells. This cxxticle is chemically similar to fats, and, 
like those substances, will not allow water to permeate through 
it. It is usually thicker on the upper surface than on the lower 
surface of the leaf, since it is from the upper surface that 
more evaporation is likely to take place. 

The cuticle of evergreens is usually thicker than in the more 
normal leaf. That is because they have to withstand more 
evaporation. This thicker cuticle gives such leaves a shiny, 
greasy appearance, for example, the holly. The reason for this, 
too, is to prevent snow or excess rain, to which an evergreen is 
subject, from penetrating the epidermis and causing the leaf to 


rot. 


Sometimes the outer cell-walls of some of the epidermal cells 
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grow out to a considerable length, thus gi\’ing rise to hairs. 
These may be simple, branched or star-shaped (Fig. 148). 

An interesting t3T>e of hair produced by the epidermis of the 
leaf is that, unfortunately all too familiar, of the stinging nettle 
{Urtica dioica) {Fig. 148). The tip of the hair contains silica and 



SciAfMf of nectfc (section) 


Fio. 148. Types of Epidermal Hairs found on Leaves. 

is therefore brittle. When this is touched, for example, by the 
hand, it breaks off, the sharp point of the hair enters the skin 
and, by the pressure exerted on the bulbous portion of the hair, 
the contents of the hair are injected into the puncture. The 
poisonous content of the hair was, for a long time, considered to 
be formic acid. This has now been disproved. It is a protein, 
the composition of which is, at present, not known. 
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Stomates 

It has already been seen how gases leave or enter the cells of 
a leaf ; but, so far, only from the inside of the leaf, that is, the air 

spaces of the spongy mesophyll. The next question is ; how do 

the gases pass from these air chambers out into the atmosphere 
and vice versa ? This takes place via certain pores which are 
present in the epidermis. These pores are called stomates, or 
stomata (Fig. 149 and 150). Each stomate, or stoma, is sur- 
rounded by two, normally kidney-shaped, epidermal cells, which 



Fio. 149. Surface Views of Leaves, showing the 
Epidermal Cells and Stomates surrounded by their 
Guard Cells. 


On the left, iris ; on the right, potato ( x 70). 

are called guard cells, since they are able to move, as will be seen 
in Chap. XII, and thus regulate the amount of g£ises passing 
through the stomate. The guard cells, too, are the special 
epidermal cells, which, unlike the rest, contain chloroplasts. 
The stomates are directly connected with the air chambers of 
the leaf, and thus a free passage of gases is possible, from the 
atmosphere into the inside of the leaf and vice versa. 

Most commonly, of course, the stomates are connected directly 
with the air spaces of the spongy mesoph^dl. Therefore, as would 
be expected, there are many more stomates per unit area on the 
lower surface than on the upper surface of the leaf. For example, 
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in the lilac, there are 160,000 stomates per square inch on the 
lower surface of the leaf, and only 3 to 10 on the upper surface. 
In the holly, there are 63,000 per square inch on the lower surface, 
and none on the upper. 

Taking into consideration the reasons for the v'arious tissues of 
the leaf and also the different habits of different leaves, there 
are, as would be expected, many interesting exceptions to tlie 
general structure of leaves. They all cannot be considered, but 



Fig. 150. Above, a Diagrammatic View of Part of 
THE Epidermis, showing a Stomate ; Below, the same 
OUT IN Section. 

Note the shape of the guard cells which contain chloroplasts. 

a survey of one or two familiar examples will give some idea of 
how Nature knows no hard and fast rules. 

For example, in the case of an up^ight-g^o^ving leaf such as the 
iris, it would be pointless^ have the palisade tissue on one side 
and the spongy mesophyll on the other, for both sides are equally 
exposed. In this case, therefore, there are two layers of palisade 
tissue, with the spongy tissue between, that is, in the centre of 
the leaf. The stomates, too, are present in equal proportions on 
both surfaces, namely, about 11,600 per square inch. 
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In the case of a water-plant with floating leaves, for example, 
the water-lily, stomates in the normal position, that is, on the 
lower surface, would be worse than useless, for they not only 
would allow of no access to air, but they would also cause the 
internal parts of the leaf to be flooded with water. In this case, 
therefore, all the stomates are on the upper surface. 


PRACTICAL WORK 

1. Choose a simple form of leaf, such as that of the elm, beech, 
apple, or Hydrangea, and examine its external appearance in detail. 
Make a clear drawing of the leaf, showing the swollen leaf-base, 
the petiole and the lamina. Examine the type of venation, and 
note how the veins gradually diminish in size, until the ultimate 
branches are scarcely visible. 

2. Make a detailed examination of the internal structure of a 
typical leaf. This is done by preparing a microscope section of the 
leaf, cut transversely. Prepared sections may be used ; but if time 
permits, it is better to make sucli sections. Naturally only a portion 
of a leaf can be cut successfully. Choose a small portion of the leaf 
(such as lilac or Hydrangea), which contains some of the mid-rib, 
and fix it between tw’o pieces of elder pith or carrot root, in such 
a position that the mid-rib may be cut transversely. Moimt the 
section and stain with aniline sulphate. 

Examine, first of all, the whole structure under the low power 
and make an orientation sketch of the tissues, noting the upper 
epidermis covered %vith a layer of cuticle, palisade tissue, spongy 
tissue, and lower epidermis covered with a slightly thinner layer 
of cuticle. Note also the vascular bundle forming the mid-rib, 
composed chiefly of xylem and phloem. 

Then make two detailed sketches, (a) of the mid-rib embedded 
in a sheath of parenchjTnatous cells and (6) the thin portion of 
the leaf. Here, note the absence of cbloroplasts in the upper and 
lower epidermis, a large number in the palisade mesophyll cells and 
a relatively smaller number in the spongy mesophyll cells. Note 
the shape of the chloroplasts. 

Examine the shape of the cells of the palisade tissue and note the 
number of layers here. The cells are separated by small air spaces. 
Note the more or less spherical shape of the cells of the spongy 
mesophyll, and the presence of large air spaces in this tissue. 

3. Prepare a section of a thick evergreen leaf, such as that of the 
holly, and note and explain the relative thickness of the cuticle. 

4. Detailed examination of the stomates is best made on 
material like that of the iris leaf. 

In surface view. Take a small portion of such a leaf, and car©» 
fully tear away the epidermis. This comes away fairly easy as a 
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thin, tissue-like layer. Mount this flat and examine it under the 
high power of the microscope. Look for a stomato and draw it, 
with several of the surrounding cells. The stomate is just a small 
pore, surrounded by two kidney-shaped guard cells. Note that 
whereas the guard cells contain ohloroplasts, the nor/nal ejiiflermul 
cells, in which they are embedded, do not. 

In section. Cut a transverse section of the leaf and look for a 
stomate cut in section. Make a drawing of this structure under 
the high power. Notice the shape of the guard cells and of the 
stomate itself. Note also the large air space in the mesophyll, 
immediately adjoining the stomatal pore. 

5. Make an orientation sketch of the tissues of the iris leaf n.s 
seen in the section prepared for Exercise 4, and also of a leaf 
gathered from the outer twig of a beech tree and from n twig in 
the dense shade near the trunk of the same tree. Explain the 
different types of sections which are obtained. 



CHAPTER XI 

MANUFACTURE OF PLANT FOOD 

One of the most important processes with which all living things 
are concerned is the manufacture of the very complicated food- 
stuffs— earbohydrates, proteins, fats, etc.— from the rawmaterials. 
In Nature, this is only possible in the presence of chlorophyll, and 
for that reason, green plants are of the utmost importance to all 
forms of life. From the immediate point of view of the green 
plant, its leaf therefore is a very necessary organ, for, in its 
capacity as chlorophyll-containing organ, it acts as the food 
factory. From a broader point of view, the green leaf is one of 
the fundamentals of all life, for all life on this earth, either 
directly or indirectly, depends upon it for food. The saying in 
Isaiah, xl. 6, that “ All flesh is grass,” has scientific truth in it, 
generally speaking, so long as ‘ grass * is taken as meaning green 
plants ; for though many animals, including ourselves, do not 
eat ‘ grass,’ they feed on animals which do, especially cattle and 
sheep. 

This process of building up food, since it essentially depends 
upon light, is called photosynthesis. 

Chlorophyll 

A great deal of our knowledge of chlorophyll has been obtained 
by extracting the pigment from the leaves. One simple method, 
useful in just showing the appearance of the extracted product, is 
to take a thin green leaf such as that of Tropceolum, Fuchsia 
or Hydrangea and boil it for a few moments in water. This 
kills the cells of the leaf, and thus allows the passage of substances 
out of them to take place more easily, since dead cells lose their 
semi-permeable properties. Then, all that is needed is a chloro- 
phyll solvent, that is, a substance which will dissolve chlorophyll. 

214 
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A good solvent is ethyl alcohol. If the dead leaf is placed 
in the cold alcohol, the pigment will gradually dissolve into 
it; but the process can be quickened by using boiling ethyl 
alcohol. 

Chlorophyll is remarkable in that it is bright green in trans- 
mitted light, but red in reflected light ; that is, if the solution is 
held up to the light, with the light shining through it, it is green. 
If, on the other hand, it is held up against a dark background, 
with the light shining on it, it appears red. Chlorophyll is there- 
fore said to be green, with a red fluorescence. This property may 
have something to do with its food-manufacturing properties ; 
but what it is we still do not know. 

Extraction of chlorophyll with ethyl alcohol is not a desirable 
method, if the solution is required for the study of the chemical 
properties of the chlorophyll, for, chlorophyll and ethyl alcohol 
react chemically with each other, so that what is present in the 
solution is not pure chlorophyll, but a chemical compound 
related to it. 

The best solution of chlorophyll is obtained by dissolving the 
chlorophyll in acetone. The trouble with this method is that 
acetone will not dissolve out chlorophyll from wet leaves ; and, 
of course, all normal leaves contain a large percentage of water. 
Therefore, the leaves must be dried first. 

The best tj^e of leaf to use is that of the common stinging 
nettle {Urtica dtoica). The leaves are gathered and spread out 
on a floor or table, and allowed to wilt and dry until they are 
brittle. This takes several days. Then they are broken up and 
the pieces placed in an oven for still further drying. Then the 
brittle pieces are rubbed through a hair sieve, thus giving a very 
^e leaf powder. Prom this, the chlorophyll is easily extracted 
hy means of acetone. This is the method used by scientific 
workers who wish to make a detailed and careful study of the 

chlorophyll. 

The chemistry of chlorophyll has intrigued many scientific 
workers for years in the past. Yet our knowledge of its detailed 
nature still leaves much to be desired. The name chlorophyll was 
given to the green pigment at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century ; but it is certain that its importance was realised long 
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before this, since we have it on record that Nehemiah Grew ex- 
tracted it from green leaves in 1682 by means of oil. But, up to 
the beginning of the present century, so many workers had 
attacked this problem of the nature of chlorophyll, and they had 
all given such conflicting results, that it is safe to say our know- 
ledge until the twentieth century was very imperfect. 

Then at the beginhing of this century a very well-known 
chemist, Professor R. Willstatter, began working on this problem 
and other problems in connexion with the chemistry of plants 
and animals. He has shown that chlorophyll is not a single sub- 
stance, but a mixture of at least four — two green and two yellow. 
The two green pigments are called chlorophyll a and chlorophyll 
b. Chemically they are very complicated. Each of these chloro- 
phylls contain the elements carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen 
and magnesium, and are represented by the empirical formulae 
^551^7205^4^^8 (chlorophyll a) and C55H7(,06N4 Mg (chlorophyll b). 

The other two pigments present in the complete chlorophyll 
colouring matter is a reddish-yellow substance called carotene, 
and a pale yellow substance called xanthophyll. Carotene con- 
tains carbon and hydrogen (CjoH^g) ; whereas xanthophyll con- 
tains carbon, hydrogen and oxygen (C4oH5g02). 

So far as we know, the two chlorophylls, a and 6, never exist 
outside the green colouring matter of plants ; on the other hand, 
carotene and xanthophyll exist separately in many plants. 
Carotene, for example, derives its name from the carrot, since it 
IS present in the tap root of that plant, giving it its reddish- 
yellow colour. Xanthophyll is present in the petals of many 
flowers, though the substance responsible for the coloration of 
the majority of yellow flowers is something quite different, as 
will be seen later. 

The percentage of the constituents of chlorophyll in plants 
varies with the plants (Fig. 151). On the average, however, 
fresh green leaves contain 0-2 per cent, chlorophyll a, 0*075 per 
cent, chlorophyll b, 017 per cent, carotene, and 0*03 per cent. 


xanthophyll. 

The foregoing account gives some idea of present-day ^o - 
ledge of the green colouring matter of plants, the comp ca 
substance so important to life. There is a great deal more to be 
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found out. Carotene, for example, probably has very important 
properties from the point of view of the nutrition of animals, 
owing to its relation to vitamins, as will be seen later. Not only 
the function of these pigments, but also much of their physical 
and chemical nature still remain problems of scientific inquiry. 



Fig. 161. Percentage Composition of Pigments in 

CERTAIN Plants. 


1, average green leaf ; 2, green seaweed {Viva) ; 3, brown 
seaweed {Fucus) ; 4, brown seaweed (Laminaria). 

Chlorophyll is the basis of the manufacture of food from the 
raw materials, that is, the process of photosynthesis ; but many 
other conditions are necessary in order that photosynthesis may 
take place satisfactorily. 

The Photosynthetic Process 

The fundamental facts governing the process of photosynthesis 
are these ; water passes into the roots of a plant through its 
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roots. Eventually this passes up through the xylem and gets 
into the cells containing chloroplasts, chiefly the palisade cells. 
Simultaneously, carbon dioxide present in the atmosphere 
passes into the same cells, by entering through the stomates, 
passing along the air spaces of the mesophyll, and hence into the 
cells in solution in water. Thus the three necessary elements 
are supplied. Carbon dioxide contains the element carbon which 
is required, and the water supplies the elements hydrogen and 
oxygen. As has already been seen, these are all the elements 
that are required for the making up of carbohydrates such as 
sugar and starch The plant, given the raw materials, and good 
conditions, such as light, chlorophyll, etc., can manufacture all 
manner of food substances by this wonderful process of photo- 
synthesis. 

Photosynthesis undoubtedly involves many chemical reactions, 
so far unknown. Water and carbon dioxide are taken into the 
plant. From this, simple carbohydrates are built up. From 
these simple carbohydrates, more complex ones like starch are 
then manufactured. So also are fats and proteins ; but one 
comes to still more mystery, for it is quite likely that the manu- 
facture of one food from another does not necessarily require 
chlorophyll and light. Therefore, it is only safe to say that the 
simpler foods are directly manufactured by the process of photo- 
synthesis. 

For example, it is known that the starch present in the potato 
tuber in such great quantities is manufactured in the tuber itself, 
though, of course, not from the raw elements. This is quite 
clear when we realise what we have already learned about the 
passage of foods within the plant. The food-stuifs pass down 
through the sieve tubes, but only in solution. It therefore cannot 
pass down as starch, since this substance is insoluble in water. 

Actually, the food passes from the potato leaf in the form of 
soluble sugar. When it gets into the tuber it is, therefore, con- 
verted into another food, starch, without the agency of photo- 
synthesis. That is one example of many, in which one food can 
be converted into another without the help of photosynthesis. 
But it must be remembered that a food can only be 
factored, in the absence of photosynthesis, from another food. It 
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can never be manufactured directly from the raw materials. 
The mechanisms which are involved in the change of one food 
into another will be considered at the end of the chapter. 

By taking in water and carbon dioxide for photoavnthetic 
purposes, the plant takes in more ox^^gen than it needs. There- 
fore, during the processes involved, oxygen is given off. Thus, 
during the day, carbon dioxide is absorbed from the atmosphere 
through the stomates, and oxygen is passed out into the atmo- 
sphere. Now, as is well known, oxygen is necessary to all forms 
of life, both plants and animals. On the other hand, to animals 
especially, carbon dioxide is unhealthy. In this way, photo- 
synthesis proves itself again to be a very useful process, since 
green plants, besides being the fundamental agents in the manu- 
facture of food for all living things, help very much in keeping 
the atmosphere pure by absorbing the unhealthy carbon dioxide 
and emitting the oxygen, so necessary for breathing and other 
purposes . 

The observation of this interchange of gases between plants 
and the atmosphere formed the beginning of the study of photo- 
synthesis in the eighteenth century. It began with Joseph 
Priestley, the well-known eighteenth-century Non-Conformist 

minister and chemist, who did so much work on ‘ deplilogis- 
ticated air ’ (oxygen). 


During some of his wonderful experiments on air, in 1771, 
Priestley made a remarkable discovery concerning the gases given 
off by plants. He observed that if a mouse be placed under a 
bell-jar, it finally died. That w'as because it used up all the 
available oxygen which it needed for breathing and also gave off, 
while breathing, carbon dioxide, which is poisonous and there- 
fore helped to kill it. Then he placed under the bell-jar, with a 
mouse, a vessel containing a sprig of mint. In these conditions 
the mouse continued to live. He concluded from this experiment 
that the imnt must give off ‘ dephlogisticated air,’ which, of 
course, allowed the mouse to continue to breathe. The mint 

oxygen for the mouse to breathe 
but It also absorbed the suffocating carbon dioxide, thus pro- 
longmg the animal’s life. ^ 
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Conditions necessary to Photosynthesis 

Several important conditions are necessary for the process of 
photosynthesis to take place. For example, a definite amount of 
chlorophyll is essential. 

Carbon dioxide, too, is clearly necessary. The amoimt present 
ill the atmosphere (3 parts in 10,000) is quite sufficient for the 
process. If more is artificially added to the atmosphere, it 
actually will increase the rate of photosynthesis. The increase in 
carbon dioxide is advantageous only up to about 10 per cent., for 
if carbon dioxide is added to a percentage beyond that it begins 
to have a poisonous effect upon the plant, which soon dies. It 
has been shown that the amount of carbon dioxide in the air has 
a limiting effect on the photosynthetic activity of wheat. There- 
fore, wheat does not build up so much food as it might. Wheat 
plants get enough sunlight to use up all the available carbon 
dioxide by the time that the light has reached about a quarter of 
its average daylight intensity. Therefore, from the point of view 
of photosynthesis, three-quarters of the light on a bright day is 
unnecessary. Of course, this only applies to wheat ; in other 
plants the fraction of light used may be smaller or it may be 
larger. 

A good supply of water is also another essential condition for the 
process. Under normal conditions, of course, this is possible. 
But the effect of water supply is much more complicated than 
one would at first imagine. TSTaturally, the conclusion is that 
water is required because it is one of the essential raw materials 
from which the food is made. Actually, however, this is not all. 
As a raw material, it may be said that water is a chemical neces- 
sity. But it is also a physical necessity, for this reason : the 
photosynthetic cells cannot carry on their function of food manu- 
facture unless they are in the turgid condition, and, as has already 
been shown, a plentiful supply of water is essential in order that 

the cells may be kept turgid. 

A good temperature is also an essential feature of the process. 
Plants, like all Uving things, can only live within certain Umits 
of temperature. Beyond 35" C. the normal plant cannot Uve. 
It is usual for an increase in temperature to cause an increase m 
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the rate of photosjoithesis up to about 25® C. Up to this limit, 
the rate of the process is about doubled for every increase of 10®. 
Beyond that limit, the process falls off. 

Light, too, is essential for photosynthesis, for the process is 
concerned with absorbing tlie radiant energy of the sun. A good 
light intensity is best, and that is why most plants thrive better 
in plenty of sunlight rather than in subdued light. 

There are several other conditions which affect the process of 
photos;yTithesis ; but the ones which we have considered are 
sufficient to give us some idea of how much this process depends 
upon certain conditions. All living processes are like that. They 
all must be subjected to certain conditions, in order to carry on. 

Knowing such conditions is a great help in the cultivation of 
plants and also in understanding why plants behave differently 
in different parts of the world. For example, the conditions 
governing photosjmthesis help, in part, to explain why the vege- 
tetion of the tropical forests is so luxuriant, and why the plants 
individually are usually so well developed. There, the sunlight 
is so much in excess of that of temperate regions, and increased 
light intensity gives an increase in the process. There is, too, a 

plentiful supply of water ; but, best of all, of course, there is 
a very satisfactory temperature. 

These conditions also partly explain why many green plants 
must be grown in such a position that they get the maximum 
sunlight. This is usually on a sloping land facing south, in the 
northern hemisphere ; if they are grown on land facing north, 
there are two adverse factors brought in, namely, a reduction in 
light intensity and a reduction in temperature owing to exposure 
to the cold, northerly winds. 

Such conditioning factors also explain why green plants caiuiot 
be grown indefinitely in the dark. Closely connected with this 
IS another interesting fact. The process of photosynthesis de- 
pends upon hght in two distinct ways. One has already been 
seen m that it does not matter if all other essential conditions 
mcludmg the presence of chlorophyll, are there ; if light is not 
present, the process cannot take place. The other is just as 
importMt m that, if there is no light, the plant cannot make its 
chlorophyll, which is so necessary. That is, light is essential for 
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the manufacture of chlorophyll, as well as for the activity of the 
chlorophyll. That explains why bulbs, when they are allowed to 
shoot in the cellar during the winter, show a sickly yellow shoot ; 
but a few days after they have been exposed to the light, the 
shoots turn green. Again, if a stone or a plank of wood be placed 
on a lawn and left for a few days, when it is lifted up 
again the grass beneath it will be seen to have turned a yellowish 
colour. This gives some idea of the importance of light to the 
well-being of all life on the earth. 

Products of Photosynthesis 

The products of photosynthesis are many and varied. But 
they are not all made directly by the process. Probably the first 
to be made from the raw materials is glucose, a carbohydrate. 
After this stage, photosynthesis itself perhaps plays no further 
part. From the simple foods made in this way, all the other 
foods, such as cane-sugar, starch and the proteins and fats, are 
built up by the mysterious activity of protoplasm. 

All plants do not make all forms of foods. For example, some 
plants make a large amount of fat, others proteins, chiefly for 
storage, as was seen in Chap. VI. Many, such as the potato, 
bean, Hydrayigea, etc., manufacture starch. On the other hand, 
some, such as the onion, hyacinth and iris, never manufacture 
starch. 

The paramount importance of chlorophyll as a source of 
energy can scarcely be overestimated. It was certainly the key 
to coal production in the distant past ; it probably was the key 
to oil production as well (see Chap XIII) ; yet little really is 
known of the physical and chemical nature of chlorophyll and 
its photosynthetic activity. Nevertheless, work on this problem 
is still going on in Great Britain and other parts of Europe, and 
in the United States. 


Enzyme Action 

The next question is : how do plants manufacture one food 
from another ? This brings up a very important question, for, 
as has already been seen, once photosynthesis has m^e the 
simpler foods, it is probably no longer necessary for the building 
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up of more complex ones. Therefore, it is possible for animals, 
as well as plants, to convert one food into another. This ability 
to convert food is peculiar to all living things, and therefore in- 
volves many questions of the utmost importance. 

It is all a question of chemical action and reaction. For 
example, starch can be converted into the sugar, glucose. It is a 
very complicated process and takes place in several stages ; but, 
the two chemicals that are required to react are just water and 
starch. Given these two substances, they wll react together and 
produce glucose. Nothing else is essentially required. There- 
fore, if some starch be placed in water and left for a time, glucose 
will be produced. But this is a very slow process, and if a 
tumblerful of the mixture were left for weeks on end, at the end 
of that time there would be not enough glucose present to cause 
any perceptible sweetening. 

ThU would be far too slow for a plant or an animal ; so the 
question is : how do living things speed up such processes ? 
Well, how are chemical processes accelerated in the laboratory ? 
For example, oxygen can be prepared by simply heating potas- 
sium chlorate ; but this is a slow process, so some manganese 
dioxide is usually added, and, although at the end of the reaction 
all the manganese dioxide is stUl present, the reaction has taken 
place at a very much quicker rate. 

So also can the conversion of starch and water into glucose be 
made to take place at a speed many hundreds of times greater 
than It normaUy would. This is done by adding a few drops of 
hydrochloric acid, or almost any other acid, and heating it. But 
the acid is not used up in the reaction. 

This speeding up of chemical actions hy adding a certain sub- 
stance IS called catalysis, and the substance which is added but 
not actuaUy used up, is caUed a catalyst. Therefore ’ the 
manganese dioxide and the acid in the above two reactions are 


thrfr have many such catalysts present in 

nr^ since such catalysts are 

KvM They are not simple substances 

ablv of '^ery complicated substances, prob- 

bly of the nature of proteins. They are caUed enzymes. They 
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are very often specific for a certain reaction, that is, they will 
hurry up one reaction, but not another. For example, the 
enzyme present in plants which helps in the splitting of starch 
into sugar wiU not help, in any way, the splitting up of a fat or a 
protein. Therefore, for all the Uving processes going on in the 
cell, many of which involve the chemical change of one substance 
into another, there must be many different enzymes. 

There is one very good example of the action of enzymes in the 
human body, namely, that of food digestion. The chief foods 


which we eat are carbohydrates, proteins and fats. Now, these 
have to be got right into our system, and passed throughout it. 
This is done by means of the blood stream. The food passes 
from the mouth into the gut, then it has to be absorbed through 
the walls of the gut into the blood vessels. In order to do this, it 
has to pass through several layers of cells. Of course it can only 
do this in solution. This is easy enough for such substances as 
sugars, for they are soluble in the water ; but for insoluble foods 
such as starch, fats and nearly all proteins, it is a different matter. 
Since such foods are not soluble, they must be made soluble first, 
and this is done by the so-called digestive juices containing 
enzymes which convert the insoluble foods into soluble ones. 

Plants, too, contain many enzymes for the conversion of one 


food into another. Only a few can be considered, however. 

Lipase is an oil-splitting enzyme. It converts fats into soluble 
substances. Naturally therefore it is present in the plant cell 
for the purpose of helping the various chemical life reactions 
where fats are involved. Just as one would expect, this enzyme 
varies in quantity, and is present in larger quantities where fats 
occur in abundance. For example, the seeds of Ricinus, the 
castor-oil plant, store the oil in great quantities. Lipase, there- 
fore, is very much in evidence in the hving cells of such seeds. 

Diastase is a very important enzyme which is responsible for 
the splitting up of starch into sugar in plants. Now this proc^ 
of starch disintegration is a very comphcated one and takes 
place in several stages ; therefore, diastase, in order to help the 
various stages, is probably actuaUy a mixture of enzymes rather 
than a single one. It is present in aU leaves which manufacture 
L j onH filan in otll6r 
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where starch is found, especially' starch-storing organs such as 
the potato tuber. 

It has been found tliat the tuber of Jerusalem artichoke yields 
excellent sugar from tlie starch it contains, by the action of 
diastase. Trials are still being carried out on it and, if favourable, 
this plant may be extensively cultivated in Ireland for the pur- 
pose. The leaves, too. make good food for farm animals. 

Just as there is a large number of proteins, so also is there a 

large number of enzymes which assist in their disintegration. 

They are of very wide occurrence throughout both the plant and 

the animal kingdoms. A general name for the whole group is 
proteases. 


There are thousands of chemical processes taking place wthin 
all living plants and animals. The majority of these take place 
within the living protoplasm of the cell. Also, there are many 
which are special to a certain plant, with the result that such a 
plant contams a special chemical. Nearly all the chemical 
reactions thus connected with life, whether general or special, 
are usually assisted by the presence of enzy'mes. Therefore, 
enzymes are not used only for the breaking up of complicated 
food-stuffs into simpler, soluble forms. 

For example, the yeast plant contains a very specialised 

enzyme, zymase, which causes what is called fermentation, that 

IS the reaction of water with sugar to form carbon dioxide and 
ethyl alcohol (see Chap. XIII). 

Another example is the enzyme called rennin. This enzyme 
aids the curdling process in milk, and is therefore of commercial 
importance. For this purpose it is extracted from the gastric 
juice of calves, and very often is referred to as rennet. Now if 
milk be allowed to stand for some time, it will go sour and 

^aduaUy curdle Thus cheese is produced. The liquid left from 

the curd IS called whey. But this natural process is not a satis- 

TH ' "‘r® u very well from the 

whey Therefore, by the addition of the enzyme rennin the 

separation is more complete and better cheese is assured 

nect^^^tHhe^®'""*’ enzymes are those which are con- 

^ ^ m oxidation which take place 

m livmg orgamsms. This group of enzymes is called 0x1^3^ 


B.B.B. 
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The turning brown of the cut surface of an apple is due to the 
exposure of the oxidising enzymes in the cells, which then acce- 
lerate certain chemical reactions resulting in the production of 
the brown material. Many fruits cut up for salads, etc., turn 
dark like this. The colouring can be prevented by sprinkling 
lemon juice over the cut surfaces, since the acid lemon juice in- 
hibits the action of the oxidases. 


Reversibility of Enzyme Action 

The action of enzymes is often reversible. This means that an 
enzyme can not only convert one compoimd into another, but it 
can also build up the former compound again. Thus, diastase 
is capable of aiding the conversion of starch into glucose ; abo 
it can aid in the building up of starch from glucose. Thb under- 
lies the processes in the potato plant which give the tubers their 
high starch content. Starch is manufactured in the potato leaf 
by photosynthesis. By the activity of diastase in the leaves, the 
starch is converted into glucose, so that it can dissolve in water 
and pass down through the sieve tubes to the tuber. This 
usually takes place at night. Then more diastase, present in the 
parenchymatous ceUs of the tuber, build up the glucose again into 
starch, by a reverse process, so that it can be stored in its in- 
soluble form. 


Anti-enzymes 

Enzyme action, though it is very useful and, in fact, 
necessary to aU Uving things, could also prove a great evil in 
other cases. For example, since meat is digested in the gut ot 
the animal, by certain digestive enzymes which have aheady 
been considered, why do not these same enzymes help m mgest- 
ing the very gut itself, since the gut is composed of substanc^ 
similar to the food being digested ? This adverse effect of the 
enzymes, however, is prevented by the presence ^ ^ 
plicated substances caUed anti-enzymes, which 
enzymes. The anti-enzymes, in this case, are m the ce^ o 
gutf so that whUe digestion can take place m the tube of th 
gut’, in the waU itself it is quite impossible. 
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PRACTICAL WORK 


1. Make a rough extraction of chlorophyll from green leaves. 
Thin leaves should be chosen, such as those of Tropceolum or 
Ftichsia. First of all, kill the leaves by immersing for a few 
minut^ in boiling water. Then place a large test-tube, about half 
full with ethyl alcohol, in a vessel containing water which lias just 
been boiled, but be sure that the burner has been removed. 
Immerse the killed leaves in the alcohol. Note how the leaves 



Fig. 152. 


Experement to 

NECESSARY FOR 


PROVE THAT CHLOROPHYLL 

Photosynthesis. 


IS 



/oiP^ ® leaf, showing the green part 

^haded) and the white part (unshaded); on the right, the 

K after the iodine test for starch, showing the area 
which has reacted positively (black) and the area which has 
reacted negatively (white). 


gradually lose their colour owing to the alcohol 

description If the experiment Mfy exIlaM! 

mg all the steps taken and the results obtained " 
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as seen by looking through the solution held against a dark back- 
ground. 

3. Show that some green leav'es are capable of manufacturing 
the carbohydrate starch, by means of photosynthesis. Choose a 
leaf of the potato. Fuchsia, or lilac and treat it as in Experiment 1, 



Fio. 153. Experiment to prove that a certain Con- 
stituent OF the Air is necessary for Photosynthesis. 

Above, a leaf with part of its surface smeared with vase- 
line (shaded) ; below, the same leaf after the iodine test for 
starch, showing part which has reacted positively (black) 
and part negatively (white). 


until it becomes whitish through loss of colour. Then subject it 
to the iodine test for starch. Perform a similar experiment, using 
onion or hyacinth leaves. 

Record this experiment and account for the results. 

4. Prove that chlorophyll is necessary in ^to 

synthesis may take place. Perform an experiment simil 
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Experiment 3. choosing some type of' thin variegated leaf. In thi.s 
type of leaf, there are certain areas green with clilorophyll and 
others devoid of chloropliyll (Eig. 1,'>2). 

Note that the green areas give a positive starch reaction, 
whereas the white areas react negatively. Record and explain 
these results. ^ 



CJVltiC.. 

potash 




photosynthesu“* ChoS'a green necessary for 

plant) and smear some vaseline over a portion*^of®>^°' ® 

Do this on both sides of the leaf making (Fig. 153). 

each other. Allow the leaf to in ®®*“cide with 

two days, then take it off the PW re^o^^J^rho ^ 
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» 

1 . 


Subject the leaf to the iodine test for starch. Record and explain 
the results obtained. 

« 

6. Prove that the constituent of the air necessary to photo- 
synthesis is carbon dioxide. Fix up the apparatus as shown in 

Fig. 154. Make sure that the 
rubber stopper is fixed firmly, 
and smear vaseline over the sur- 
face of the stopper to prevent 
any air entering the vessel either 
between the stopper and the 
neck or the stopper and the plant 
stem. Place the apparatus in a 
warm room near the window, or 
under any conditions such that 
photosynthesis can take place 
freely. Leave for two or three 
days, then perform the iodine 
test for starch on a leaf from 
that part of the twig inside the 
vessel and also a leaf outside 
the vessel. 

Realising that caustic potash 
absorbs carbon dioxide rather 
freely, fully explain the results 
obtained. 

7. Show that a good supply 
of water is necessary for photo- 
synthesis. Place a potted plant 
in a dark room for forty-eight 
hours, so that at the end of that 
time there is no starch present 
in the leaves. Then remove two 
leaves. Stand one in water and 
place in the light ; put the other 
in the light too, but do not 
supply it with water. Alter 
about eight hours, test both 
leaves for starch. Record and 
explain the results obtained. 

8. Show that light is neces- 

sary for photosynthesis. Choose 
two small corks equal m size, 
and by means of a . 

pins, fix thern opposite each 

as showTi in Fig. 1 55, 
the leaf. Do this wjthout r^ 

After about twenty-four houra 
remove the leaf and test it for 



Fio. 155. Experiment TO SHOW 
THAT Light is necessarv for 
Photosynthesis. 

Top left, a leaf, a portion of which 
is covered by two corks fixed with 
pins ; top right, side view. Belo\v, 
the .same leaf, tested for starch 
twenty-four hours afterwards. 

other on the surfaces of a leaf 
care not to crush the tissues of 
moving the leaf from the plant, 
and towards the end of the day. 
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starch by means of the iodine test. iMake a drawing of the result 
and explain it. 

9. Show that green aquatic plants carry out photosynthesis. 
There is norrnally sufficient carbon dioxide <li.ssolvod in water to 
supply such submerged plants. Clioose some fresh, green Canadian 
pondweed {Elodea canadtnais) and place it in the apparatus 



Fio. 156. E-xperiment TO demonstoate Photosynthesis 

IN AN Aquatic Plant. 

This apparatus is more easily assembled completely 

under water. ' ^ 


removed, the test-tube is full of ^ 

m bright sunlight. Notice that smSf' bi^M^ apparatus 
periodically at the cut ends of the ***?, given off 

top of the tube, gradually dLsDlacin< 7 ^»i*i^''^^f^ and collect in the 
supply of the g^ has bLn ^ofleSfd* ^ sufficient 

test the gaa with a glowing splinter. The gaa pro vi t^bfoTO'! 
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Describe the experiment fully, and explain why the gas collected 
is oxygen. 

N.B . — This is a difficult experiment to perform unless good 
fresh sprays of the plant are chosen, and it is a bright, warm day. 

10. Demonstrate the activity of the enzyme diastase. Ger- 
minate about a hundred barley grains. When the roots are about 
one inch long, grind the whole of the seedlings in a mortar. Then 
boil enough starch to cover a sixpence in a little more than a 
cupful of water. Allow this to cool until it is about lukewarm. 

Barley seedlings contain diastase, therefore the extract of the 
seedlings obtained in the mortar contains this enzyme. Add all 
the extract to the starch paste and keep the whole just lukewarm. 

Test this mixture at frequent intervals for starch, by adding 
iodine solution to a drop of it. Keep a record of these results. 
After a time, no positive reaction occurs, thus showing the 
absence of starch. Then test the whole solution for sugar by means 
of Fehling's solution. 

Discuss these results. 


1 


CHAPTER XII 


TRANSPORT OF WATER AND FOODS WITHIN 

THE PLANT 

It is very common in greenhouses in the early morning, and 
especially when it is very cold outside, such as during frosty 
weather, to find that the inside surfaces of the glass walls and 
roof are covered with water. A similar effect can be obtained by 
placing a potted plant, bearing plenty of green leaves, beneath a 
glass pot or bell -jar. After a few hours, it will be seen that water 
is being condensed on the inside walls of the jar. This is because 
water is being given off by the plant. We cannot see the process 
taking place because the water is being given off, chiefly from the 
leaves, as water vapour. Then, when it comes into contact witli 
the cold glass surface, it is condensed into liquid water. 

This process of giving off water into the atmosphere by plants 
IS caUed transpiration. All terrestrial plants (that is, plants 
which grow in the soil, as opposed to water plants) transpire. An 
oak tree may give off 150 gallons of water in one day. The pro- 
cess, unlike that of photosynthesis, takes place night and day 
but at varying rates. * 


Transpiration Stream 

It has alr^dy been seen that the origin of the water in a plant 
IS the Mil. It IS clear, therefore, that there must be a passage of 
water from the soil, through the roots, into the stem, up through 
the vessels m the stem, into the leaves, and hence outCm the 

strTam ‘ranspiradon 

plentdu? xt " 

h 2 oi water. The amount of water absorbed in a 

B.a.B. 
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few minutes by the plant, from this point of view, however, 
should satisfy it for several hours, so why is the passage going on 
continually ? 

Tlie water absorbed from the soil is not pure. It is essential to 
the plant that it should contain certain mineral salts for the sake 
of the plant’s nutrition. Now, the amount of nutrient salts in 
soil water is very small. Therefore a considerable amount of the 
soil water is required in order to supply a sufficient amount of 
dissolved salts. This, therefore, is one reason why so much more 
water is taken in by the plant than is actually required. Another 
reason is that ail the living cells in the plant need to be constantly 
irrigated with fresh water in order to carry on their life processes. 
If they are not well supplied with water, there is a risk of the 
cells becoming plasmolysed, and then they cannot perform their 

functions to the best advantage. 

Apart from all this, however, it is necessary that there be a 
constant stream of water taking place within the plant. This 
stream must go, not only in an upward direction from root to 
leaves, but also in a do^vnward direction. Water must also pass 
out constantly to all branches and the various plant organs, and 

back again. • / ^ 

Such a stream is necessary in order to carry all the various looa 

and other substances which the plant requires in its various 
parts. For example, the green leaves themselves require water 
as a raw food material, and they also require the mineral salts 
which are dissolved in that water ; hence the upward stream ot 
water from the roots, through the vessels of the xylem then, 
all the Uving ceUs, even in the lowermost parts of the root , 
especially the actively growing cells, must have 
tured foods : hence the do^vmward passage of water, containing 
the dissolved food substances, through the sieve tubes o 


^''co^^equently there is a continual stream of 

throughout all the plant tissues, acting as a kmd j 

for conveying the various substances within the plant 

part to Tn'otfer, This is similar to the blood stream m amm^^. 

with the exception that the same blood is being "^ed ^ 

over again. If extra blood is needed it is manufactured by the 
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animal itself, chiefly by means of the liver, whereas the water in 
the plant is constantly being given off by the leaves and just as 
constantly being renewed from the soil. 

Evaporation and Transpiration 

The general structure of leaves offers a splendid meclianism 
for evaporation of water, which is the fundamental basis of 
transpiration. From the walls of the cells of the leaves the water 
evaporates into the atmosphere. 

This ev'aporation can take place, of course, by two routes, 
through the stomates or through the cuticle which covers the 
epidermal cells. Now, the cuticle is composed of substances 
related to fats, therefore it will not allow water to pass through 
it easily. Yet, in spite of this, a little evaporation does take 
place through the cuticle. This is called cuticular transpiration. 
But by far the majority of the water is transpired through the 
stomates. This is called stomatal transpiration, and accounts 
for 80 to 97 per cent, of the normal plant’s water loss. There are 
exceptions to this, however ; for example, in the tropical rain 
forests, where there is always a plentiful supply of water, the 
plant can afford to transpire almost any amount. Here, there- 
fore, cuticular transpiration is almost equal to that of stomatal. 


Action of Stomates 

The mesophyll cells of the leaf abut on to air spaces. Water 
passes through these cells, and on the outer walls of the cells it 
forms a thin film exposed to the air spaces. Here it evapo- 
rates into the spaces, and then it passes through the stomatal 
pores. 

Now, if these pores were all fixed in size, the plant would have 

no control over the amount of water which it would lose by trans- 

pwation. But, as it happens, the plant can control the size of 

the pore of the stomate to a certain extent. This is done by the 

motion of the guard cells which surround the pore. Each guard 

ceU IS capable of moving slightly towards the other, and thus 

nearly closmg the pore. It is also capable of moving away, thus 
opening the pore. .y, i-uub 
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Naturally, certain conditions sometimes arise when the plant 
is experiencing difficulty in getting a sufficient water supply, for 
example, during a period of drought. In those circumstances, 
the guard cells of the stomates move towards each other, thus 



FlO. 157. DlAGRARfMATIC REPRESENTATION OF THE 

Action of Guard Cells. 

The deeper shading indicates the position of the guard 
cells when the stomate is open, and the lighter shading their 
j)osition when the stomate is closed. 

closing the pores. In this way, loss of water by transpiration is 
very much reduced. If, on the other hand, a plentiful supply of 
water is available in the soil, the guard cells move away from 
each other, thus opening the pores to their utmost capacity 
(Fig. 157). 

Conditions affecting Transpiration 

Just as certain conditions affect the rate of the evaporation of 
water in ordinary circumstances, so does the process of trans- 
piration depend on certain conditions. These are very important, 

especially to the gardener and farmer. 

One very important condition is the humidity of the atmo- 
sphere, for water evaporates at a much greater rate in a dry 
atmosphere than it does in a very humid one. When the air 
becomes very dry, therefore, the stomates reduce the size ol 
their pores by the action of the guard cells. a 

A very potent factor in governing plant transpiration is win . 
Evaporation is greatly enhanced by wind. This condition is 
also bound to affect transpiration from the plant leaves, iu 
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exposed places, therefore, plants are liable to suffer from exces- 
sive transpiration due to exposure to the wind. Clardeners 
take this into consideration very often by planting delicate and 
susceptible crops near high walls, where they will be sheltered 
from the winds. High hedges, too, on cultivated agricultural 
lands have a similar effect in protecting tlie young crops from 
excessive wind action. Very often, gardeners actually ]>rotcct 
their crops from excessive transpiration due to wind by fixing up 
‘ wind-breaks ’ on the windward side of the crojis. These breaks 
are usually made of reeds or branches. This is a very common 
sight in that part of France where the well-known piercing 
and bitter wind called the mistral sweeps down to the Gulf 
of Lions. 

Light also affects transpiration in that it increases the process. 
Therefore, transpiration takes place at a greater rate during the 
day than during the night. 

The water absorbed which does not finally pass out by evapor- 
ation can be accounted for in several ways. Some passes into 
living cells, on the way up, to take part in the many chemical 
processes in those ceUs. Some is used in the chemical processes 
involved in photosynthesis, which is going on in the chlorophyll- 
containing cells. A large quantity goes to form the downward 
current in the sieve tubes of the phloem, thus acting as a con- 
veyor of food and other substances throughout the plant. 


Mechanism of the Transpiration Stream 

Now, equaUy as important is the problem of how a plant 
manages to get the water to its highest leaves. It does not 
matter so much in the case of a low-growing plant ; but in the 
CMC of trees which grow to a height of several hundreds of feet 

what are the forces which send the water from the soil right up 
to the leaves at the very top ? 

is a problem which is still awaiting solution. Many sug- 
grations have been made throughout the history of the study of 
the subject ; but not one has been actually proved There is 

re^iX^r^' ^ phenomenon 

All chemical substances are composed of molecules. If two 
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molecules are brought close to each other, they set up a definite 
attraction, with the result that they tend to move towards each 
other. This is the case between two molecules of the same sub- 
stance or two molecules of different substances. For example, 
two molecules of water exert an attractive force between each 
other, which tends to bring them together, also a molecule of 
water and one of, say, carbon dioxide exert an attraction. The 
attractive force exerted by two molecules of the same substance is 
called cohesion ; whereas that exerted by two dij5^eren< substances 
is called adhesion. 

Cohesion is usually stronger than adhesion, in normal circum- 
stances. This explains why a drop of water usually remains 
intact. All the molecules of the water are attracted to each 
other by the force of cohesion, with the result that the drop re- 
mains as one whole. Cohesion between molecules of a gas is less 
strong than that between molecules of a liquid. On the other 
hand, cohesion in a solid is greater than that of a liquid. 

In the transpiration stream of a plant there is water stretching 
in a column from the roots, through the vessels of the stem up to 
the leaves. This column is constantly flowing in an upward 
direction. The problem is to discover how this can take place 
without the column breaking down. In ordinary circumstances, 
water would not remain as such a high column, for its molecular 
cohesion is not strong enough, since it is a liquid. If it were a 
solid, it would do so. 

Consider two columns, one a solid and the other a liquid 
present in a tube, both stretching the height of a tall tree, say. 
250 feet. The former could be represented by a steel rod. If we 
took hold of this rod at the top and pulled at it, the whole length 
of the rod (250 feet) would be lifted with it, if we could exert 
sufficient strength. If, on the other hand, in the case of the 
250 foot column of water, we took hold of the end of that, only 
the water which actually touched our hands would be lifted, 
merely because that amount of water had adhered to our han s. 

The rest would remain undisturbed. 

This property is easily explained by the force of cohesion. 

Cohesion between the molecules of a solid is very strong, inere- 
fore, when we catch hold of the end of a rod and pull, we cause a 
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certain number of the molecules to mov^e. The molecules next 
to these move with them, owing to the attractive force of co- 
hesion. For the same reason, the molecules next again move, and 
80 on throughout the length of the column. Thus by moving 
certain molecules, all are moved in the same direction. In the 
case of the liquid column we do not get this, for cohesion 
between molecules of liquid is by no means so strong as it is 
between molecules of a solid. 

These facts probably explain what we have in tlie transpira- 
tion stream in plants. There, it is suggested that the water 
column stretching from root to leaves does not act as an ordinary 
column of liquid, but rather as a solid column. Therefore, by 
forcing it to move at the upper end, the whole column moves in 
the same direction. 

The force which causes the initial move is the evaporation from 
the leaf cells. It takes water away and tends therefore to drag 
a fresh supply of water into the leaf cells in the place of that re- 
moved. This gives an upward movement and, since the water is 
supposed to act as a solid, the whole column, riglit down to the 
root, moves upwards by cohesion. Evaporation is constantly 
taking place, therefore the upward-moving force is always 
present and the column of water is always on the upward move. 
But the column is not broken, in spite of the constant removal of 

water from the top, since a fresh supply is normally constantly on 
tap from the soil. 


This theory seems quite a plausible one ; but the question is : 

are we justified in assuming that the water column present in a 

plant is so different from an ordinary column of water in that it 

acts like a solid rather than a liquid column ? Well, the answer 

to that is, that we are justified, to a certain extent, since, in 

certain circumstances, a column of water can be made to act like 

a soUd instead of like a Uquid. In fact, it has been proved that 

m order to break down a column of pure water in a metal tube a 

force equivalent to more than 3000 lb. to the square inch ’is 
required. 

This^^ of course, is only a theory and has never been proved 
eyond doubt ; but it is the best one for explaining why water 
will rise to the top of taU trees. It is caUed the cohesion theory of 
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the ascent of plant sap (or water), and was first of all formulated 
by Professor H. H. Dixon. 

Water Supply 

From the foregoing considerations of the process of transpira- 
tion and other water relations of the plant, it is clear that in the 
soil there must be a certain amount of water. The limits of the 
water content of the soil, satisfactory to a plant under normal 
conditions, are wide ; but they do exist. For example, if the soil 
is too dry, then the plant may not be able to obtain enough water 
for its various life processes, or, more likely still, it will continue 
to lose water by transpiration and not be able to obtain enough to 
make good the loss. It is true that, in such conditions of emer- 
gency, the stomates can cut down the water loss by regulating 
their guard cells ; but this takes place only within very narrow 
limits. In these circumstances, the plant would eventually wilt, 
that is, owing to the loss of turgor in its cells, it would lose its firm 
texture and become flabby and, unless more water were added to 
the soil, the plant would finally die. Thus there is a minimum 
limit to the amount of water in the soil, from the point of view 
of plant growth. 

On the other hand, there is a maximum limit. From the point 
of view of the water relations of the plant, too much water in the 
soil could scarcely do any harm, for if the plant absorbs more than 
it requires, it can easily get rid of the surplus water by transpira- 
tion. Also, considerations of the phenomena connected with 
osmosis convince us that there is a limit to the amount of water 
a plant can absorb in a given time. In spite of this, however, 
there is an upper or maximum limit to the amount of soil water 
where normal plants are concerned, though the limit is not con- 
nected with the plant’s water relations. It is decided by several 
other factors. 

One is fairly clear. That is, the soil must not be so full of water 
that it becomes water-logged. If this takes place, then all t e 
air spaces between the soil particles become flooded wth water, 
with the result that all the air is driven out of the soil. 
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Excessive Water Loss 

In this problem of getting rid of excess water, or, on the other 
hand, of conserving its water supplies, the plant is often able to 
deal with emergencies, as it is in the case of other phenomena. 
Often, of course, the plant has to be prepared for conditions 
which are too dry. On the other hand, it is sometimes faced 
with too much water in the soil, to such an extent that it still 
cannot get rid of its excess water 
quickly enough by means of trans- 
piration ; or it may be faced 
with an exceedingly humid at- 
mosphere, where, as has already 
been seen, transpiration is for- 
cibly reduced in rate. In both 
such cases of emergenc 3 % many 
plants are prepared. 

Consider the too humid con- 
ditions first. Evaporation, in 
such cases, is not enough, so 
water is forced out of the leaf 
in the liquid state as well. This 
is called exudation. 

For example, in the early mor- 
ning, after a warm, very humid 

though rainless night, drops of 
water may be seen on the tips of 
green leaves, especially of grass leaves, in the meadows. This is 
often mistaken for dew. Actually, however, it is liquid water 
that has been forced out of the leaf. Careful examination will 
reveal that a drop will eventually fall off the leaf, and will 
gradually be replaced by a new one as more water is exuded. 
Similar drops of exuded water may be seen, under such humid 
conditions, on the blunt projections on the margins of Tro- 
p^lum leaves (Fig. 158), Such water may be forced through 
the stomates of the leaves or they may be forced through 
hairs present on the leaves, or through special exuding pores 
caUed hydathodes, which are present in certain types of leaves 


Fig. 158. Exudation of 
Drops of Water from a Leaf 
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(Fig. 159). Such exudation is very common from the leaves of 
plants growing in the humid tropical forests, giving a constant 
drip, drip of water. As many as 190 drops of water have been 
counted from one leaf in one minute. 

Economy in Water Loss 

The other emergency is the possibility of the surrounding 
conditions being too dry. Such conditions may be caused by an 
insufficient supply of water in the soil, or atmospheric conditions 
being too dry, thus causing excessive transpiration, or both. 
Normal plants, growing in places where the water equilibrium is 



Fro. 159. Left, Section THRoroH a Hydatuode of 
Tropcpoliim mojun ; Right. Hydathode of Phascolua mulli’ 
Jiorus (Sc-AiiLKT Run.ner). 


seldom upset, have no redress against such conditions arising, 
except with the ratlier slight controlling influence of their guard 
cells. On the other hand, certain plants grow where excessively 
dry conditions are constantly occurring, and such plants have 

several devices for fighting this problem. 

Many leaves are covered with a thin waxy layer, which is 
whitish in colour, called ' bloom ’ : for example, the india-rubber 
plant, cabbage, runner bean, sugar-cane, etc. This waxy layer 
clearly prevents a certain amount of transpiration, especia y 

cuticular. from taking plate. 

The cross-leaved heath {Erica Tetralix) and marram grass 
(Amwophila arundinacca) both grow on open moors where traiw- 
piration is naturally very high. Here, the heath leaf is folded 
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to form a groove, and all the stomates are present on that part 
of the leaf bounding the groove (Fig. 100). Thus, the stomates 
are protected from the excessive winds of the moors. The inner 
surface, where the stomates are situated, are still further 
protected by a growth of hairs. On the other hand, the 


leaf of marram grass be- 
comes folded, with the 
lower surface on the inner 
side, thus protecting the 
stomates from the wind. 
Other moorland plants 
are similar in this respect 
(Fig- 161). 

The bracken {Pterid- 
iuni aquilinxnn) and bil- 
berry (Vaccinium Alyr- 
tillus) are very interesting 
plants, from this point of 
view. Both plants will 
grow on exposed heaths 
and commons, and also 
in sheltered woods. The 
leaves of these plants on 
the open commons are 
tough and thick, whereas 
those of the woodlands 
are much finer and thin. 
This is because the leaves 
of the exposed situation 
have a much thicker 
protective cuticle, thus 



Fig. 160. Transverse Sections of 
Le.wes of Marram Grass (above) and 
Cross-le.-vved Heath (below), showing 
their Incurved Nature as a Protec- 
tion against Excessive Transfiration. 

Note tlio prosonco, too, of protective hairs. 


r^uemg water loss. In the case of the leaves of the woodland 
plants, such protection is unnecessary. Other plants, such as the 
mullein {Verbascum), cover their leaf surfaces with a growth of 
hairs, thus protecting their stomates from the piercing, drying 
winds. Many plants get over the difficulty by reducing the sur- 
fac^ of their leaves to a minimum, thus reducing the evaporating 
surface. This is seen in the case of gorse. 
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Winter conditions are, to the plant, usually comparatively dry, 
though one would imagine the reverse to be the case. In winter, 
however, there is a reduction in temperature. This reduces the 
rate of water absorption by the root. Also, more important still, 
in colder climates, water is very often frozen. Then, of course, it 
is a solid ; and since as such it cannot pass into a cell, it might 
just as well not be present at all, for all the use it is to a plant. 

Deciduous trees prepare for the physiologically dry conditions 
of winter by shedding their leaves, thus getting rid of their 
transpiring surfaces. Evergreens prepare for such trouble by 




Slicep'3 fescue. 


Matgrass. 



Fig. 161. Transverse Sections of Leaves of Moorland 

Grasses. 

The upper surfaces bear the stomates, and are infolded. 

{After Miall.) 


developing thick cuticles on their leaves. This is still better s^n 
in the case of coniferous trees such as the pines and the hrs. 
Such trees are more at home in subarctic conditions. That is 
why they are found as the chief form of vegetation on hig 
mountains and on the mountainous slopes of northern coun ri^ 
such as Scandinavia, northern Russia, Siberia, Estoma, an 

northern Canada, etc. chan^d 

As is well known, most coniferous trees bear ^ 

leaves. Thus the transpiring area is very much reduce ( ^ 

32 Scots pine). But besides this, each stomate is sunk do^ 

Lt a pit" n the tissue of the leaf. Thus, the PM 

cannot directly hit the stomates themselves. This is seen 
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better in the leaf of the Australian desert plant, Hakea, in which 
hot only are the stomates deeply sunken, but also the waxy 
cuticle is extremely thick (Fig. 162). 

Another preparation against adverse dry conditions is to 
absorb more water than is immediately required, when it is 
available in quantities, and then storing a certain amount of it ; 



thick cuticle 


epidermis 
.r xtomate 


.-guard cell 


photosynthetlc 

tissue 


,..afr space 


Fio. 162. Section throitoh a Portion of a Hakea Leaf, 

PASSING THROUGH A StoMATE. 

Note tho sunken stomato and the very thick, waxy cuticle. 


]^t as plants and many animals store food to tide them over bad 
times. This storage of water takes place in many plants. The 
b^t examples, however, are the desert plants known as cacti 
(rig. 163). In such plants, the stem develops a large amount of 
^renchymatous ceUs, aU of which store water. The stems thus 
become succulent. Transpiration is also reduced, since the 
eaves are often modified into mere spines, which protect the 
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plant against browsing animals. In Great Britain, the stonecrop 
(Sedii7n acre), a plant which usually gi'ows on dry walls, stores 
water in its leaves, with the result that they are thick and fleshy. 

Some interesting work on the water relations of the plant is 
being done in various centres of research, at the present time, and 

especially in the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics {U.S.S.R.) by Pro- 
fessor N. A. Maximov. Forexample, 
there it has recently been shown 
liow the water system tliroughout 
the plant is very adequately inter- 
connected. Many fruits, such as 
the orange, are succulent, thus con- 
taining a good supply of water. 
Now it is obvious that if a spray 
of leaves be cut and allowed to 
remain standing away from any 
water supply, the leaves will gradu- 
ally wilt through loss of water. It 
has, therefore, recently been shown 
in Russia that if two sprays of 
leaves of the orange plant betaken, 
one bearing fruit as well as leaves, 
and the other bearing leaves but 
no fruit, and both subjected to such 
conditions, the leaves of the fruit- 
bearing spray take much longer to 
wilt than the leaves of the spray 
with no fruit. This shows that the 

water in tlie leaves need not necessarily come direct from the 
root. It can, if the nece.ssity arises, be dra^vn from other 
sources in the plant; in this case, the fruit. 


Fig. 16:b Portion of the 
Prickly Pear { Opuuiia ), a 
Desert Cactcs. 

Note the fleshy, watcr- 
storiiif? stem, and the leaves 
reduced to spines. 


Transport of Dissolved Substances 
Closely associated with tlie complicated water system in the 
plant, is the transportation of the substances J 

water. A pa.ssage of different substances such as raw . 

dissolved foods, waste products and dissolved gases is neoessa y 
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in the (•oni|)lic ate(l s\ >(om iiiakinu up t he plant Imtlx . 'The nn'ans 
of sucli traii>poi't in tho ))lanl is tiu* watrr s\>.t<‘ni. uliicli passes 



in,? ‘ ‘'uua. |iliy>ioloci-t aii.t . Ho <li,l 

naah «<>ik m, imn-pi,,nu,„ ari.l -routh in plants ; niul nuich 


<*n Iho j.hyvi,,loj.y oj ainiiiaU. 


'■invanls and .iovinvards. and in all otlicr nnccssarv <liroctions 

'’f 'Hssolvnd snbslaiues from one 
part ol the plant to another is called translocation. 
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For example, dissolved mineral salts absorbed by the root 
from the soil are not required so very much by the root itself. 
They are required chiefly in the leaves where food manufacture 
is taking place. Thus they are translocated by the transpiration 
stream passing from roots to leaves through the wood vessels. 

Again, food-stuffs manufactured by the leaves would be 
scarcely any use if they remained in the ‘ factory." They must 



Fig. 165. A Willow Stem ringed to show that Water 

PASSES UP through THE WoOD. 

pass out of the leaf, and hence to those parts which consume 

them. Such parts are all the living cells of the plant. Then, very 

often food is stored, as, for example, sugar in the vacuoles of 
the cells of the onion bulb, or as starch grains embedded in the 
cytoplasm of the cells of the potato tuber. Such foods are made 
soluble by enzymes in the factory (the leaf) and then trans- 
located in a water stream down through the sieve tubes of the 
phloem. Then as they reach their destinations they pass across 
the cell-walls and thus into the cells which require them. 
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Much of the first work on transpiration was done by Stephen 
Hales (Fig. 164)» who lived in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. He was really a curate, ' 
who worked chiefly at Teddington 
in Middlesex, though he carried 
out some splendid researches in 
plant physiology and even more im- 
portant ones in human physiology. 

Oneveryimportant experiment which 
he performed in connexion with plant 
translocation has since been called 
the ringing experiment. 

For this he chose willow twigs bear- 
ing leaves. Now willow twigs easily 
form adventitious roots near their cut 
ends, when placed in water. Hales 
ringed some twigs, that is, cut away 
all the soft tissues (bark, cork, phloem 
and cambium) and left the wood, in 
one complete cylindrical area of the 
twig (Fig. 165). In spite of this the 
leaves above and below the ring re- 
mained fresh, thus showing that 
water must pass up through the 
wood. 

But another important observation * 
was made. In ringed twigs, where 
all leaves below the ring had been 
removed, the adventitious roots, in- 
stead of developing near the cut 
ends, developed just above the ring." 

^ch roots require food manufactured 
from the leaves above, and therefore, 
smce they developed above the ring 
, this shows that by ringing the 
the path of downward translocation of food had been 



Fig. 166. A Willow Stem 

RINGED AND PRODUCING 

Roots above the Ring, 

THUS SHOWING THAT FoOD 
PASSES DOWN THROUGH THE 

Phloem. 
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PRACTICAL WORK 

1. Show that water vapour is given off from the leaves of a 
normal green plant. 

Choose a potted plant, such as that of Pelargonium^ and cover 
the sides of the pot and the surface of the soil with sheet rubber. 
Naturally, of course, the sheet rubber will have to be slit in order to 
allow for the plant stem, but care should be taken that no soil 
surface is exposed. Then put the pot on a sheet of glass and cover 
it with a large glass jar or bell-jar. Seal the edges of the jar, 
where they touch the glass sheet, by means of vaseline. Note that 
after a short time, water is condensed on the inside of the jar. 



Then remove the jar and thoroughly dry the inside of it. Smear 
all the leaves, both upper and lower surfaces, with vaseline and 
repeat the experiment. Note that there is now no condensation ot 

' Fully describe this experiment, explaining the reason for every 
^tep taken, and discuss the results. 

2. Fix up a transpiration balance and prove that a normal plant 

transpires water. , , ^ 

Prepare a potted plant in a manner similar to that suggest^! tor 

Experiment 1 and then put it on a balance. Carefully 
plant and record the weight. Then leave it for a few houre (there 
IS no need to remove it from the balance) and then weigh it again. 
Note the loss in weight and discuss the significance ot this. 

3. Set up the apparatus as sho%vn in ^g. 167. 

This apparatus is called a potometer. The ® h 

is composed of two arms. The whole apparatus muf •>,« "Pf 

Onder water in a deep sink, so that when it is removed it is lull oi 
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gUtt tubing 
rubber $upptt 


water. Fix the potometer tub© to a retort stand, or some other 
suitable support, and then carefully remove a drop of water from 
the end of the long glass tub© by means of a piece of blotting paper 
or a small brush. Thus will a 
bubble of air rise into the glass 
tube. Place the end of the 
tube in a vessel of water. 

Allow the bubble to pass a 
short distance along the hori- 
zontal part of the tube, then 
mark its position by means 
of a piece of gummed paper. 

Dry the leaves of the shoot 
by means of blotting paper. 

Leave the apparatus for a 
time, then not© the position 
of the air bubble. Draw and 
describe the apparatus and 
explain the results. 

4. Show that transpiration 
of water from the leaves of a 
plant exerts a considerable 
suction, which draws more 
water up through the stem. 

Using a similar potometer 
tube as in Experiment 3, set 
up the apparatus as shown in 
Fig. 168. This again must be 
set up under water in a sink, 
m order that the whole bo 
filled with water. liTake sure 
that the various rubber stop- 
pers are fixed w’ater-tight. 

place the ©nd of the 
tube in a beakier of mercury 

* u the potometer 

tube by means of a retort 

Ury the leaves of the 
shoot by means of blottintr 
paper. ® 

Leave this for a few hours, 

^d then note the results. 

^raw the apparatus and de- 
scribe and discuss the results. 



jntrcuff 




Fio. 168. Apparatus for i>£mon- 

STRATINO THE SUCTION EXERTED BY 

Transpiration. 


through the 

meTh^ds XZ be“‘aXTenJ 

(a) Choose four similar leaves of the same plant, such as 
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Hydrangeoy Fuchsiay elder, etc. Then treat them in the following 
manner : 

(1) Smear both surfaces completely with vaseline. 

(2) Smear the upper surface only with v’aseline. 

(3) Smear the lower surface only with vaseline. 

(4) Leave untouched. 

Then suspend the four leaves from a piece of wood by means of 
drawing pins through the leaf stalks, thus allowing the leaves to 
hang freely exposed to the air. 

After a day, record the results, noticing chiefly to what extent 
wilting has taken place in each leaf. Explain the results. 

(6) Alake a solution of cobalt chloride. Dip some pieces of filter 
paper in the solution, then dry them in a warm oven. Notice that, 
w’hen dry, they are blue in colour. Dip one in water and notice 
that it turns pink. 

Now choose a thin leaf and cover each surface with a cobalt 
chloride paper, thus making a sandwich. Hold the sandwich 
steady between two small sheets of perfectly dry glass and watch 
the results. 

The cobalt chloride paper covering the lower surface of the leaf 
will turn pink to a greater extent, and also more quickly than the 
other. The main veins of the lower surface, too, will be traced out, 
in that their traces will remain blue. 

Fully discuss these results. 

6. Examine the effects of various conditioning factors on trans- 
piration. 

Set up the apparatus as sho^^Tl in Fig. 169 ; again this must be 
done under water for the same reasons as before. Make sure that 
both ends of the pressure tubing are w’ater-tight by means of some 
wire, but do not draw the wire too tight at the stem end, else the 
stem itself w’ill be crushed. Then by means of a pipette, pour a 
little oil (olive oil will do) on the surface of the water in the tube, 
to prevent evaporation from the surface. Dry the leaves of the 

shoot by means of blotting paper. 

Set up four experiments in this way. Then w’eigh them 
all separately and record the weights. Afterwards place one 
in a light room; another in a dark room ; another in a 
light room near an electric fan, which w’ill cause a wind ; an 
the last in another room at a higher temperature, recording 

the temperature. , , .. 

After about twenty -four hours (making sure that the .same Jengtn 
of time has been allowed in all four cases), weigh them all again, 
and calculate the loss of water from each, due to transpira- 
tion. Then in each case, remove all the leaves and trace thei 
areas on squared paper. By counting the squares, the area oi 
transpiring surface on each shoot used can thus be estimatea. 
From this, calculate the amount of water transpired from a uni 

area (say, one square centimetre) in each case. 

Thus the comparative rate of transpiration can be obtained lor 
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normal plant, a plant in the dark, a plant in the wind, and finally 
a plant subjected to a higher temperature. 

Fully describe this experiment and record the results. Discuss 
the significance of these results. 



.Mftr of 
oif 


..wdter 


wfre 


tubing 


Flo, 169. Apparatus for EXAmKmo the Effects of Various 
Conditioning Factors on Transpiration, 

ft® exuded drops of water on the blunt edges of a 

dr^ early morning. Pf possible, examine and 

and also of the hydathodes of this plant 

ordinal difficult to obtain by the 

that ®®<^tion cutting by hand, it is recommended 

uai, prepared slides be obtained. 
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8. Cut transverse sections of the leaves of the cross-leaved heath 
and marram grass. Examine these sections under the microscope, 
noting especially the shape of the leaves, and the presence of hairs 
on the inner surface. Look for stomates and make orientation 
sketches of the sections, indicating the position of the stomates. 
Fully describe and discuss the difference between these leaves and 
a normal leaf. 

9. Examine prepared slides of the transverse sections of the 
leaves of the Scots pine and Hakea. Examine under the high 
power and draw in detail the structure of a stomate and its sur- 
rounding tissues. Note the sunken nature of the stomate and 
(especially in the case of Hakea) the especially thick cuticle. 
Explain these abnormalities. 

10. Show that the path of the transpiration current is through 
the vascular bundles. 

Dilute some red ink, and stand some white flowers, such as 
narcissus, in it. After a time, notice that the white petals turn 
pink, but only in their veins. 

11. Show that the transpiration current passes through the 
wood of the vascular tissue. Perform the same experiment again, 
using an elder twig. After a few hours, cut the stem some di.stance 
up, and examine the cut surface with a lens. Note that only the 
wood h£is become pink. 

12. Perform Hales's ringing experiment, using a twig of willow. 
Fully discuss the significance of the results obtained. 

13. Carry out the same experiment, but leave the twigs stand- 
ing in water for some days. Then look for the produ^ion of 
adventitious roots, and note their position in relation to the ring. 
Fully explain this. 

14. Examine and draw several types of cactus plants. The.se 
are often grown in greenhouses, and can usually be seen m 
botanic gardens. Discuss their modified structures, especially 
with relation to their normal desert habitat, and its effect on trans- 
piration and water-storage. 



CHAPTER XIII 

RESPIRATION AND FERMENTATION 


All living things must perform a certain amount of work 
in order to live, for all processes of the living body involve 
work. For example, animals must work in order to move, 
so also must plants. Work is involved in breathing, diges- 
tion, thinking, reproduction, etc. This therefore demands the 
use of some sort of energy, since work involves the utilisation 
of energy. Energy is the capacity to perform some process 
of work. 


Potential Energy in the Plant 

Now energy exists in several definite forms. Energy due to 
motion is said to be kinetic ; for example, water wheels are 
turned by the kinetic energy of rivers. Energy due to position 
or storage is called potential energy, such, for example, as 
water at the top of a cliff, or the wound-up spring or weights 
of a clock. 

The potential energy of a wound-up spring is liberated as 
kinetic energy, when the spring is released. Thus, energy can 
exist in different forms (the two here being potential and 
kinetic) which can be transformed the one into the other. A 
charged Leyden jar possesses energy in the potential state, yet 
when it becomes discharged, the energy is released as electrical 
energy. This electrical energy can again be transformed into 
another form of energy, that of heat. For example, electrical 
energy passing along a wire, if allowed to pass through a resist- 
ance, will be transformed into heat energj’’. This forms the basis 
of the electric fire. Thus there are several forms of energy, 
potential, kinetic, chemical, electrical, heat, and so forth. Not 
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only do these forms of energy exist, but also it is possible, in 
certain circumstances, to transform one form into another. 


Radiant Energy 


The main consideration for the moment, however, is the 
energy which is involved in the various living processes of 
animals and plants. All such processes require energy.^ It 
does not matter so much, at first, in what form, for the primary 
question is : What is the source of the energy? Whence do plants 
and animals derive their energy, which they require for their 


life processes ? 

Recapitulation of what has already been learned of photo- 
synthesis will soon show the source of this energy, and will 
also help to explain the reason for the important process of 
photosynthesis. The immediate source of energy for plants and 
animals is the food which they manufacture and consume. In 
other words, food-stuffs of all kinds contain potential energy. 
But, if this is the case, what is the ultimate source of this energy? 
In other words, whence do the food-stuffs obtain their potential 
energy, since, within certain limits, energy cannot be manu- 
factured afresh? . 

This takes us back still further in our former considerations ot 

food manufacture. It has already been seen that one of the 
most important conditions necessary for photosynthesis to ta e 
place is the presence of light. Of course, this can be assured 
by supplying artificial Ught, such as gas or electric hght ; but, 

in Nature, the light is always suppUed by the sun. ^ 

why light is such an essential factor in photosynthesis, for t e 
process of photosynthesis takes place in order to make use of 


ike light. 

Light is fundamentally another form of energy. The energy 
riven off by the sun is therefore called radiant energy. It is this 
radiant energy which is really the reason for photosynthesis^ 
During the building up of carbohydrates, etc., by the 
photosynthesis, some of the radiant energy of - ^sorW 

Ld stored in the food in the form of potential energj . 
process of photosynthesis can therefore be represented m the 
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following manner, at the same time demonstrating the funda- 
mental reason for the process : 

carbon dioxide + water + (radiant energy) — > 

from the sun. 

carbohydrate + (potential energy) -i- oxygen 

for the plant's life 
processes. 

This gives part of the answer to the question : why is photo- 
synthesis so necessary to all living things besides green plants ? 
It is clear now that the only ultimate source of energy for all 
living things is the radiant energy of the sun ; and this can only 
be trapped by the process of photosynthesis, which, in turn, 
can only take place in green (that is, chlorophyll-containing) 
plants. 

So now we have the living things with the energy so necessary 
to them available. It is present in the potential form iti their food- 
stuffs. But, as such, it is useless. Energy only becomes useful 
when it leaves its potential state and becomes transformed into 
a more ‘ dynamic ’ form. 

Release of Energy in Living Things 

Since energy is stored up in foods while the foods are being 
built up from the raw materials, it is clear that such energy 
would be released if the foods could be broken down again into 
their raw materials. In other words, if the manufacture of food 
involves the trapping of energy, then the breaking down of foods 
should involve the releasing of energy. This is exactly what 
happens. Plants and animals absorb energy-containing foods, 
merely in order to break up those foods and extract the potential 
energy in them. 

This process of energy -extracting from foods is called respira- 
tion. In certain superficial respects, as one would imagine, the 
process of respiration is the opposite of photosynthesis, which 
process involves building up carbon dioxide, water, and radiant 
energy into food-stuffs, oxygen, and potential energy. Respi- 
ration involves the absorption of os^^gen and breaking down 
the food-stuffs and potential energy into carbon dioxide, water 

* B.E.B. 
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and, not radiant energy, but other forms of energy that the living 
organism requires. 

Since oxygen is given off during the process of photosynthesis, as 
would be expected, this gas is used up in the process of respiration. 

Thus the process of respiration can be represented in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

carbohydrate ( + potential energy) + oxygen -> 
carbon dioxide + water + working energy. 


This explains why oxygen is necessary to all forms of Ufe, 
since respiration is essentially an oxidative process. The oxygen 
used is that present in the atmosphere. Living things use this 
oxygen during respiration and give off carbon dioxide, a 
suffocating gas, during the same process. That is why the atmo- 
sphere in which an animal has been allowed to breathe for some 
time is unhealthy, since it is depleted of its oxygen, which is 
necessary for the process, and at the same time suffocated by the 
carbon dioxide given off during the same process. For this reason 
it is necessary to keep all rooms well ventilated, to allow the 
contaminating carbon dioxide to escape and the necessary 


oxygen to enter. , 

During the process of respiration in man, and many other 

animals, the carbon dioxide is given off into the blood vessels 

carried through them in chemical combination with the bloou 

hremoglobin to the lungs, and there exhaled into the atmosphere. 

This can be proved in a simple manner. Carbon dioxide will 

turn lime water milky. If we therefore blow do^ a 

into a solution of Ume water, the lime water 

come milky owing to the carbon dioxide bemg exhaled throug 

“’'a'™ irKrch., h.»d, ... b. I..P. in .. 

space much longer than an animal can. This is because the pm 
cess of photosynthesis is taking place, which, up to a pom , 
Tounter^ts threffect of respiration ; -Pereas resp.at.on 

involves the giving off of poisonous carbon dioxide, p 

synthesis involves its absorption, and though it 

tL absorption of the necessary oxygen, photos> nthesis g 
out Sr Clearly this is only the case in the presence of hght. 
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Now, living things naturally continue to live during the hours 
of darkness. Therefore, they are working more or less, all the 
time, night and day ; consequently they respire during the night. 
In other words, respiration never ceases while the organism is 
living. 

In the green plant, therefore, although, during the day, photo- 
synthesis and respiration are taking place together, only respira- 
tion is going on during the night. Thus, up to a point, plants, 
like animals, contaminate the atmosphere by their respiration 
during the night, whereas, during the day, by virtue of their 
photosynthetic properties, they help to purify the air. This is the 
reason why plants and cut flowers are allowed to stay in a sick- 
room and in the wards of nursing homes and hospitals during the 
day, but are removed at night. Actually, however, the trouble to 
which the nurses go in removing plants from the wards when 
night falls is scarcely necessary. It is true that the plants do 
contaminate the atmosphere, during the night ; but the amount 
of contamination involved is very small indeed. Not only is it 
very small, but the ventilation, even in a poorly ventilated room, 
would succeed in driving out all contaminating carbon dioxide 
given off by the plants, and also in more than replenishing the 
amount of oxygen absorbed. So, although it is true that plants 
tend to contaminate the air in a room during the night, tlie 
amount of contamination is so negligible and the circulation of 
pure air so much greater, that to remove plants in the evening 
for this reason is really unnecessary. 

Rate of Respiration 

Respiration takes place at very varying rates in different 
plants and different animals ; also in the same plant, or the same 
ammal, at different times. It all depends, naturally, on the 
amount of work being done. If the plant or animal is working at 
high pressure, then respiration takes place at a great rate If 
on the other hand, very little.work is being performed, then the 
rate of respiration is very slow. For e.vample. if a man continues 
to dig in his garden for a long period he is doing a great deal of 
work. Again, anyone taking part in a race is working at high 
pressure when running. The result is. respiration goes on at a 
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great rate. Therefore, more oxygen than usual is required, with 
the result that breathing becomes deeper and quicker until the 
man digging or the person running sometimes even has to puff 
and blow in order to get sufficient oxygen. Then, if such a person 
sits down to rest, much less w'ork is being done, though a certain 
amount, such as the work involved in the beating of the heart, 
the digestion of food, etc., is still going on. This results in a 
slower respiration and consequently a more easy and slower 
breathing. When asleep, the amount of work is still further re- 
duced, and thus breathing becomes even more steady. 

As respiration increases, obviously more food is required. 
Therefore, a very active person requires to eat more food 
than a very passive one. That does not necessarily mean that 
a hard-working manual labourer, such as a farm worker or a 
quarryman, an athlete, or a blacksmith, necessarily requires 
more food than a more quiescent person such as a school teacher, 
stockbroker, or clerk. For, whereas one does much manual 
work with his muscles, the other may do just as much energy- 
using work with his brain. What it actually means is that 
the worker (in some form or another) requires more food than 
the non-worker ; because the former must have energy in 
order to work, and this is obtained by the respiration of the 
foods. It has been showm that a football player may lose as 
much as seven or ten pounds in weight during a game. Much 
of this loss is due to the using up of foods during his excess 
respiration. A man in good condition, however, usually regains 

his weight during the same day. 

Variations of rates of respiration are just as common in plants 
as they are in animals. For example, a deciduous tree is obviously 
carrying on more processes involving work during the summer 
(since it is growing and developing) than it is during the winter. 
Therefore, respiration goes on at a greater rate during the 
summer period. Also, seeds when they are in storage are under- 
going very little activity. Thus, little energy is required and 
therefore little respiration. That is why they can easily be stored 
in jars or packets, where only a little oxygen at a time can 
penetrate. When they are sown in the soil, however, they 
germinate and grow. This period of growth involves a great deal 
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of work and expenditure of energy. Then, respiration takes 
place at a very great rato. 

It is now clear why all the living parts of the plant, even the 
roots, must have some available air, since it is the air which 
supplies the oxygen. During respiration, oxygen is taken in and 
carbon dioxide given off. Thus there is a gaseous interchange 
taking place between the living cells and the atmosphere. Tliis 
gaseous interchange takes place all over the surface of the plant, 
where possible. It is not ver^' easy through cuticle or bark, as has 
already been seen, therefore it takes place to a considerable 
extent through the stomates of the leaves, and also through the 
lenticels on a secondarily thickened stem. In fact, the gaseous 
interchange involved in respiration is the main reason for len- 
ticels. In the case of roots, respiration takes place through the 
surface of the piliferous layer. 

Forms of Plant Energy 

The energy extracted from the foods during respiration 
eissumes several forms. Much of it is chemical energy to allow 
the various chemical processes involved in the living cells to 
take place. 

Some of the energy liberated by respiration, however, is almost 
invariably heat energ3\ Thus, respiration causes a rise in tem- 
perature within the plant or animal body. 

This giving off of heat during respiration explains many fami- 
liar phenomena. For example, we ourselves are warm-blooded 
animals. In normal health, our temperature is just a little more 
than 98® F. This temperature has to be kept up, never mind 
what the temperature of the surrounding atmosphere may be. 
It is done by respiration, which liberates energy in the form of 
heat. Even a person doing scarcely any work, such as an invalid, 
must have food, for this reason alone. 

Now since heat is nearly always given off during respiration, 
the more food one consumes, the higher the temperature be- 
comes, because one respires more. A runner, for example, is 
working hard, and therefore respiring quickly. The result is, a 
greater liberation of heat. That is why he becomes very hot 
even on a very cold day. * 
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The same thing can be seen in the case of plants. Box peas, for 
example, which the cook uses for culinary purposes when fresh 
ones are not available, are living seeds. But they are very much 
at rest since they are very dry, and their respiration is conse- 
quently very low. But, before using them, the cook usually 
soaks them overnight. By osmosis, the peas absorb water, and 
in doing so, their vitality is raised and they respire at a greater 
rate. Therefore a certain amount of heat is liberated. This 
explains why, if you put your hand into the peas after soaking 
them for nearly a day, they will feel perceptibly warm. 

A similar case may be seen when cutting the grass on the lawn. 
As the grass is cut, it is usually collected and piled into a heap. 
Now all those cut blades of grass are living. They are therefore 
respiring, and consequently give off a certain amount of heat. 
For this reason, the inside of the grass heap will be found to be 
quite hot after a day or two. 

This fact also explains why hay ricks sometimes catch fire. 
The farmer knows that such a catastrophe is not so much due to 
a possibly scorching sun, as it is to putting up the hay when 
it is still wet. If the hay is perfectly dry, all the grass is dead 
and cannot respire. On the other hand, if it is wet, much of it 
is probably still alive, and can respire and give off heat. This 
may go on to such an extent that the compact mass of hay 
will not allow the liberated heat to escape, with the result that 
a fire finally takes place. 

An exceptional but very interesting example of excess respira- 
tion resulting in the production of heat is seen in the alpine 
plant, Soldandla alpinay common in the Swiss Alps. This plant 
develops thick, leathery leaves in autumn. These contain plenty 
of reserve starch, and are thus well equipped \vith combustible 
fuel. During the winter, the plant becomes completely covered 
by snow and ice to a depth of several feet. Then, when spring 
comes, the sun melts all the snow and some of the ice, water 
trickles down to the plant roots, and respiration then becomes 
more active. Much food is passed to the flower-buds, and m 
their excessive respiration they give off sufficient heat to melt 
the ice around them. Thus, the developing flower actually melte 
its own way through the ice. When the flower is fully developed. 
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whole blue patches of them may be seen, as if they are growing 
on, and in, ice. By the time the flowers have pushed their heads 
out of the ice, the leaves have become thin and papery, since so 
much of their stored food has been used up in this great respir- 
atory activity. 

During the process of respiration, oxygen is taken in. This is 
because, during the chemical reactions involved in the breaking 
down of the food-stuffs, oxidation takes place. In other words, 
respiration involves the oxidation and splitting up of the food- 
stuffs within the body. It is therefore an oxidative process ; the 
process taking place within the protoplasm of the living cells. 

The chemical changes thus involved are still further examples 
of enzyme activity, for the oxidation would be far too slow with- 
out the help of such enzymes. Since these enzymes help in 
oxidising the food they are collectively called oxidases, though 
there are several different ones, each of which has its own 
specific name. 

Combustion of Plant Materials 

Respiration is very similar to combustion. The latter process 
involves the chemical absorption of oxygen with the giving off of 
carbon dioxide, together with the splitting up of some compli- 
cated chemical compound. At the same time, energy is re- 
leased in the form of heat. Respiration, therefore, may be looked 
upon as a slow form of combustion. 

The heat of combustion of an element is measured by causing 
It to combine with oxygen in an enclosed chamber and measuring 
the heat evolved calorimetrically. For example : 

C + 02->C02 + 94-8K. 

H2 + 0->H2P + 69 K. 

Thus, 12 grams of carbon yield 94-8 kg. calories (K) on complete 
oxidation and 2 grams of hydrogen, 69 kg. calories. Since the 
h^t (measured in calories) is a form of energy, the calorific value 
of any substance, measured in the above way, may be considered 
as a dir^t respiratory value ; and it is clear that since oxygen 
cannot have any calorific value, then the more oxygen a food 
contams, the less is its respiratory value. From this it may 
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be deduced that the average respiratory values of the com- 
mon food-stuffs are ; carbohydrate : protein : fat =2 : 3 : 4‘4. 
Therefore protein foods have a higher respiratory value than 

more. That is why fatty 


carbohydrates ; and fats still 
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foods are more ‘ heating ’ 
than farinaceous foods. 
The Eskimo living in in- 
tensely cold regions lives 
chiefly on fatty foods. The 
relative respiratory values 
of common foods, considered 
from this point of view, are 
illustrated in Fig. 170. 

Many of the built-up sub- 
stances in the plant body, 
though they are not food- 
stuffs, naturally contain 
some potential energy since 
they have been primarily 
manufactured by photosyn- 
thesis. Yet they are not 
usually made use of in 
respiration. For example, 
the wood vessels, the cellu- 
lose cell-walls, etc., form the 
plant skeleton, and do not 
enter into the process of res- 
piration at all ; yet they are 
indirect products of photo- 
s;>’nthesis. Their potential 
energy is therefore stored 
throughout the life of the 


lODS* 

(A fur Uuichinson and ifottram.) 


plant. 

_ Yet in certain everyday 

tivities of man, the presence of such 

ar. For example, timber is a combustible body _ G^en 
■tain well-known conditions, it will burn, and m doing so 
Lb oxygen and give off carbon dioxide, among other gases. 
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together with the freed energy in the form of heat. So also will 
cotton, straw, etc. 


Coal and Petroleum 

A still better example is coal. This is a well-known combustible 
body which gives off carbon dioxide and other familiar gases, 
together with heat energy, at the same time absorbing oxygen 
during its combustion. 

It is known that the earth’s crust is many millions of years 
old. During all that time the crust has gone through many 
changes, and the time, so far as we can trace it back,' is sub- 
divided into definite geological periods. One of these is called 
the Carboniferous period or, more popularly, the Coal Age. This 
period or age existed millions of years ago. At that time, no 
flowering plants were living on the earth. Such plants have 
developed since. During the Carboniferous period, the dominant 
plants on the face of the earth were very similar to our present- 
day tree-ferns, horsetails and club-mosses. But they were not 
exactly the same ; for example, the common horsetail of to-day 
is a small herb, never growing much more than about two feet in 
height. The similar plants of the Carboniferous age, on the other 
hand, were huge trees (Fig. 171). Gradually this age began to 

disappear, and give place to a later age. 

Remnants of the Carboniferous period, however, still remain 
with us, since they have become buried hundreds of feet under- 
neath the earth’s surface. In this way, plants of that age have 
become preserved, though very compressed. A great deal of 
the Carboniferous remnants of to-day is of economic importance 
in supplying coal. It is necessary, in order to get the coal to 
mine it, and this often involves going several hundreds of feet 

down into the earth’s crust. 4 . 1 ,^ 

As the Carboniferous strata became buried, by various methods, 

its plants and animals became buried too. After burial, the 
plants and animals were subjected, for thousands of years, to 
tremendous pressure from the layers above. This ^ea 

compression, which involved the production /nuch h^eat. 1 
this way the coal as we know it was formed. Coal is therefor 
chiefly the carbohydrate matter of countless plants, chemically 
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Now, since coal is formed from the bodies of plants, there 
must be a great deal of potential energy in it as a result of the 
photosynthetic activity of those plants, when they were living 
on the earth. This we know is the case, for when coal is burned, 
or undergoes combustion, energj^ is given off in the form of heat. 

Here is a splendid example, therefore, of the great energy- 
supplying activities of plants, through their storing up potential 
energy during photos\Tithesis. This is not all. The great value 
of plants is demonstrated in these fossilised plants, or coal, by 
not only the great energy they supply through burning, but 
also by valuable by-products such as coal-gas, oils, aniline dyes, 
salts, coke, etc. These products are usually obtained during the 
manufacture of coal-gas. 

Another possible manner in which the stored energy of plants 
millions of years old may be revealed is through petroleum. This 
substance is of very great value to-day in all manner of forms. 
It is found in various strata in the earth’s crust, especially in the 
United States, Russia, Persia and Iraq. There is one theory that 
petroleum is derived from the decomposition of plants buried 
many thousands of years ago. However, this question has never 
been settled, and there are other theories. Therefore, we can 
only leave the supply of energy by plants from ages past, through 
the medium of petroleum, as a possibility. 

Respiration without Oxygen 

It is quite clear that in order to respire, normal plants must 
have oxygen. This is usually supplied by the atmosphere, since 

about one-fifth of the air is composed of oxygen. 

Bqt plants can withstand the absence of air up to a point. If 
this is so, then it is true to say that Jor a time, plants can respire 
in the absence of air. If, therefore, a plant be put into an 
atmosphere absolutely devoid of oxygen, it will continue to 
respire for a short time, but onbj for a short time ; after it the 

Now, 'Ordinary respiration in the presence of air results in the 
complete splitting up of carbohydrates into carbon dioxide and 
water, with the absorption of ox^’gen. In the absence of oxygen, 
therefore, it is naturally to be expected that the chemical pro- 
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cesses involved will be different, since there is no oxygen present 
to react. This is actually the case. While respiration continues 
in the absence of oxygen, the foods arc never completely broken 
down into the raw materials. The process only goes part of the 
way, with the production of about a third of the possible carbon 
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Fio. 173. The Carbon Cycle. 


dioxide and no water at aU, but ethyl alcohol. The last-named 
substance is capable of being broken down still further if oxygen 
were present, with the release of even more energy. Therefore, 
this type of respiration is a wasteful process. 

Normal respiration, that is, respiration in the presence of 
oxygen, is referred to as «robic respiration. Respiration in the 
absence of oxygen is caUed anarobic respiration. The former 
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involves the complete spUtting up of foods with the hberation 
of all the energy. The latter, on the other hand, involves only 
partial splitting of the foods, with a consequent release of only 
part of the potential energy. 

Normal plants can respire anaerobically only for a very short 
tune. But there are a few plants which Ttormally respire 
anaerobically. In faxjt, in some cases, such plants die if they are 
exposed to ox 3 ^gen. Such plants are therefore called anaerobes. 
There are only a few of them, comparatively speaking. Nearly 
all are bacteria. For example, the bacterium which causes 
tetanus or lock-jaw lives in the soil, and is an anaerobe. There- 
fore, if there is any suspicion that this bacterium has penetrated 
a flesh wound, the best thing to do is to cleanse the wound with 
an antiseptic which has oxidising properties, such as hydrogen 
peroxide. 

A comparison of the processes of photosynthesis and anaerobic 
respiration in the following table, and also in Fig. 173, vnU show 
the relationship between the element carbon and living things 
(often referred to as the carbon cycle). 


Photosynthesis. 

1. Takes place only in chloro- 

phyll-containing cells. 

2. Raw materials are carbon 

dioxide and water. 

3. Takes place only in the pres- 

ence of light. 

4. An energy-absorbing process. 

5. Products are food-stuffs (espe- 

cially carbohydrates) and 
oxygen. 


Respiration. 

Takes place in all living cells. 

Raw materials are food-stuffs 
and oxygen. 

Takes place at all times, day 
and night. 

An energy-releasing process. 

Products are carbon dioxide 
and water. 


Alcoholic Fermentation 

Glucose, if allowed to remain exposed to the air in solution, 
will undergo a chemical reaction, in which it forms ethjd alcohol 
and carbon dioxide. The process is accelerated by the addition 
of yeast, and it is known as alcoholic fermentation. 

In certain respects, alcoholic fermentation and anjerobic 
respiration are similar, especially in that a carboh 3 ’'drate is used 
and the end-products are ethyl alcohol and carbon dioxide. 
But both processes are very complicated ones, and although we 
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know that alcohol and carbon dioxide are the chief end-products 
of the reaction, there are several intermediate stages. That is, 
several substances are produced before the end-products appear. 
The complete sequence of chemical events is still not clearly 
understood. 


Yeasts 

Alcoholic fermentation is of very great importance to-daj". 
From the commercial point of view, it is quite clear that merely 
to leave the plant decoctions to ferment of their own accord 
would scarcely be a profitable business. The process would be 
far too slow. This problem has been settled by the use of an 
enzyme called zymase. This enzyme has the property of speed- 
ing up the process of alcoholic fermentation. 

Zymase is produced by a family of small unicellular plants 
belonging to the fungi, which are called collectively yeasts. 
There are several kinds of yeasts, and they are present on the 
earth in their millions. Certain yeasts are better for certain 
types of fermentation. 

The yeast plant used in beer-making is called Saccharomycea 
cerevisuB. This is a uniceUular plant, and is visible only under the 
microscope. Each cell is oval in shape and may exist separately 
or loosely joined together in long chains (Fig. 174). It is com- 
posed of a mass of cytoplasm containing a nucleus. 

The curious thing about the yeast cell is that, although it 
contains one large vacuole, this vacuole is not present in the 
cytoplasm, as in the case of the normal plant cell, but is present 
inside the nucleus itself. The vacuole is therefore said to be 
intranuclear. 

The whole cell is surrounded by a thin cell-wall. It contains 
no chlorophyll whatever. Therefore, in this respect the yeast 
plant differs from the normal plant in that it cannot manufacture 
its own food. It therefore lives on sugary substances, such as 
the fermenting plant-products offer, in order to obtain its food. 
The protoplasm of the cell has the property of manufacturing 
comparatively large quantities of the enzyme, zymase. 

When the cell has reached a certain size it develops an out- 
growth, and as this outgrowth gets larger, the nucleus divides 
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into two portions, and one of the portions passes into the out- 
growth, which gradually becomes constricted off from the parent 
cell and forms a new plant cell. This is another method of vege- 
tative reproduction. The outgrowth is usually referred to as a 
bud, and the process is therefore called budding (Fig. 174). This 



COMf^LlTE YEAiT PLANT (. r675t CHAIN Of CELLi PROOUCEO Sr 

RAPIO BUDDING 460) 



5 

EARLY STAGES IN BUDDING (« I67S) 



SPORE FORMATION (» 1675) 

Fig. 174. The Yeast Plant. 

process of budding, given favourable conditions, goes on at a 
very great rate. That is why, if a little yeast be placed on the 
top of a solution of glucose (thus suppljdng the yeast with good 
nutrient material) and then kept in a warm place, it very quickly 
begins to form a frothy substance at the top. This froth is a 
mixture of (a) the millions of j’east plants being formed by 
budding ; (6) some of the sugar solution ; (c) millions of 
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bubbles, chiefly containing the carbon dioxide being formed 
during the fermentation of the glucose. 

There is another method of reproduction in the yeast plant, 
which usually takes place when the cell is not subject to healthy 
conditions. In this case the cell contents divide themselves up 
into about four portions. Each portion surrounds it.self with a 
thick wall, and then, when the wall of the original cell disinte- 
grates, all the portions escape (Eig. 174). Each portion is called 
a spore, and each spore is capable of devcloiSing into a new yeast 
plant. 

Now, since the spore is surrounded by a thick wall, it can 
withstand adverse conditions such as fro.st, or desiccation. 
There are millions of these spores formed by yeast ])lants all the 
time. They are very liglit, since they are so small. The result 
is that they are blown about in the air. 

The atmosphere contains millions of spores, not only of the 
yeast plant, but also of others. That is why yeast very often 
appears on a sugary substance, after the latter has become 
exposed to the air for some time. Some of the spores from the 
atmosphere settle on it, and, on finding good nutrition in the 
sugar, they develop into adult yeast plants. For that reason, in 
the bre^ving industry, since the special yeast, Saccharomyces 
cerevisias, is the one required for the fermentation, great care has 
to be taken that the spores of other yeast strains do not get on to 
the fermenting material, from the atmosphere. If they do, they 
spoil the flavour of the beer. 

The apparently sudden appearance of bacteria and fungi, in 
the form of disease, etc., is explained by the presence of these 
many spores in the atmosphere, in water, etc. It is practically 
impossible to say exactly how many different forms of fun^ 
alone there are in the world ; 100,00o'is a rough, though possibly 
a conservative, estimate. The spores of most of them exist 
almost everywhere, since they can withstand adverse conditions 
that the normal living plant and animal cannot (see also pp. 292 

310 and 311). 

For this reason, given suitable conditions of’growth, they soon 
develop in the most surprising places. Apart from suddenly 
attacking animals and other plants and thus often causing dis- 
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ease, some make their appearance on the soil, and in the house* 
hold on stale, uncovered foods, on preserves such as jams, on 
damp clothing, leather, wall-paper and plaster. Special pre- 
cautions are therefore necessary to prevent the development of 
such spores. During the preservation of food, for example, the 
material is usually sterilised, thus killing any spores present, by 
the application of heat. In the case of jams, sterilisation is 
effected not only by the heat applied, but also by the presence 
of much sugar. Excess sugar is unfavourable to the develop- 
ment of fungal spores. When the jam is exposed to a damp 
atmosphere, however, water is absorbed by the sugar present, 
and the concentration reduced enough to allow the develop- 
ment of moulds. 

Wooden structures, etc., are protected from attack by treat- 
ment with creosote, tar, etc. 

Baking of Bread 

The giving off of carbon dioxide in such great quantities during 
alcoholic fermentation is utilised in the baking of bread. Bread 
is composed chiefly of flour, which contains a considerable 
amount of starch. Now, since starch is split up into sugar by the 
action of diastase, it is to be expected that a certain amount of 
sugar will always be present, wherever there is starch. There- 
fore, there is always a certain amount of glucose in flour. 

In bread-making, a little yeast is added to the flour when it 
has been kneaded into dough. This, by supplying the enzyme 
zymase, causes the alcoholic fermentation of the glucose present 
in the flour. As a result, alcohol is produced, but not enough to 
cause any material damage to the bread. On the other hand, 
carbon dioxide is given off in considerable quantities. This gas 
passes throughout the flour, forcing the particles of flour apart, 
thus causing it to ‘ rise,’ and making it lighter. 

Within limits, a rise in temperature causes an increase in all 
enzyme activity. Therefore, when the dough is placed in the 
oven, as the temperature of the dough rises, so is the process of 
fermentation stimulated to greater activity. But, after 
minutes, the activity ceases altogether, since at very hign 
temperatures the yeast plants, and also the enzymes, are killed. 
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For this reason, in order to get a good ‘ rise ’ in the dough, it is 
not immediately placed in the oven, but put in front of the fire, 
or in a very ‘ slow ’ oven, where the heat is sufficient to cause 
rapid activity of the yeast, but not sufficient to kill it. After a 
time the baking is finished off in a hot oven. 

Baker’s yeast is usually supplied by the brewer. It is not 
often supplied as the foamy material scooped off the top of the 
fermenting liquor, but usually 
in a dry, powdery form called 
barm or leaven. 

Brewing 

Beer is one of the commonest 
of alcoholic beverages. It is 
also one of the oldest. There 
is evidence that prehistoric 
man was able to make it. In 
ancient Babylon it was cer- 
tainly kno%vn, that is, so far 
back as 5000-6000 b.c. It was 
a common drink -in ancient 
Egypt ; and in both Babylon 
and Egypt it was used in 
medicines as well as in bever- 
ages. The Greeks also were 

very fond of it. During medieval times, both in Great Britain 
and on the Continent, the value of yeast in both brewing and 
baking was known, and to this day, in the monasteries, the 
brewery and the bakery are often found side by side. To-day 
bwr-making is known all over the world, even amongst savage 
tnbes : though not so much amongst the arctic peoples, chiefly 
o^g, perhaps, to their inability to get the raw materials. 

fundamental plant in the brewing industry is the barley 
[H^deum milgare). This plant probably originated in western 

Asia, but it is now cultivated in many parts of the world 

all over the continent of Europe, Great Britain, etc. In brewing. 

the pam of the barley is used. The grain must be of a very fine 
quality, and well developed. 
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Tlie grains are soaked and then allowed to germinate. Now, 
the barley grain contains much starch as a food reserve. As the 
grain sprouts during germination, it goes through a gi'eat deal of 
respiratory activity. Therefore, the starch is broken down, by 
the diastase which is present in the grain, into glucose. This is 
what is required for the fermentation. The action of the dias- 
tase is allowed to go on for about a fortnight at a temperature 
of about 100® F. Then the heat is increased, and the amount of 
moisture decreased so that the barley seedlings die. The result- 



FiC5. 176. A Hop G.vrden in 
(By courtesy of ** The Times*') 


ine dead barley seedlings form what is called malt. Scrupulous 
care has to be taken in making the malt, in order to prevent any 
kind of contamination. Heat to kill the barley scedlmgs is pro- 
duced either under the floor of the malt-house or by passing 

The mf'l'after drying, is ground and tltcn placed in water 
thu.s producing what is called wort. The wort is 
the action of the diastase and any contaminating ac ei 

“rA'irz:; .0... .1.. .< >'« 

iFia 17 >1 are now added for flavouring purposes. This was i 

^;:^ys the cas:, however, for hundreds of years ago the flavour- 
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Wwas produced bv adding certain spices. The mixture of wort 
and hops is then boiled and allowed to stand for day'H. 

Then the hops are removed, the wort is cooled to about (>0 t 
and the special veast, Saerharonn/ers cprerisia-. added ami fer- 
mentation takes place. This is allowed to i.rocee.i for some 
weeks. Then tlic yeast is removed, and the resulting beer sloreit 

in vats, to mature. 





Fig. 177. Oatiieriko Guapes in a FnExrii Vinevahi>. 

{Phofo. <'fiatle9 n. liroHU.) 


Barley for brewing purposes is grown in various parts of Great 
Britain, especially in Scotland. Tlie hops are grown to a great 
extent in Kent (Fig. 176), the total acreage of hop gardens in 
Great Britain being about 16.000. 

Brewing is an important industry in Great Britain and on 
the Continent. Certain places are very famous for the industry, 
chiefly because the water of the district gives a specially good 
flavour to the resulting beer. This is the case in Burton-on- 
Trent, in Staffordshire, where brewing has become the leading 
industry . In fact, the water there is claimed to give such an 
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extraordinarily good flavour to the beer that the water itself is 
sent by road and train to breweries in other towns, miles away, 
such as Manchester. 

North Continental beers are usually lighter in colour and, 
indeed, in effect than British beers. These lighter beers are 
called lager. The difference lies chiefly in the different types of 
yeast used. In Great Britain, what is called top yeast is used. 
This is because, as fermentation proceeds, the yeast rises to the 
top. On the Continent, bottom yeast, which remains at the 
bottom of the fermenting liquor, is used. Lager, which is 
usually a bottled beer, and, indeed, any other bottled beer, 
gives off bubbles of gas when opened. This is because the beer 
is bottled before fermentation is complete. The process of fer- 
mentation, therefore, goes on within the bottle, and the carbon 
dioxide produced remains in solution, under pressure. When 
the bottle is opened, the pressure is suddenly rele^ed, and the 
carbon dioxide comes out of solution as the familiar bubbles of 


gas. 


Closely connected with beer-making is the manufacture of 

spirits. This in its turn is related to wine-making. The two differ 

in that such spirits as whisky are made from barley and other 
cereals, whereas wine is made from the fruit of the grape. 

Wine is more peculiar to southern peoples, such as those ot the 
Mediterranean countries, whereas whisky is made to a ^eat 
extent in the more northerly countries, such as Great Britain, 

especially Scotland, and Ireland. 

The cereals used for preparing the wort for whisky are chiefly 

barley, oats, wheat and rye in Ireland, whereas in Scotland Us 

usually only barley. After a certain time, this wort is distiUe 

thus producing the whisky. The various flavour depend chiefly 

on the water used, which comes from peaty soiK Where^ the 

chief alcohol in beer is ethyl alcohol, in whisky the ch.ef alcotoj 

is amyl alcohol, and the others present are butyl, p py , 

a small amount of ethyl. mnlasses 

Eum is distilled from fermented cane-sugar or from ^ 

Gin is formed by the redistillation of the -ude spin i^h t^ 

fruit of the juniper {Juniv^rus communis). Brandy is oistiu 

from fermented grape juice. 
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Wine-making 

Wine-making is an important industry in Mediterranean 
countries, especially France, Italy, Spain and Portugal, and also 
in Germany. The chief wine-producing country in the world is 
France, which possesses nearly 4,000.000 acres of vineyards. 
There, wine is a common beverage, being consumed more or 
less as tea and coffee are consumed in Great Britain. Italy is 
the second largest wine-producing country, with more than 
2,500,000 acres of vineyards. Australia and South Africa are 
now quickly developing their wine industries. 

Wine is the fermented product of freshly gathered grapes. For 
this reason, the vineyards of France, etc., are famous all over the 
world (Fig. 177). Wine is produced by crushing the grapes and 
then allowing fermentation to take place. Here, there is one 
important difference from that of beer-making, because in wine- 
making the yeast need not be added. Yeast spores are very 
common in the atmosphere, as already stated, with the result 
that yeast plants grow on the skin of the grape. This naturally 
occurring yeast supplies the necessary enzyme, zymase. 

Red wines are more or less the pure product of fermentation 
of the grape juice. In the case of port wines, extra alcohol is 
usually added. White wines are treated in various ways to get 
rid of the colour. Sparkling wines differ from still wines in that 
they are bottled before fermentation is complete, as in the case 
of bottled beers, with the result that the carbon dioxide, formed 
after bottling, is released on opening the bottle, thus giving the 
sparkling effect. In wine-making the whole fruit of the grape, 
including the skin, is used. On the other hand, champagne is 
prepared from the juice only. No skin Is used. That is one 
reason why this beverage is so expensive. 

Vinegar 

A by-product of wine-making is vinegar. This substance is 
also manufactured during the making of cider, which is a beverage 
produced from the fermentation of the juice of the apple. There 
is little doubt that vinegar was first produced, probably by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, by the natural souring of cheap 
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wines ; but it began as a separate industry for the first time in 
the seventeenth century in France. The reactions which take 
place in such a process involve chiefly the production of acetic 
acid from the alcohols in the wine. Acetic acid is the main 
constituent of vinegar. The organism responsible for this 
souring is a bacterium known as Bacterium aceti. 


Power Alcohol 

Alcohol may have a great future, not as a beverage but as a 
means of producing power, in place of the widely used petrol 
of to-day. Already there is an Act in force in Czechoslovakia 
which compels the use of 23 per cent, ethyl alcohol to 77 per 
cent, petrol in all motor engines. This is calculated to help the 
great potato industry, for it is the starch of the tubers which is 
used as the fermenting material. In Germany also gasoline 
must contain at least 10 per cent, alcohol, else a tax is levied. 

In view of the absence of oil-wells in Great Britain, the 
establishment of alcohol as a means of power would prove a 
boon to this country, although the production of petrol from 
coal is already being established on a commercial scale. 

To-day, industrial alcohol is produced chiefly from molasses, 
and a purity of 99-99 per cent, can be obtained cheaply. Until 
1932, the purest commercial alcohol was only 96 per cent, 
absolute. It is this attainment of a much purer product which 
has made the advent of power alcohol a certainty, because the 
main impurity formerly was water, and if water is present, 

alcohol will not mix with petrol. 

Many practical tests in several countries have confirmed the 
utUity of alcohol as a motor fuel. Indeed, it is common practice 
to use a proportion of it in racing cars. In Pans, most of the 
omnibuses use it in a 50 : 50 mixture of alcohol and petrol, the 

engines being specially adjusted for the purpose. 

Agriculture in this and other countries is suffering severely 

from the present economic conditions. If the ° 

pure alcohol on an extensive scale can be made jdul 

ken it should prove a great boon to ‘‘g™" 

agriculture, carbohydrates, the raw material for alcohol pro 

dktion, can be grown cheaply and m large quantities. 
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Fi«. 178. Exi'Kiu- 

MENT FOU UEMr>NSTl<AT* 

iNo Aerobic Resimra- 

TION. 


PRACTICAL WORK 

1. Demonstrate the process of respiration in plants. 

There are several methods of doing this, the best depending upon 
the production of carbon dioxide during 
the process. The following are suggested 
methods, though it is not proposed tliat 
all the experiments should be attempted. 

(а) Soak some pea seeds in cold water for 
twenty-four hours. The seeds w’ill absorb 
some of the water and are then ready for 
germination, which demands the expentli- 
ture of much energy. Consequently, res- 
piration is particularly high in soaked 
seeds. Fill a wide tube with lime-water 
and place this inside a larger bottle. Then 
put some of the soaked peas in the bottle 
and tightly cork it (Fig. 178). 

Lime-w’ater is turned milky by the ab- 
sorption of carbon dioxide. Therefore, 
leave this apparatus for about tw'enty-four hours, then record and 
discuss the results. 

(б) Collect a large number of heads of living flowers and push 
them down into the spherical part of a flask. Then in\’ert the 
flask over a dish of mercury, so that the mouth is below the sur- 
face. Now, by means of a bent tube, 
allow some strong caustic potash 
solution to rise to the surface of the 
mercury inside the neck of the flask 
(Fig. 179). 

After a few hours, the mercury will 
rise inside the flask. This can be ex- 
plained by the respiratory activity of 
the flowers. During the process, oxy- 
gen is absorbed from the enclosed at- 
mosphere of the flask, and an equal 
volume of carbon dioxide is given off. 
Therefore, there should be no change 
in the volume of the atmosphere in 
the flask. But caustic potash dissolves 
carbon dioxide easily. Hence the re- 
duction in volume of the atmosphere 
of the flask. 

Record this experiment and discuss the results. 

(c) Set up the experiment as shown in Fig. 180. By means of 
gummed paper, mark the level of the mercury in the tube at 
hourly intervals. Record and discuss the results. 

[d) Set up the apparatus shown in Fig. 181. Great care must be 
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Fia. 179. Experiment 

FOR DEMONSTRATING AERO- 
BIC Respiration. 
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taken that all the connexions are air-tight. This can be done by 
smearing with vaseline. Then draw air slowly through the 
apparatus by fixing the end indicated, to a filter pump. If such 
a pump is not available, remove the soda-lime tube and fix the 
end, indicated in Fig. 182, to the apparatus in place of the soda- 
lime tube. Fill the very large upper vessel witn water and then 
turn on the tap slowly. By this means, air will be forced through 

the apparatus. , , 

After a time, notice that although the lime-water, through 
which the air current bubbles before passing tlirough the soaked 



Fig. 180. Experiment for demonstrating Aerobic 

Respiration. 


peas, remains clear, that through which the cu^mt bubbles ajtcr 

point of view, ^hen discuss them from the pomt of view oi 
respiration. 

2. Show that respiration takes place both in the light and in 

*'’pSm any of the experiments suggested in Experiment 1 in 
th^rgS^nd in a dark room, and compare the results. 

3. Show that normal plants can respire for a time in the absence 

of oxygen (anaerobic respiration). the end with the 
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below the surface. Then, by means of the finjzers, insert some 
soaked peas, one at a time, into the mouth of the tube. These 
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Fio. 181. Experiment for demonstrating Aehouic 

Respiration. 


peas will rise to the top of the tube (Fig. 183). Support the tube 

in this position by means of a clamp. . 

After about twenty-four hours, the peas will have given on a gas 


glass tube 



which has forced the mercury some distance down the tube. Tho 
gas can be shown to be carbon dioxide by allowing a little strong 
caustic potash solution to rise into the test-tube from a bent tube 
inserted at the mouth. The potash, now in contact with the 
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carbon dioxide, absorbs it, and the mercury rises again in the 
tube. 

Record these results and discuss them. 



Fio. 183. Experiment for demonstrating Anaerobic 

Respiration. 


4. Show that energy, in the form of heat, is liberated during the 
process of respiration. 
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Fio. 184. Experiment to show that Heat is liberated 

DURING Respiration. 
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thermometer has been inserted, makinj? sure that the stopper is 
tieht (Fig. 184). Put the other lot of peas in boiling water and boi 
them for about ten minutes. Remove them and allow to cool 
down to the normal temperature. Then treat them as tlie hrst lot. 
By boiling the peas, they have been killed. 

After clfty, remove the thermomotors and record the tempera- 
ture indicated by each. Realising that only living things can 

respire, explain the results obtained. 

The evolution of heat by plant material can also be demon- 
strated in a manner representing the * sweating ’ of hay. 



Fill a pail with cut grass, pressing it down firmly. Then insert 
a thermometer in the grass. Record the temperature periodically 
for several days. 

Wounding a plant causes an increase in respiration and con- 
sequently an increase in the evolution of heat. To what extent 
the heat given of¥ by cut grass is due to normal respiration of the 
cells and to wounding has not been determined. 

5. Examine some yeast cells under the microscope.* 

These cells are rather small, so great care is needed. Mount a 
little in water and examine under the low power. Look for ex- 
amples of budding. Then, under the high power study the struc- 
ture of a yeast cell in detail, noting especially the intranuclear 
vacuole. This is not easy, and a specially prepared, stained slide 
of yeast is to be recommended. 

6. Make a preparation of ethyl alcohol by the activity of 
zymase on glucose. 
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Prepare a weak glucose solution and put into a flask. Introduce 
a little yeast into the solution, then connect the flask to a second 
flask as shown in Fig. 185. 

Keep a running account of the experiment during the next few 
days. Notice that the yeast increases, giving a frothy appearance 
to the solution. Periodically, too, bubbles of carbon dioxide are 
given off from the end of the bent tube in the second flask. This 
carbon dioxide is absorbed by the soda-lime. 


CHAPTER XIV 


IRREGULAR NUTRITION AND DISEASE 

Thottoh the normal nutrition of plants and animals is of the 
utmost importance to science and the well-being of civilised man, 
irregular forms of nutrition, of which there are many, are equally 
as important, especially from the point of view of agriculture, 
horticulture, veterinary science and medicine. 

The regular form of nutrition in the plant is by photosynthesis. 
In the animal, it involves chiefly the consumption of plant and 
other animal material. Many plants and animals, however, do 
not obey the normal rules of nutrition, and such organisms, 
though in many cases useless but harmless, in many others they 
are usefiil, and in others very harmful, owing to their irregular 
mode of life. 


Parasites 

Animals either consume plants or animals, dead or alive ; but^ 
whichever it is, very soon after the victim is consumed it dies. 
There are, however, many animals which never obtain their food 
in this normal fashion. Instead, they attack other animals and 
absorb part of their victim, leaving the victim still alive. More 
often than not, such animals attack a victim and live on it, 
either externally or internally, without killing it. As the victim 
consumes its food normally, the attacking animal absorbs some 
of this food from its victim. 

An animal which lives on another in this irregular manner is 
called a parasite, and the victim on which it lives is referred to as 
the host. Animal parasites of this nature may be beneficial to 
the host, or they may be perfectly harmless though useless, or — 
wid this is much more common — they are very harmful. 

Harmful animal parasites are responsible for many well-known 
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diseases, both in the lower animals and in man. Sometimes the 
host recovers from its disease by getting rid of the parasite in some 
way. Very often, on the other hand, the parasite kills the host. 

Many well-known plants do not contain even a vestige of 
chlorophyll, and it is therefore quite clear that they cannot live 
normally by photosynthesis. On the other hand, they carry on a 
very irregular form of nutrition. Some such plants are parasitic 
on animals. Plants of this nature usually cause disease to the 
hosts concerned. Other plants are parasitic on other plants ; 
so here we have a plant parasite on a plant host. This type of 
parasitism underlies the majority of plant diseases, which cost 
the agricultural and horticultural industries of the world many 
millions of pounds each year. 

Saprophytes 

There are many other plants, some of which are well known, 
which do not resort to such drastic methods for their irregular 
form of nutrition. These plants are not green, and therefore 
must obtain their food already manufactured for them. But, 
instead of attacking livijig plant or animal hosts, they live on 
the decaying material of dead plants and animals. It is quite 
clear that when an animal or a plant dies, in the dead material 
left behind there must be quantities of carbohydrates, proteins, 
fats, etc., present. The plants in question absorb these foods. 
Plants which live on decaying dead material are therefore not 
classified with parasites. They are placed in a group by them- 
selves, and are called saproph5rtes. 

It must be clearly imderstood from the beginning that it will 
be impossible to consider more than a small fraction of each type. 
A consideration of parasites in animals will give some idea of 
how widespread this phenomena is through the whole kingdom 
of life as we know it to-day. 

Animal Parasites on Animal Hosts 

Certain animals are parasitic on other animals. One very 
important parasite of this type is the parasite which, through its 
parasitic habit, causes the well-known disease caUed malana. 
This disease is caused by a microscopic organism, commonly re- 
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ferred to as the malarial parasite, which lives in tl.e blood-vessels 
of man. There it lives on the substance of the blood, tlius caus- 
ing the disease. . i • 

This is a very important parasite, since it is very wide in its 

distribution and probably causes more illness and death than any 
other disease, to which botli military people and others who have 
lived in tropical regions will testify. The late Sir Andrew Bal- 
four estimated that the cost of malaria to the British Kmpire 

alone is about £55,000,000 annually. 

Until recent years, little was known about this parasite, 
especially how it managed to get into the blood of its victim. At 
that time, the parasite made it impossible for the white man to 
live in certain parts of Africa. Then, towards tlie end of last 
century, Sir Patrick Manson and Sir Ronald Ross carried out some 
very important work on the problem, and showed that the 
parasite has to pass part of its life-history in the body of a 
mosquito. These mosquitoes usually develop in stagnant 
water, and thus, by the destruction of such breeding places, or 
by pouring oil over the water, the spread of malaria by the 
mosquito has been controlled to a great extent. In this way, 
certain parts of Africa, until quite recently referred to as “ the 
white man’s grave ” owing to their being infested with malaria, 
have now been made quite healthy regions. 

Of the multicellular parasitic animals there are, unfortunately, 
all too many. Their hosts are often domestic animals, such as the 
cow, sheep and pig. Multicellular animal parasites also live 
parasitically on other edible animals, such as fish. Worse still, 
certain types use man as their host. 

One common example is the tapeworm. This is a long, 
flattened animal which lives in the intestine of man. 

Animal parasites, however, sometimes have their uses. For 
example, insects are the unwilling hosts of many different 
animal parasites. Certain of these parasites cause the death of 
their insect host. Npw a large number of these insect hosts 
themselves are dreaaful scourges where plants are concerned. 
They attack plants parasitically, with the result that tremendous 
areas of cultivated plants of all descriptions are ruined. One 
way of preventing this would be to try and get the parasite to 

* B.E.B. 
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attack its insect host, and thus destroy the insect before it can, in 
its turn, destroy the plants. This has been tried in many cases. 
To-day, it is a very popular method of dealing with certain crop 
diseases in the tropics. Agriculturalists in the tropics, who have 
to deal with many different kinds of crops, have even gone so far 
as to import large numbers of certain parasites for the purpose 
of attacking such diseases. The effect has been excellent, in- 
volving the saving of millions of pounds sterling in many cases. 


Plant Parasites on Animal Hosts 

Apart from the gieat group of bacteria, comparatively few 
plants are parasitic on animal hosts. There are some, however, 
and what there are have proved, and are still proving, very 
troublesome. 

All such parasitic plants are colourless, that is, they contain no 
chlorophyll, and nearly all of them belong to the fungi. Being 
colourless, they cannot manufacture their own food, therefore 
they attack their animal hosts, chiefly in order to absorb manu- 
factured food from them. 

Certain strains of yeasts attack the blood-system of some ot 
the lower animals, and from the blood of their hosts they absorb 
the food they require. Their parasitic habit often results m the 

death of their host. 

Many sportsmen who are keen on fishing are familiar with the 
terrible disease which attacks salmon, often causing so much 
havoc amongst that fish that some rivers, well-known for their 
salmon-fishing, are at times scarcely worth the trouble taken over 
the snort. This disease has been kno^vn for about a century ana 
is caused by a fungus called Saprolegnia, This fungus attac^ 

'LIZ iZ salmol at its gills. There the fungus gj-ows by 

absorbing nutrition from its host. Finally the 

parasitic Saprolegnia achieves «“<=hjl.mensions that the^gill^ 

cannot caiTV on their work, that is. breathing. , i „ 

S by a form of suffoeation. This disease breaks out 

!^to such terrible activity that an epidemic occurs, and thousan 

of the salmon are killed in one season. several 

Ringworm, a skin disease in man, is also caused by 

forms of Fungi. 
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Bacteria 

The great group of bacteria contains many parasitic typcH. 
It must not be imagined, however, that because many i)actcria 
are parasitic therefore tlicy all are. Tliis is far from being the 
case. Quite a large number of bacteria arc f ree l ivhtg and harmlesa ^ ; 
others are free-living and distinctly useful, especialbj from 7nan s 
point of view ; for example, the nitrogen-iixing bacteria which 
were considered in Chap. VIII. Certain bacteria are used in the 
‘ curing ’ of tobacco. Otlier bacteria arc used in tlic disposal of 
sewage, and also in various industries, sucli as baking and brew- 
ing. So, although bacteria have a very ba<l name in causing a 
large number of diseases in animals, including man, also in 
causing havoc in certain industries, such as in the weaving of 
fabrics, it must be realised that not all bacteria arc tarred with 
the same brush.’ In fact, one can safely say that there are 
just as many useful bacteria as there care harmful. Mayi depends 
on the useful bacteria almost as much as he is crippled by the 
harmful types. 

All bacteria are unicellular plants. They exist in different 
forms, but in all cases they are single cells which contain no 
chlorophyll. The cells of bacteria are some of the smallest known 
to science. 

In view of the absence of chlorophyll, all bacteria are forced to 
be either parasitic or sapropl^'tic. The parasitic types are the 
most important to man. By attacking certain tissues in the 
human body, and especially the blood, they arc the cause of 
many well-known diseases. For example : erysipelas, menin- 
gitis, diphtheria, tuberculosis (consumption), anthrax, typhoid 
fever, dysentery, cholera, various plagues, and tetanus (lock-jaw) 
are just a few of the diseases of man caused by the parasitic 
activities of various bacteria (Fig. 7). 

Until about seventy years ago it was not really known how 
bacteria were formed. People believed then that bacteria were 
produced from putrefying plant and animal matter. In other 
words, they thought that living plants were generated from dead 
material — a belief that we nowadays should hold untenable. 
This sudden springing up of life was called spontaneous genera- 
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tion. But the great French scientific worker, Louis Pasteur, 
investigated all ideas of spontaneous generation and showed they 
were unproved. Pasteur did much work in fermentation, etc., 
but in 1864 he made his name immortal by the announcement 
that bacteria are not spontaneously generated from putrefying 
material, but are spread about the earth either themselves or by 
means of spores, somewhat similar to those of yeast, though much 
smaller. This immediately led to the recognition of why 
diseases can be infectious, thus causing a healthy person to be 
attacked by a disease, without necessarily coming into actual 
contact witli a diseased person. The disease is spread by means 
of the bacteria floating in the air, or, even more, by the lighter 
bacterial reproductive spores. 

The means whereby plant and animal diseases can be spread 
are manifold. Contact with an infected organism is the simplest, 
but some disease-causing organisms, especially bacteria, can be 
conveyed bv ^^'ind, and over many miles of sea by ships. The 
aeroplane is now coming under suspicion as being a means of 
conveying disease into countries where it was hitherto unkno\vn. 
To what extent the disease-carrj^ing possibilities of the aeroplane 
may develop, unless studied and checked by science, can be 
gauged by progress in aviation itself. 

The question of paramount importance is : How' do the 
disease bacteria get into thpir hosts ? This can take place in one 
of two ways. The bacteria or their spores can enter through an 
open wound (that is why wounds should be kept clean and well- 
bandaged), or they can get in through the nose and throat. The 
breeding and spreading of bacteria can be curtailed by keeping 
homes, streets, buildings and even our o^vn persons clean by 
sneezing or coughing into a handkerchief, and by isolating 
disease-stricken patients. A well-known method of counter- 
acting contagion is by putting people, disease-stricken, or sus- 
pected of a disease, into quarantine. 

Bacteria and Antiseptic Surgery 

Until ■comparatively recently, parasitic bacteria took a h^vy 
toll of lives of people during surgical operations^ Natura J 
surgical operation involves a wound, and. m the early d y . 
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bacteria soon entered since they, or tiieir spores, are constantly 
present in the atmosphere. The cause of death was usually a 
parasitic bacterium which set uj) blood poisoning. 

Blood poisoning during an operation, so common a few decades 
ago, is scarcely ever known now. This is due to the great 
scientific work of the British surgeon. Joseph Lister, who was born 
in Essex, in 1827. While on the staffs of the IhiiversityofOla.sgow 
and, later, King's College, London. Lister experimented with 
carbolic acid and found that it prevented bacteria from entering 
surgical wounds and setting up septic poisoning, by killing the 
bacteria. This work he deveIoj)ed to a great e.xtont, anrl thus 
introduced what is now called antiseptic surgery, thercl>y saving 
millions of lives during surgical operations throughout the world. 
For this great work Lister was raised to the peerage in 1897, and 
is therefore more familiarly known as Lord Lister. 

The antiseptic surgery of Lister, introduced about fifty years 
ago, has since been much modified. Carbolic acid is not often 
used now, but the fundamental fact is the same, that is, to 
prevent the parasitic activity of those dreaded disease-carrying 
bacteria. Antiseptic surgery means placing an antiseptic sub- 
stance on the wound to pre\\ent bacterial entry. Nowadays, 
surgery is not only antiseptic, but also aseptic. This means that 


all efforts are made to prevent any bacteria or their spores being 
anywhere near a wound, thus eliminating the necessity for 
killing them. This is done by keeping operating theatres 
scrupulously clean and sterilising (that is, so treating a thing 
with various solutions or heat that any living thing present on it 
will be killed) all instruments, dressings and even the surgeon's 
and nurse s hands. Rubber gloves are used for preventing any 
bacteria, etc., passing from the patient to the surgeon or vice 
versa, and masks are worn over the mouth by the nurses 
and surgeon, in order that they may not breath any bacteria 
on to the patient or, on the other hand, inhale bacteria from 


the patient. 




rus Diseases 


Much more gently, worse infective agents of disease have 
been discovered. These are very difficult to investigate, and. 
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indeed, though a great deal of research is being carried out 
on them at present, we know comparatively little about them. 
The reason why such agents of disease are so elusive of investiga- 
tion is timt they are so small, being much smaller than bacteria. 
It is very difHcult to say whether they are living things or 
merelv non-living chemical substances. These substances are 
called viruses, and are responsible for many dreaded diseases in 
plants and animals, more especially the latter. 



Fio. IvHi). Viurs Diska.sks is Pi.ants. 

Left vellow mosaic In tomato ; riclU. a virus disease in tobacco. 


The first virus discovered was that responsible for the disease 

called foot-and-mouth disease of cattle. The virus which cause 

this di.sease was discovered by Loeffler in 1898, 

Now. much work is being done on viruses, for they are tery 

important, being responsible for such diseases as oot-mid- 

mouth disease. yaUow Tever, r»iies, cawaox, de^ 
miuaps, etc. It has been suggested that influenza an 
c^3 mav be caused by these ultra-n.ieroscopic viruses, but, 

unfortunately, nothing has been conclusively proved jet. 
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It is now realised that viruses are responsible for certain plant 
diseases, and that viruses are probably more devastating than 
bacteria, in the case of plants. Tlie first plant virus was dis- 
covered by I wanowsk i in 1H!)2, who showed that the tobacco 
mosaic disease (a disease which attacks the leaves of tlic tobacco 
plant and causes much havoc amongst the crops) is caused by a 


virus. 

Many otiier plants sufTer from mosaic diseases, such as the 
potato, sugar-cane, tomato, bean, pea, clover and so forth. 
They are all caused by viruses, and tlic first symptom is the 
appearance of white or coloured patches on the leaves (Fig. 1S()). 
Whereas in some cases the disease scarcely goes ariy further than 
this, and thus causes little damage, in others it causes the whole 
plant to be affected and sometimes destroyed. The trouble is 
that such mosaic diseases are very infectious. Much work is 
being done at the present time on plant virus diseases, especi- 
ally in the research stations connected with the jDlantations 
which suffer from them, and also at the Rotbamsted Experi- 


mental in Hertfordshire and at the University of 

Cambridge.^ J ^ ' 

JS^nimal Parasites on Plant Hosts 

Animal parasites on plant hosts are usually very small types, 


such as insects and certain worms, etc. Aphides are familiar in- 


sect parasites in the garden and greenhouse. The green aphis 
attacks many greenhouse plants. The black aphis attacks broad 
beans, sometimes completely covering the young shoots, making 
them appear black. Locusts, and their disastrous effects on 


vegetation, especially in Egj’pt and the Near East, have been 
notorious since pre-Biblical days. 

To-day thousands of insect pests are recognised, causing great 
damage to crops. Much money and time are being spent on 
dealing with them ; but, unfortunately, this is necessary. 

A great pest of the potato, common in the United States and 
South America, is the Colorado potato beetle. An example of how 
diseases can be conveyed from one part of the world to another is 
shown by this pest, which has now spread over nearly a tliird of 
France, having been brought over unwittingly by American 
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troops or supplies during the War. German scientific workers 
are now visiting the French infected areas in anticipation of an 
eventual invasion of Germany by this unfortunately introduced 
plant pest. 

The eel- worm, which attacks several crop plants, chiefly 
through the roots, is another all too prevalent animal pest. 

Plant Parasites on Plant Hosts 

Of more immediate interest to us, as botanists, are those plants 
which are parasitic on other plants. These are not only interest- 
ing, but many such plants are also of the greatest importance to 
agriculturalists and horticulturalists all over the world. 

All real parasitic plants which have plant hosts are colourless ; 
but not all are fungi. There are several more advanced plants, 
even flowering plants, which are parasitic. In many cases the 
parasite kills its host, in others the parasite causes disease, so 
that the host becomes deformed, or its growth is curtailed, or 
its production of fruit very much reduced. There are some plant 
parasites, however, which scarcely affect their plant hosts at all. 

Bacteria in Plants 

Certain bacteria are parasitic on plant hosts, thus setting up 
disease in the host. For example, the fire blight of apples and 
pears is caused by parasitic bacteria. 

Fungal Parasites in Plants 

Many well-known plant diseases are caused by certam 
fungi. One very familiar example to all potato growers ™ 
potato blight. This is caused by a parasitic fungus called 
Phytophthora infestans. This plant is a colourless, multicellular 
plant, composed of long threads, much finer than those of silk, 
known as hyph®. The spores attack the host, the potato plant, 
through the stomates of the leaves (Fig. 187). Once inside the 
leaves they develop and send out long hj-ph®, penetmte 

the cells of the leaf and extract food from them (Fig. 188). the 
result is that patches of a pale green colour appear in those parts 
of the leaves where the hyphae are carrying on their parasitic 

life (Fig. 189). 
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Fio. 187. SniKACE View 
OF Pakt of a Potato Leak 
ATTACKED HY SkoRES OK 
Potato Blight. 

Tho spores arc just begin* 


Eventually these patches turn brown because the cells of 
the leaf which are attacked arc killed by the activity of tho 
parasite. The h3'ph3e of this para- 
site grow throughout the plant and 
eventually get into the tubers them- 
selves. Here they penetrate the 
cells to extract foods, eventually 
causing such cells to rot and thus 
making the tubers unfit for human 
consumption. 

Potato blight is a comparatively 
new disease. It was first noticed in 
Europe and North America in 1840. 

In 1846 it assumed widespread ac- 
tivity in Ireland, and caused such 
a dreadful failure in the potato 
crop that famine ensued, since that 

country depends so much upon pota- trato through tho ston'ates. 
toes for food. Wet seasons are usually Highly magnified, 
favourable to the disease, probably (A/ur MarshaiitvunU 

because the spores of Pkytophihora thrive in a humid atmosphere. 

Some plant parasites, such as 
those which cause diseases known 
as rusts, liave two hosts on which 
to complete their life-history. 
Plant rust diseases are very com- 
mon among grasses and cereals, 
such as wheat and maize. 

A rust, very well, known to 
farmers, is the rust of wheat 
caused by the fungal parasite 
called Puccinia graminis. This 

_ ^ ^ attacks the leaves of the wheat 

Fio. 188, Section of Part • i j » 

CP A Potato Leap infested causing Coloured patches 

WITH Hyphae of Phyio-phihora to appear on them (Fig. 190). Then 

' A'i^p^duc.ivo hypl.a is grow- “ of spores. 

^ One type is shed on to the soil, 

where the spores remain during 

B.S.B. 



ing out through a stomato. 
(After MarrhaU Ward.) 

a2 
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Fic. 189. Potato Lkaf attacked 

BY Phijtophthora infcstans. 
{After i^orn\ter ; from Marshall Ward.) 


the winter, and attack the 
wheat again in the next season. 

Another type of spore cannot 
develop unless it is on a new 
host. This host is the familiar 
ornamental bush known as 
barberry {Berberis vulgaris). 
The spores develop on this 
plant and produce more hyphae 
on the leaf, which cause yellow 
patches on it (Fig. 191). From 


these hyphao new spores are formed 
attain, which attack the former host, the 
wlieat. 

Thus, it is quite clear that this 
])ai*asitic rust disease can be very much 
curbed by making sure that the second 
host, barberry, is not growing anywhere 
near the wheat. For this reason, in cer- 
tain parts of the great wheat-growing 
regions of Canada, the United States 
and the U.S.S.R., it is illegal to grow 
barberry, even as an ornamental shrub 
in a flower garden. 



Fig. 190. Upper Por- 


tion OF THE Stalk of 


Parasitic Flowering Plants 


Apart from the many parasitic fungi 

which attack plants, there are several 

parasitic 


Wheat Plant attacked 
BY Puccinia. 

{After Marshall Ward.) 

plants of the higher 



Fig. 101. Leaves of Barberry 

ATPACKED BY Puccitlia. 

{After Marshail Ward.) 


groups. 

One well-known example is 
the dodder {Cu^cuta europ(za). 
This is a flowering plant, but it 
is absolutely devoid of chloro- 
phyll. Therefore it has to resort 
to irregular methods of obtain- 
ing food. Its hosts are clover 
( Trifolium pratense), gorse ( Ukx 
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europimis) and heather (Calluna vulgaris), etc. The dodder has a 
yellowish, thread-like stem which twines round the stem of its host 
(Figs. 192 and 193). At intervals up the stem, the para.site Honds 
off suckers or haustoria whicli penetrate the stem of the host until 
they tap the vascular bundles containing the food, and, by means 
of the haustoria, food is extracted from the host plant. Natur- 





Fio. 192. Dodder parasitic o.v the Stinoi.sc; Netti.e. 

{Photo. Henry Irrino.) 

ally, this being the case, one would not look for leaves on the 
dodder itself. Nevertheless, they are there, but since they arc 
not required as photos3mthetic organs, they are reduced to 
colourless scales. The flowers of the parasite are produced in 
rosette-like bunches, and are pink in colour. This parasitic 
flowering plant is rather common in meadows, and especially 
where clover is grown for fodder. It does not usually kill its 
host, for the host manages to manufacture enough food, in its 
leaves, to supply both itself and the parasite. 
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One particularly interesting example of a thoroughl}" parasitic 
flowering plant is that called Raffiesia. There are several species, 
all of which are native to Malaya. This plant is parasitic on the 
roots of vines. It is parasitic to such an extent that the whole of 


the plant body, including stems, roots and leaves, are all reduced 
to colourless straggling threads which grow through the soil and 



pierce the roots of their vine host 
and extract food. The flower, on 
the other hand, is far from reduced 
(Fig. 194). The species kno\vn as 
Rafflesia Arnoldi has the largest 
kno^vn flower in the world, being 
usually a brilliant red in colour, 
measuring 30 inches across and 
weighing 15 lb. It has a repul- 
sive smell, like that of decaying 
fish. 

Treatment of Plant Diseases 

Flowering parasites are not com- 
mon, and they are not very trouble- 


Fig. 193. The Dodder 

{CuBcuta etiropcca). 

Right, seedlings of dodder 
just germinating ; middle, a 
dodder plant parasitic on a 
willow twig, showing flowers 
and scale-like leaves ; left, 
part of a transverse section 
of the willow stem showing 
the haustoria of the dodder 
stem penetrating to the vascu- 
lar bundles. 

(Aft^r Noll.) 

able to prevent the disease 


some. On the other hand, the fungal 
parasites which live on plant hosts 
are a very expensive nuisance, as 
many farmers and gardeners well 
know. Such parasites very often 
succeed in killing their hosts, the 
crops, tlnis involving much trouble. 
They cause tremendous damage 
throughout the world to all kinds 
of crops. Naturally, it is best to be 
and, up to a point, this is done. But 


it is not always very easy. 

Such diseases are sometimes prevented by such meUiods as 
soaking the seeds in certain solutions before planting. The best 
method so far, however, is to destroy all plants ''hicli are 
attacked, as soon as it is found that they are diseased This is 
usuaUy done by bnming. Of course, tins is only possible so long 
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as every person who notices any kind of plant disease dcHtroys 
the plant at once. For example, there is no cure known at 
present for the potato wart disease. Therefore, to prevent this 
from spreading, it is best to destroy completely all plants which 
are found to be attacked by this parasite. To make sure of this, 
the State often takes a hand in the matU^r, through the agency 
of the police. 



Fio. 194. Flower of Rafflcaia Arnoldi. 
The scale represents 12 inches. 
{Hritith Mu$eum.) 


Prevention and cure of disease is still further possible in cer- 
tain cases. For example, the potato blight, if caught in its early 
stages, can be curbed in its ravages, even if it is not completely 
prevented. This is done by spraying the infected leaves with a 
chemical solution called Bordeaux mixture. This mixture is 
made up of 4 lb. copper sulphate and 4 lb. quickUme to 50 gallons 
of water, to which 2 lb. of lead arsenate has been added. Bor- 
deaux mixture is very famUiar to potato growers. In spraying 
care should be taken that the mixture gets on the under surface 
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of the leaves, since the fungus attacks the leaves through the 
stomates, which are chiefly on the under surface. 

There are several kinds of spraying mixtures for combatting 
plant disease. Bordeaux mixture is one ; formalin solution and 
nicotine solution are others. Such spraying mixtures are used 
extensively on fruit, vegetable, tea, rubber, etc., plantations. 


Importance of Plant Diseases 

The amount of damage that plant parasites, in the form of such 
t\T)es of fungi as have been examined, do to plant hosts of 
economic importance is nothing short of appalling. It involves 
farmers and various Governments in expense which extends to 

millions of pounds sterling each year, 

Wieat and potatoes need a great deal of attention, as has 
already been seen. But this is only a small fraction of the total. 
In the tropics, and especially the British Empire overseas, 
many plants are gro^wn in extensive plantations for economic 
purposes. Nearly all such plants are subject to the attacks of 
parasites, which have to be dealt with by responsible people. 

Great Britain is a very important agricultural country. It is 
therefore necessary that all crops should be given the closest 
attention. The result is that all plant diseases, the majority of 
wliicli are caused by fungal parasites, are subjected to the 
minutest scrutiny by men of science, some of whom are constantly 
working on the problems involved, at our universities, colleges, 
and research stations. In fact, the Government of Great Britain 
and, indeed, those of most civilised countries make gran 
running into thousands of pounds annually for the purpose of 
this work. The department of the Government which fosters 
work of this nature is the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

In Scotland there is a corresponding Board. 

The result of such administration is the periodic publication by 
the Ministry of results of research work. These publications can 
xrsually be obtained from His Majesty’s Stationery Office 
diseases appear, reports and advice are published ^Iso 
cultural advisers are sent out into country districts *<> ^ 

tiires and advice to farmers and others connected ajicu^ 
ture When a disease, whether of plants or animals, becomes 
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very serious, sometimes the police have to take a hand, especi- 
ally in seeing that all cases are reported, where necessary. This 
is a very important step, because some people are naturally 
reluctant to make a report, since it often means expense in dealing 
with the disease, and perhaps even in destroying the diseased 
plants or animals. For example, any potato crop attacked by tlic 
potato wart disease {Si/nchi/triuni) must be reported immediately 
to the local police authorities. In the case of animals, tlie ter- 
rible foot-and-mouth disease^ of cattle must be immediately 
reported. This often results in the destruction of the infected 
animals. Even healthy cattle must not be removed from place 
to place during an epidemic. This has often resulted in certain 
agricultural shows being abandoned. But it is all for the 
common good, though a big expense. 

Research Stations throughout the Empire 

Apart from the work being done in universities on plant and 
animal diseases in Great Britain, there are many stations where 
research into these problems concerned is the order of the 
day. For example, the Agricultural Experimental Station 
at Rothamsted in Hertfordshire does much good work on 
plant diseases imder the direction of Sir John Russell. Then 
there is the Imperial Mycological Institute at Kew, Surrey. 
This is concerned with fungal disease chiefly (mycology is the 
branch of botany dealing with fungi, especially parasitic 
ones). This institute is directed by another well-known scien- 
tific man, Dr. E. J. Butler. Here plant diseases all over the 
British Empire are carefully examined and reported upon. At 
the Long Ashton Fruit Research Station, near Bristol, much work 
is done on the diseases of fruit trees, especially apples, plums, and 
pears, and also on the willow. Fruit and flower diseases are dealt 
with at the Horticultural Research Station at East Mailing, 
in Kent. 

The ravaging effects of fungal parasites on plant crops are 
taJien just as seriously in the British Empire overseas. A brief 
survey of the effects of plant diseases in the Empire will give 
some idea of their importance. 

In the great tropical and subtropical countries, industries 
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such as tea, rubber, coffee, cocoa, banana, orange, lemon and 
other fruit planting involve the occupation of millions of people. 
Prior to the coming of the white man in these regions, the native 
used to cultivate his land in a very haphazard and non-scientific 
way. As an Indian proverb says, “ The cultivator’s ways and 
the sheep’s ways tend to be the same.” Little use was made of 
scientific knowledge in such cultivation. For example, towards 
the end of last century, the coffee plants in the plantations of 
Ceylon were attacked by a fungal parasite, through their leaves. 
Nothing was done about it, however, until 1880. Then the great 
botanist, Professor Marshall Ward, was sent for, but he arrived in 
Ceylon too late to save the crops from ruin. Here is a very clear 
example of the result of not taking the disease and dealing with 

it immediately it is detected. j- r i 

Twenty-five years ago, diseases broke out in the Indian food 

plants, rice, sugar-cane and palmyra palm, in epidemic form. 
But the botanists attacked the problem immediately, treat- 
ment was drastic. In the case of the palmyra palm, which, by 
the way, is used for food, for distilling a certain drink and for 
supplying canes for wicker work, nearly a million trees were cut 
out in order to save the rest. It was also found that je|no^ng 
the bud sheaths, the spread of the disease 

treatment in India cost the Government £20,000 m alone 
but in the same year the value of the palms saved 
at £28,000. and since then the number of palms saved must 

"" In m^/other cases, especially in the case of rice, di™ us^ 
sometimes to become so rampant that the 

gathering. Sometimes even to-day it is found ^er® “S 

Lthing for it but to get rid of the crop altogether and to change 

the variety, because some variety of rice, as m other ‘ 

susceptible to a certain disease, whereas another vane y 

" rhL°alreai“ W seen that one way of dealing with plants 
which will kill the fungus without killing the host as 
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Therefore, man is very limited in his choice of fungus-killing sub- 
stances, wliich are calle.l fungicides. The two best typc.s of 
fungicide are those which contain cither sulphur or copper in 

some form or other. 

Millet, a cereal, is one of the staple foods of the Indian people. 
Until recently, in the Bombay Presidency alone, certain rust 
diseases of this plant cost more than a million pounds annually. 
Now this is being very much reduced by the use of certain fungi- 
cides. In southern India another crop, the areca palm, is at- 
tacked by a fungal parasite, closely related to that which causes 
potato blight. As in the case of the latter, therefore, spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture was tried, and now the gain from 
spraying is estimated at more than £100,000 each season. 

Parasites which are formidable pests in one country are some- 
times found to have very little effect on the same crop in another. 
For example, in the Sudan, there has recently been a great 
epidemic of fungal disease in the cotton areas. A great irrigation 
scheme was opened there in 1925, and, whereas before this area 
was sparsely populated and famine-stricken, now it is peopled by 
nearly 200,000 people, who have gone there to grow cotton on the 
irrigated land. There is one cotton plantation in the Sudan with 
an area of 600,000 acres — probably the biggest farm in the world. 

An Egyptian variety of cotton is used there, but the trouble 
lately has been that this variety is attacked by a certain variety 
of fungal parasite. This parasite is very potent in the Sudan, 
yet in Egypt it has scarcely any effect. The drastic effects of 
the parasite can be seen by the returns published of the crop. 
In the year 1926 the amount of cotton produced in the Sudan 
was 479 lb. per acre. The disease became worse and in 1931 the 
returns showed 129 lb. per acre — a terrible loss. Actually it in- 
volved a loss of 60 million pounds of cotton in the Sudan in 
1931 , representing a cost of £800,000. But, thanks to the men of 
science, the trouble is subsiding, for they found that the disease 
was being conveyed from one generation of plants to another 
through the seed. In other words, the parasite actually passed 
into the seed. It was therefore decided to disinfect the seed 
before sowing, and in 1932 the result was that the yield rose to 
400 lb. per acre. 
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Another British possession where plant diseases are of great 
importance is Jamaica. This colony is noted for its bananas. 
In 1930, 24 million bunches were exported. In 1912 the great 
parasitic disease of the banana known as Panama disease was 
first noticed. This developed to an appalling extent and great 
plantations had to be completely abandoned, thus forcing many 
workers to leave the country and causing distress among those 

left behind. 

Panama disease is due to a soil fungus. It is still rampant in 
certain banana plantations of the world, and is costing various 
countries millions of pounds each year. No cure has been found, 
but work is being done especially at the Imperial College of 
Tropical Agriculture in Trinidad to find a variety of banana 
which is better able to resist this troublesome disease. Even to- 
day, botanists are touring the world in an endeavour to find a 
suitable variety of banana. The varieties chosen are sent to the 
Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, Surrey, where they are tried out 
under the direction of Sir Arthur Hill. Then they are sent on to 


Trinidad . . . i 

So important are plant diseases that our colonies must keep up 

their teams of scientific workers to tackle the problems as they 

come along, just as much as the mother country does. A few 

places are worth mentioning to give some idea of the amount of 

work involved. Only a few, however, can be mentioned, tor 

there are so many of them to-day. The following researc 

stations deal chiefly with the crops mentioned : Central Expen- 

mental Farm. Ottawa, cereals and forage crops ; 

Laboratory, Winnipeg, cereal rust diseases ; Couned for S 

and Industrial Research, Australia, cereals vines, orang^, 

lemons grape-fruit, tobacco ; South Africa. Union Departmen 

of AgricSture. oranges, lemons, grape-fruit, cereals, tobacco, 

cotton, pineapple, olives, coffee, flax, hops, vines , ’ 

Central Cotton Committee, cotton ; Burma, various 

stations rice, cotton, wheat, beans, sugar, coco-nut ; Ceylon, 

Rubber Eesekreh Scheme, rubber, and Tea Research Institute. 

tea - Cyprus. Department of Agriculture, vines ; ^nnidad Im 

perial CoUege of Tropical Agriculture, bananas. Other nations 

are carrying out similar work. 
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Plant Saprophytes 

Saprophytic plants are of very common occurrence in nearly 
all parts of the world. Thougli some of them are troublesome, 
naturally none of them are such dreadful scourges as are many 
plant parasites, for they never attack Uvhm organisms. Since 
they never contain chlorophyll, their method of nutrition is an 
irregular one, namely, by extracting food from decaying plant 
and animal material. 

A few flowering plants are of saprophytic habit. For example, 
the bird’s nest orchis has no green leaves. The leaves are re- 
duced to sickly yellow scales. Tlie plant <lcrive8 much of its 
nutrition from decaying leaves and other humus in the soil, 
chiefly of densely shaded beech woods. It also contains a 
mycorrhizal fungus. 

The majority of saprohpytes are bacteria and fungi. Many 
types of saprophytic bacteria live on decaying ])lant and animal 
material, and by their chemical action cause the putrefaction of 
the decaying substance. Such bacteria are called putrefying 
bacteria. 

A very familiar tj^je of saprophytic fungus is the group col- 
lectively called moulds. They live on different types of food- 
stuff, and when they appear the food-stuff is often referred to as 
being ‘ mouldy.’ 

One very familiar mould is called Mucor. There are several 
tjTjes of this plant. One type lives on decaying horse and other 
animal manure. Another lives on decaying leather, the top of 
jam, damp stale bread, etc. 

The plant body of Mucor is composed of long, branching 
threads or hyphs, colourless in appearance. It reproduces 
itself in two distinct ways. One is sexual and the other is by the 
production of spores, very similar to the spores of bacteria. 
When Mucor is about to reproduce by spores, it sends off up- 
right branches, about one-eighth of an inch long. The top of 
each branch swells into a small black sphere which develops 
hundreds of spores within it. Each branch therefore looks like 
a small pin, hence the common name, pin mould. The wall of 
each sphere eventually breaks and all the ripe spores are shed 
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into the atmosphere. They are exceedingly small and, like the 
spores of bacteria, are capable of withstanding adverse condi* 


SPOftE-BEAftINC ORGAN 

enlarged {* 600 ) 




Fio. 195. Mucor, a Saprophytic Fungus. 


tions There are millions of such spores in the atmosph^ere. Of 
couie, the majority die, since they cannot find a su. table place 
for growth. But, since they are so common m the 
it is no wonder that a suitable food such as exposed jam and da p 
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bread soon becomes mouldy by the growth of this saprophyte. 
(Fig. 195). 

Another saprophytic fungus is used in the making of Gorgon- 
zola cheese, a brand of cheese made in England, but more famous 
in Italy. This fungus is called Penicillium {Fig. 196). It is 
inoculated into the cheese and there it develops by living 
saprophytically on the food-stuffs in the cheese, eventually 



Fio. 196. Penicillium, a Saprophytic Funotts (highly magnified). 

producing the characteristic green veins in the cheese and an 
improvement in the flavour of it. 

Much more familiar are the saproph 3 ^ic fungi which grow in 
meadows and on the trunks of trees. Though they never 
conUin chlorophyll, they are not always colourless, for many 
are brightly coloured, usually yellow or red. Familiar ex- 
amples of such saprophytic fungi are the mushrooms and 
toadstools. 

The familiar, umbrella-shaped portion of the mushroom is not 
the main part of the plant. It is the reproductive organ. The 
vegetative part of the plant is composed of very fine, colourless, 
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branching hyphse which thread their way through the soil 
containing plenty of decaying humus, such as leaf-mould and 
animal manure (Fig. 197 ). In Nature, the mushroom reproduces 
itself by means of spores which are produced on the under 
surface of the well-known structure which grows above the soil. 
If the under surface of this structure be examined, it will be seen 
that there is a large number of surfaces radiating from the 



Fio. 107. The Mushroo.m, a SApnornYTic Fungus. 
Note the vegetative hvphao growing below tho soil, and the 

reproductive part growing above. 


centre. These are called gills, and on these gills the spores are 
produced. The number of spores that one mushroom is capable of 
producing is nothing short of amazing. Professor A. H. R. BuUer, 
a well-known Canadian specialist in fungi, has estimated that one 
large mushroom is capable of producing 10,000,000.000 spor^- 
It stands to reason, therefore, that there must be great mortahty 
amongst all plant spores, for if they aU produced new Plants, i 
a very short time the whole world might be smothered with 


mushrooms alone. , ^ 

Plant spores of all kinds, being extremely light, travel at great 
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heights in the air. In U)32 an American botanist attempted to 
discover the maximum height at which spores can travel through 
the air. By means of an aeroplane, he collected plant spores 
18,000 feet up. Probably they travel even higher. More 
recently, scouting aeroplanes have found the spores of disease- 
producing fungi 10.000 feet up in the air. Investigations 
carried out in the United States Department of Agriculture 
have shown that it takes sucfi spores 55 hours to fall to earth 
again, even in a perfectly still atmosphere. So it is clear how 
tremendous are the areas over which plant disease can be 
spread, unless the spores are brought down by rain or some 
other agency. 

The reproductive part of the mushroom is edible, and the plant 
is therefore cultivated for the purpose. The chief thing is to 
supply a soil very rich in humus, and a rather high temperature. 
Light is not necessary, and that is why mushrooms are usually 
cultivated, not in fields, but in disused barns, cellars and tunnels. 
It is very seldom that the spores are planted like seeds. More 
common is it to get blocks of soil in which it is known that there 
are plenty of the real mushroom hyphoe. These blocks are called 
mushroom spawn. The soil used is often covered with grass, so 
the turf is. lifted and the spawn placed beneath. Nowadays, the 
soil is often electrically heated, since a rather high temperature 
is desirable. This is worth while, since cultivated mushrooms 
generally command a high price on the market. 

In connexion with the wild varieties of saprophytic fungi 
closely allied to the mushroom, the so-called ‘ fairy rings ’ of our 
fertile meadows are of interest. These rings are usually almost 
perfect circles of a darker green present in the grass of certain 
fields. They derived their name from the old-fasliioned belief 
that they were caused by the fairies dancing round on the grass 
during the night. 

Fairy rings are due to several types of fungus. One is the 
fairy-ring mushroom or champignon. This mushroom is more 
delicious than the common edible mushroom, and is used exten- 
sively in Italy and France for food. It grows in certain parts of 
Great Britain also, and is treasured as a great delicacy. But all 
fairy rings are not caused by this mushroom. Other fungi are 
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also responsible. The deeper colour of the grass is due to the 
presence of thousands of the fungal spores in the soil. If one spore 
be imagined to develop in the soil, it can easily be seen how the 
hyphae from that spore will grow out in all directions from it, 
like the spokes of a wheel. Then new spores are formed, but only 
by the youngest parts of the hyphae ; that is, the ends of the 
hyphae, on the circumference of the circle. Hence the formation 
of the ring. The older parts of the hyphae die away, and growth 
goes on year after year, always in an outwards direction. Thus 
the rings are getting larger and larger. Some fairy rings are 

estimated to be 300 to 400 years old. 

It is well known how unhealthy decaying plant and animal 
material can be. Therefore, certain saprophytic plants, fungi 
and bacteria, are useful to man in absorbing such material. Some 
saprophytic fungi and bacteria are thus natural scavengers 

of rubbish. 

On the other hand, certain saprophytic plants can be very 
harmful. All householders, builders and architects know of the 
so-called ‘ dry-rot ’ which often attacks structural timber, re- 
ducing it to a powder. This dry-rot does millions of pounds 
worth of damage every year. Dry-rot is caused by a sapro- 
phytic fungus, Merulius lacrymans, which, penetrating the 
elements of the wood, absorb nutrifying material and cause the 
wood elements to disintegrate. To prevent attack from this 
fungus the wood is often covered with creosote. 


Semi-Parasites 

There are certain other plants which actually live on plant 
hosts and extract a certain amount of food from their hosts^ 
But they are not so objectionable as true parasites in that they 

do not complcldy depend upon their hosts / 

factored food. They manufacture a great deal for themseh ^ 

Therefore, such plants must possess green ‘ 

so. Since they extract only a certain amount of food the 
hosts and make the rest for themselves, they are called semi 


parasites. 

A very 
( V iscum 


well-knowm example of a semi-parasite is the mistletoe 
album). This plant is an evergreen with lorking 
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branches and opposite leaves. It produeos yellowish flowers in 
February and March, and eventvially its well-known wliite berries 
which contain a viscous, very sticky fluid. The plant lives on 
apple and, more rarely, hawthorn and oak trees as hosts (Figs. 
198 and 199). The seeds ^et on to the branches of tin; hosts 
through the agency of birds. The birds ])iek tlie berries, and in 
their efforts to get tlie sticky niateria! off their beaks, they rub 



Fic. 198. Misti-ktoe cuowino on as Apple Tree. 

{Photo. Flntt€r$ and iSarntl^ Ltd.) 

their beaks on the branches of the trees. Thus the seeds are 
sown. 

The seed germinates by sending off a sucker or haustorium into 
the bark of the host and thus penetrates the wood vessels. From 
the wood vessels of the host, it is clear that all the parasite can 
get is water and dissolved mineral salts. But this is all that it 
requires, for, having got this, it can carry on food manufacture 
itself through its own photosynthetic leaves. Thus the haus- 
torium of the mistletoe in the branch of the host performs the 
functions of the root of a normal plant in the soil. The mistletoe. 
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SO extensively used in Great Britain at Christmas, is obtained 
chiefly from the apple orchards of Normandy and Herefordshire. 

Closely connected with irregular modes of nutrition is the 
phenomenon of symbiosis. In this case it is not a question of 





Fio 199. Young Seedlings OF Mistletoe DEVELOPING ON 

an Apple Twig. 

(Drawn from a specimen in the Museum. Vniversity of Manchester.) 

mrasite and host, but two plants living together for mutual 
benefit Lichens are composed of a mixture of alg* and fu ^ 
The fungus extracts food from the photosynthetic alg», wher^ 
Se lattef obtains a certain amount of protection from desiccatio 
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and other adverse conditions by l)cing cnclt>scd in the hyphal 
threads of the fungus. Symbiosis between certain roots and 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria iias already been described (Chap. Vlll). 


PRACTICAL WORK 

1. Examine and draw the leaf of a potato plant stricken with 
potato blight. Look for the lighter patches (<>r if the disease is 
advanced they will appear tiurk brown), whore the leaf is attacked 

by the fungus {Phytophlhora). • r i 

Obtain a prepared microscope slide of u section of an infostctl 
leaf and look for and draw the hyphiu of Phylophlhord rainifying 
through the tissues of the leaf. 

2. During the summer, look for plants of dochler coiling around 
the stems of clover, hoiithor, gorse, nettles, etc. CJather some 
specimens for detailed study. 

Make a drawing of the whole plant, noting the manner in whicli 
it coils around its host, its reducc<l, sculodike leaves, and its pink 
flowers. Notice the absence of chlorophyll, and explain the 
parasite's method of nutrition in view of this. 

ISIake a thorough examination of the haustoria and cut a trans- 
verse section of the stem of the host plant, in the region of a 
haustorium. Notice the type of host tissue which t he huustorial 
cells penetrate. Make drawings of the section. 

3. Make drawings of, and describe, any other parasitic or 
saprophytic flowering plants which may be identified during a 
country excursion. 

4. Place some damp bread under a bell-jar and leave it for a few 
days until it becomes ‘ mouldy.’ 

Then t-ake a very small portion of the mouldy bread and 
examine the fungus responsible for this condition, with the high 
power of the microscope. Look for, draw and describe any spore- 
producing bodies of Mucor which may be discovered. 

5. Examine, draw and describe the reproductive portion 
(fructification) of a mushroom. 

Choose a ripe fructification and remove the stipe (‘ stem ') and 
place the umbrella-shaped part (pileus) on a piece of paper with 
the gills downwards. Leave for a few days, then gently lift 
the pileus, when the shape of the gills will bo traced on the paper by 
thousands of small, black, reproductive spores w’hich liave been 
shed. 

6. Examine a mistletoe plant (if possible still growing on its 
host). Notice the green leaves, and thus explain wliy this plant 
IS referred to only as a semi-parasite. 
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PLANTS WHICH PREY ON LIVING ANIMALS 

Although plants are consumed wliole or in part by animals, 
there are very few cases where plants actually consume animals. 
Normally they only consume the very much changed products 
of animals. 

Nevertheless, there are examples of plants preying on living 
animals for the purpose of nutrition. They actually catch the 
animals, kill them, and then digest them. But such examples 
are rare, though they have not suffered from tlie want of extra- ^ 
vagant advertisement. 

Animal-eating plants have caught the imagination of many a 
person, and are especially common in stories of travellers of days 
gone by. For example, for many years travellers in the unkno^vn ^ 
parts of certain tropical regions used to come home with awe- 
inspiring yarns of a ■ man-eating tree,’ that is, a tree which was 
able to trap a man if he got too near it, and then digest him. 
Though this myth held sway for a long time, no such tree exists. 
In fact, very few animal-digesting plants exist, and those which 
do are content with insects and other very small animals. None 
of them are sufficiently powerful to trap and kill very large 

animals. 

Insectivorous Plants 

Some plants, since they consume insects, are called insecti- 
vorous plants. Although comparatively rare, they are of extreme 

interest in that they have all developed most wonderful 
for catching their insect prey. Also, they are wortliy of a litt e 
consideration, for even these animal-eating plants have been t 
subject of gross imagination and exaggeration, even m modern 

textbooks. 
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Charles Darwin 

Much work on the insectivorous plants was (lone, chiefly by the 
best method, that of field observation, by one of the greatest 
naturalists the world has ever known, of whom more will be 
said later on (Chap. XXl\'). This great scientific worker was 
Charles Darwin (Fig. 7()). 

Charles Darwin was born in IKUO at Sbrew'sbury. He was a 
very successful worker in various scientific fields, with the result 
that he revolutionised existing ideas in many branches of science, 
and brought new' light to bear on the great question of why there 
are so many different forms of plants and animals (Chap. XXIV'). 

The way in which Darwin achieved such success might well be 
taken to heart bj’ all tho.se who wish to make any scientific study 
a success. This wav is best described in his own words : “ The 
love of science, unbounded i)atience in long reflecting over any 
subject, industry in ob.serving and collecting facts, and a fair 
share of invention as well as common sense.” 

From December 1831 until October 183(>, a ship named H.M.S. 
Beagle was sent out on a scientific surveying expedition, going 
to several Atlantic islands, the South American coasts, Tahiti, 
New Zealand, Australia, Tasmania, Mauritius, St. Helena, and 
Brazil, amongst other places. Much to hi.s delight, Darwin w'ent 
on this famous expedition as its naturalist. It was on this ex- 
pedition that Darwin collected many of his facts on which he 
based his epoch-making theories later on. So irnportant were 
some of his publications that his book on insectivorous plants, 
which was published in 1875, was only of a comparatively minor 
character. Nevertheless, this publication paved the way to still 
further study of these plants, thus giving us much of the informa- 
tion we have to-day concerning them. 

Before considering any examples of insectivorous plants, it is 
necessary to reflect on them in general, chiefly to get rid of any 
exaggerated ideas that we may have of them. Some of them 
may be found in Great Britain. It is quite true that they trap 
n^ects, and consume certain digestible parts of the body of their 
victims. But not one insectivorous plant depends compleiely on 
insects for its nutrition. It is possible to go even further than 
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that : insects never form more than a very small fraction of the 
diet of insecfivoro^is 'plants. There is no need to watch such a 
plant and see how many insects it catches in a certain length of 
time to learn this, for, when it is realised that all insectivorous 
plants possess their normal quota of green leaves, it can be con- 
cluded immediately that their main source of food supply is the 
normal one. that is. photos\’nthesis. 

Since this is tlie case, the question arises : Why do such plants 
go to the trouble of trapping insects at all ? This, too, is easily 
answered. Most insectivorous plants frequent swampy and 
boggy localities. In such localities there is a very sparse plant 
and animal population. The result is that the almost water- 
logged soil contains comparatively little humus. Consequently, 
the nitrogen content of the soil is very low. Also the nitrates 
that are present are being quickly leached out of the soil by the 
abnormal amount of water present. Therefore, plants which 
gi'ow in such localities or habitats tend to suffer from the want 
of nitrogen, which they require for food, especially protein, manu- 
facture. Now insects and other small animals which these plants 
trap have a high protein content in their bodies. Thus, by 
digesting them, insectivorous plants obtain an extra supply of 
nitrogen, to make up for the deficiency of that element in such 
soils. Therefore, the insectivorous habit is a means, not of 
supplying a great amount of food, but merely of making up a 
deficiency in raw food material, especially nitrogen. 

Though in.sectivorous plants actually can do without such 
animal food, there is little doubt that the nutrition obtained by 
them is valuable. This can be realised best from the words of 
Julius von Sachs, the great German botanist, who replied, when 
someone pointed out that insects were not absolutely necessary 
to these plants : " In Poland and Ireland a great many peop e 
live only on potatoes, but it does not follow that a beef-steak 

wouldn't be a good deal better. 

Insectivorous Plants of Temperate Countries 

A few species of plants of insectivorous habit are to be found 

growing ^vild in Great Britain. 

One rather common insectivorous plant is the butterwo 
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(Pinguicula vulgaris). This is a herb, with leaves I to 3 inches 
long, arranged in rosette fashion (Fig. 200). The upper surface 
of the leaves is covered with a pale yellow, sticky siil)stance 
which looks like a thin layer of butter ; hence the name. An 
unwary insect alighting on this sticky surface get.s ea»jght like a 
fly on a fly-paper. The margins of the leaf arc slightly incurved 
(Fig. 200), and, when an insect 
is caught, they curve over still 
further, thus gripping the insect. 

On the surface of the leaves 
are certain microscopic structures 
called glands. These glands give 
off a juice containing enzymes 
which help the splitting up of the 
proteins of the insect body, thus 
making them digestible. The di- 
gested proteins are then absorbed 
by the surface of the leaf. This 
plant is quite common in Great 
Britain, especially on the Somer- 
setshire Plain, and in Yorkshire 
and Scotland. It is very widely 
distributed in the north temperate 
zone, and is common in certain 
parts of Canada and the United 
States. 

Another British insectivorous 
plant, but one with a more com- 
plicated trapping mechanism, is the sundew {Drosera rotundifoJia 
and Drosera longifolia). The leaves again supply the trapping 
mechanism. They are gr^^en with patches of red on them and 
possess long petioles. The laminae are round or oval according 
to the species. The leaves are again arranged in rosette fashion. 
The flowers are white and are arranged on rather long, upright 
inflorescences (Fig. 201). 

The edges and upper surface of the leaf of the sundew are 
covered with long, hair-like outgrow'ths called tentacles. There 
are about 200 tentacles on one lamina. Each tentacle ends in a 



Fk;. 200. Buttkrwort. 

(P/iofo. /rving.) 
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club-shaped swelling covered with a sticky substance which 
looks like dew ; hence the name. When the insect alights on the 

leaf, it is thus caught by 
the sticky tentacles. Then 
there is a general bending 
of all the tentacles to- 
wards the mid-rib, with 
the result that the insect 
is caught and pressed 
firmly against the leaf 
surface by the tentacles 
(Fig. 202). Theendsofthe 
tentacles then secrete a 
protein-digesting enzyme, 
and thus the insect is di- 
gested and absorbed. Af- 
ter the process is finished, 
the leaf attains its normal 
form again, and the indi- 
gestible parts of the insect 
are exposed and blown 
- away by the wind. 

ThP two snecies mentioned of the sundew are common in the 

J”-” I o— ■'“* 

North America, and very 
common in Australia. 

A closely related in- 
sectivorous plant called 
Drosophyllum is common 
in Portugal and it catches 
so many flies that the 
peasants of that country 
call it the ‘ fly-catcher,’ 
and hang it up in their 
houses for that purpose 
just as fly-papers are sus- 
pended in fly-infested 
rooms in this country. 


Fig. 201. Drosera rotundifolia 
(Natural Size). 

Above, a leaf ( x 2). 

{After Errera and Laurent.) 



Fig. 202. Leaves of Dro^era rolundifolta. 

Left viewed from above ; 

alighting of an insect) and tno w- 
have bent inwards. 

{After Darwin.) 
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An even more ingenious method for trapiunK small aniinnls m 
shown in another well-known inseetivoroiis plant whieh grows in 
certain parts of Great Britain, ealle.1 the bladderwo^ {IJtnculan,, 
rulgarh). This is a water )ilant. and it lives ehielly m stagnun 

water where tiny animals abound. 


aLAOO£A £Ni.AaC£0 


iCCTlOH Of eiADO£A WITH 
VALVE CLOSED 



COMPLETE PLANT. THE WHOLE Of THE VfClTATIVL 


PART »$ SU»M£fiG£0, WHEA^AS THE fLOWEUi CROW 
ABOVE THE WATER. 


Fig 203. Bladderwort. 


The leaves of tlie bladdenvort are very finely divided, as is the 
case in many examples of completely submerged leaves. This is 
to allow the water to flow past the leaves without breaking them, 
as it certainly would do if the leaves offered a large, unseg- 
inented surface. Certain of these leaf segments become inuen 

L U.E.U. 
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modified into bladder-like structures, thus giving the plant its 
familiar name (Fig. 203). Each bladder has one opening which 
is ])rotccted by a valve. 

The valve i.s as efficient as any valve contrived by an cxperi- 
('uccd mechanic, for, while it will open inwards, it will not open 
outwards. A small, unwary’’ insect can thus pass into the bladder 
by pushing the valve aside. It probably uses these bladders as 
a form of sanctuary from pursuing enemies. But, unfortunately 
for tlie insect, once it has got inside it cannot get out again, for 
the valve will not open outwards. The inside surface of the 
bladder is covered with glands like those of the butterwort, 
wliich secrete protein-digesting enzymes (Fig. 203). Tlie.se 
digest the proteins of the insect, and then the soluble nitro- 
genous matter is absorbed through the surface of the bladder. 
The bladderwort is rather common in Great Britain and in 
other parts of the north temperate zone. 

Insectivorous Plants of the Tropics 

The three insectivorous plants just described are the only ones 
which grow wild in Great Britain. This show.s how compara- 
tively rare insectivorous plants are. But there arc a few very 
interesting plants which demonstrate this habit, native to 

tropical and subtropical regions. 

One such plant is called Venus's fly-trap {Dimuea ynuscipula). 
This plant is very common in the peat bogs of North and South 
Carolina (Fig. 204). The first full description of the insectivorous 
habit of this plant was given by Charles Darwin, though it had 

actually been noticed before. , , r i 

The insectivorous habit is again connected with the leaf, an 

the mechanism is truly wonderful. The leaves are arranged m 
rosette fashion, as in British terrestrial insectivorous plaiUs 

Each leaf has two lobes on either side of the mid-rib. On i 
margins of each lobe are long, firm spikes (Fig. 205). The surface 
is covered wdth glands, and each lobe has three bristles each 
of which is sensitive to touch. When an insect ahghtson 
the surface it cannot help but touch one or all of these sensi n 
bristles The result i.s that in less than a .second the lobes 
move towards each other, using the mid-nb as a hmge. 
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The margins of the lobes meet each other, and tlie strong .spikes 
intertwine witl. each other and prevent the lobes from being 
pushed apart. Tims the in.sect is trapped in a way very similai 
L the catching of a rat with a gm. Then the leaf acts hki . 



Fig. 204- Venus's Fly-tkai*. showino some ok the 
Leak Hlades okenko ani* «>thkks closeu. 


digestive g\it. and the proteins of the captured insect are 
absorbed and supply extra nitrogen to the plant. 

It is interesting to note the instructive observation that Darwin 
made on this trapping mechanism. His experiment showed 
what a great deal of juice containing the protein -digesting 
enzymes is secreted by the glands of this fascinating leaf. He 
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waited until an insect was caught in a trap, then immediately 
made a small perforation at the base of the lobes, without re- 
moving the crushed insect. The digestive fluid poured out of 
this hole and flowed down the leaf-stalk, and it continued to do 
this for nine days. 

The most interesting type of insectivorous plant is repre- 
sented by the so-called pitcher plants, native to tropical and 



Fig. 20 .'). Leaves of Venus’s Fly-trap. 

Above, leaf opened, showing spiked margins ; below, 
leaf closed, showing interlocking of spikes. 


subtropical regions. There are several types of plant which 
have this pitcher habit. They are grouped together here be- 
cause they all have the same insectivorous habit. This takes 
the form of a pitcher-shaped structure in which the insect prey 
are trapped. 

Pitcher plants are native to tropical Asia, north Australia 
and Madagascar. North Borneo is especially rich in them 
(Fig. 206). 
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The true pitcher plants are called Nepenthes, and there are 
about 00 different species of them. The majority are shrubby 
plants, climbing by means of tendrils which are really cxtcnsionK 
of the mid-rib of the leaves, from the leaf tips. C'ertain ol 
the leaves appear to develop a pitcher at tlie end of the 
lamina. Actually, this is not tlie case. As was shown by Pro- 
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lessor Karl von Goebel, the famous German botanist, the actual 
pitcher is the modified lamina, and, since something else must 
take the place of this very modified lamina in order to carry on 
photosynthesis, the leaf petiole becomes flattened. Thus, what 
appears to be the leaf lamina is really the leaf petiole. So here 
we have the petiole modified into a laminar structure for photo- 
synthetic purposes, and the lamina modified to form a pitcher 
for insectivorous purposes (Fig. 207). 
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The pitcher itself is a tubular structure, often bearing two 
wing-like structures running down its outer surface. The rim of 
the mouth has an incurved margin, which has a firm, shining 
surface. The mouth lias a definite lid, just like that of a coffee 
}iot or hot -water jug. When the pitcher is very young, the lid 

covers the opening ; but as the pit- 
I cher grows, the lid opens and is t hen 

takes up an oblique 
position, and is probably used for keep- 
ing rain-water out of the pitcher, 
rfcw The size of the pitcher varies with the 

species, from the size of a thimble to 
that of a quart mug. The outside of 
the pitcher is often brightly coIoure<l. 
The colours vary from shades of red 
to yellow, etc., and the variation dc- 
\ pends on all sorts of factors, such as 

jtSBPIW \ light intensity and soil conditions. 

V These bright colours, like the bright 
jP colours of Bowers, serve to attract the 
■ *n.sect j)re\'. A sweet substance is also 

m secreted by the stems of the plant and 

m right up the petiole to the lid of the 
pitcher. Still more sweet material is 
given off inside the pitcher, just below 

Fio. 207 . A PiTPHEREo The insect is first attracted by the 
Leaj- of Xepenthr^. colours. Then in its attempt to 

rrovci'in o^X'; get the sweet food material it crawls up 
toshou' tlio digestive Huicl to the margin of the pitcher, and tries to 
(/-’) (J natural size). that just inside. In doing so. it 

(After Soil.) shining surface of the 

rim and tumbles into the pitcher. Once inside it is trappetl. 
for two reasons. The inner surface of the fiitchor is covered 
with glands. These glands secrete a watery- substance which 
collects in the bottom'of the pitcher (Fig. 207). Into this 
liquid the insect tumbles and is thus disabled. Also, on the 
inner .surface, near the to]) of the jiitcher. is a ring of hairs 


y 


Fio. 207. A Pitchered 
Leaj* of i\'eptnthiti. 


(F) ( J natural size). 
(After Soil.) 
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which point downwards. It is easy to see, therefore, liow the 
insect can fall over these liairs, but, even if it can attern])t to 
climb out, the downward direction of the hairs prevent it. It 
would be like trying to get through a barbed-wire entangle- 
ment Thus the insect gets fatigue<l. falls into tlie liquid, and 
is finally drowned. Then the same glands secrete a protein- 
digesting enzyme, and the insect body is thus digeste<l and 

finally absorbed. 

This is a fascinating mechanism and seems to be very 
efficient as a means of trapjiing insects. ^ 

But, in Nature, the pitcher plant is not so j 
efficient as one would imagine. Althougii 
insects are trapped in this fashion, hot- , 
anists who have studied pitcher jilants in 
their native localities tell us that they 
' are sometimes so inefficient that they H^jl 

do not work at all. This happens to such 
an extent that mosquitoes have been 
known to enter the pitchers, lay their 
eggs, and the young have been hatched t 
out and escape. The pitcher, therefore, is 
not only an insect trap but also, at times. 
it is so inefficient in its function that it be- ^ 

comes a breeding ground for insects. Liu. 2ok. Pit<h»:h 

_ . * .^1 « . 1 I .L ‘S<irrin‘rnKi. 

Other types of piteher plants belong to ^ , 

the type known as tSarracenia. The.sc are 

all native to the eastern regions of the United States, and 
there are about seven species of them. They are all herbs. 
The leaves grow direct from the soil, and some of them form 
pitchers (Fig. 208). In this case, the leaf is different from that 
of Nepenthes in tliat, except for a broad sheathing base, the 
whole leaf forms a long, tubular pitcher, with a lid at the 


mouth. These pitchei*s arc similar to those of Nepenthes in 
their mechanism for trapping insects. They arc, however, 
probably more efficient. Sometimes, in fact, the pitcher is 
almost full of insects. Thus, when the Sarracenia plant <Ues, 
it Kup])lies a considerable amount of manure to the soil in the 
form of dead insect humus, 
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Also it has been known that Sarracenia is a means of catching 
insect prey for other animals. The pitcher is often so efficient 
that it catches many more insects than it can possibly absorb 
and, as it becomes nearly full of them, other insect-eating 
animals, such as larger insects and even birds, come along and 
help themselves to the prey. Insects have been known to enter 
the pitchers of Sarracenia and lay their eggs. The eggs hatch and 
then birds have been seen to slit open the pitchers with their 
beaks and feast on the insect larvae inside. 

It will be noticed that the insect-trapping mechanism of all 
insectivorous plants, both British and foreign, are produced by 
the laminae of the leaves. In some cases, such as the butter- 
wort, they 3-re scarcely modified at all, whereas in others, such 
as Nepenthes, they are i^iodified to form an organ completely 
different from the normal laminar structure. 

Pitcher plants, chiefly for the bright coloui-s of their pitchers, 
are sometimes cultivated in greenhouses in Great Britain. They 
may be seen, too, in the greenhouses of many public botanical 
gardens. Those in the Royal Botanic Gardena at Kew, Surrey, 
are excellent specimens, and well repay a visit. 


PRACTK’.Ah AND KIHLD WORK 
British insectivorous plants are studied l>est in their native 

**”liuttor\vort and sundew are to ho found on 

mooi-s where there is a lack of nitrogenous compouiKl.-.. 

usuaUy in the wetter parts of moor.s, and sundew may ho 

yiaX in a roo.n for -- 

provided there is plenty of the original .sod left aiound the 

bIS butter«ort (Pin.juicula 

surface. Another species, I lugincula lui,aanica, is y 
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aro trying to trap an insect. This exiH^rinu-n is usuall> inojo 
successful in the field, rather than on a disturbed plant. 

The coniinonest bladderwort ( Ufricnlana ra/.7«/vs) is to be found 

in ditches and pools of brackish ^yatcr. Obtain a specimen and . nuke 

drawings of it. There are no roots to this plant Ihe leave> a 
very finely divided. Tlie fiowers i>roject above the water NoK 
esoeciallv'the sliape of the bladder, and the piescnce of hairs a 
tlie orifice. Open .se\'eral blatlders aiul look for the remains of 
animal prev (chiefly Crustacea). 

The tropical examples of insectivorous jilants are not so ea.Mis 
available, of course. However, specimens of Aepc////iC.s- and 
.Sarracenia are usually to be seen in the greenhouses of botanic 
gardens. When visiting such gardens take tfie ojiport unity of 
examining any specimens there an<l» ii i>ossiblo, make <lra^^ lr^gs 
especially of the pitchers, noting and explaining tbcir modified 

nature. 


CHAPTER XVI 


MANUFACTURE OF OTHER PLANT MATERIALS 

Apart from essential food materials, constituents of protoplasm, 
chlorophyll pigments, and other substances, the manufacture 
of which have already been considered, there are many other 
chemical substances manufactured by plants. Though they are 
not so essential, they are usually of great importance to those 
plants concerned. Some of them are useful to man m various 
economic ways, whereas others are not. None of them are 
common to all plants, but are peculiar either to one special plant 
or to a group of plants. Of course, it would be quite impossible to 
consider them all : but to study a representative few of them 
would well repay the effort. 


Colour of Flowers 

Few people can fail to be deeply impressed by the remarkable 
display of colour that plants often show. Many are familiar to 
us in the delightful hues of flowei-s, which often present wonder- 
ful splashes of colour either in the riild state, or under cultiva- 
tion, or as forms of decoration in the home. In the petals o 
flowers, almost every conceivable shade of colour is represen cc . 

Before proceeding to consider any of these, it will be interesting 
to examine those flowers, such as the snowdrop, many Iih^s 
narcissi, etc., which are not coloured. The whiteness of some 
flowers is so pure as to be almost dazzling. Yet this is n^ d 
to any white chemical pigment present in the cells of the petal _ 

All the cells of the petals of white flowers are colourless and 
transparent. Therefore, on casual consideration petals insj^ 
of being white should be transparent and colourless I'^e a sto 
of glass. But the petal is not one continuous sheet of matem ^ 
It is composed of hundreds of small, colourless ceUs, If a sheet 
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of glass be laid Hat it naturally appears transparent. If, how- 
ever, tlie sheet be crushed into a Hne powder, the resulting 
layer of powdered glass would no longer be transparent, neither 
would it be colourless. It would be white. This is due to the 
irregular reflection or scattering ot light ; and it is this light 
scattering by the hundreds of cells of the colourless petal that 

makes the petal actually appear white. 

The colours of petals, on the other hand, are caused by different 
coloured chemical pigments. Sometimes only one pigment is 
present and then, of course, the colour of the flower is that of 
the pigment present. More often, however, several differently 
coloured pigments are present, and then the shade of colour pro- 
duced in the flower is tlie result of the mixing of the colours. 

The chemical nature of many flower pigments is fairly well 
understood to-day. though there is still a great deal to find out. 
Most of tlie pigments can be classified into two groups, the 
anthozanthins and the anthocyanins. 

Anthoxanthins 

Anthoxanthins are all yellow pigments, and they are respon- 
sible for manv vellow colours in flowers, and also certain vegeta- 
tive organs of plants. Wherever these yellow cliemical substances 
are present, they differ from chlorophyll in that this latter pig- 
ment is present in the granules called chloroplasts, which are 
embedded in the cytoplasm. The anthoxanthins, on tlie other 
hand, are soluble substances and are dissolved in the cell-sap. 
Thus, in the yellow cells, the vacuoles are filled with a yellow 
solution. 

In the case of white flowers, sometimes certain yellow antho- 
xanthins are present in the cell-sap of the cells, though in such 
small quantities that they give no visible colour to the petals. 
Their presence, however, can easily be detected for this reason : 
many anthoxanthins turn a deeper yellow or ev'en green when 
exposed to ammonia vapour. Therefore, if certain white 
flowers be placed in ammonia vapour, they often turn a yellow 
or green colour. This chemical process is made use of in the 
production of artificial green flowers, such as green tulips and 
carnations. 
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Pure yellow flowers, such as daffodils and buttercups, owe their 
colour to the presence of yellow anthoxanthins and carotene 
(one of the yellow pigments present in chlorophyll) dissolved in 
the cell-sap. The colouring matter can be extracted by placing 
the dried petals in boiling alcohol, when the anthoxanthins and 
the carotene will dissolve in the alcohol. 

Anthocyanins 

Of much more common occurrence are the anthocyanin pig- 
ments. These occur in many chemical forms and colours. In 
their pure state, and in various combinations with each other, 
they are responsible for many of the beautiful shades of colour 
present in flowers, and other plant organs. 

Anthocyanins are responsible chiefly for the blue, red, purple 
and brown shades so familiar in Nature. There are many of 
them ; therefore it is impossible to consider all separately. A 
few are, however, worthy of mention. For example, pelargonin 
is the anthocyanin responsible for the bright red colour of the 
petals of Pelargonium and Geranium, delphinin for the beautiful 
blue of delphiniums and monkshoods, cyanin for the striking 
cornflower blue, oenin for the blue-black of grape skins, ete. 

Such colouring matters are soluble in glacial acetic acid. If, 
therefore, some grape skins or geranium petals be soaked in this, 

the anthocyanins are dissolved out. 

Many anthocyanins are capable of changing their colour. At 
one time it was considered that they change their colour accord- 
ing to the acidity or alkalinity of the cell-sap. A familiar indi- 
cator in the chemistry laboratory is litmus. When this is added 
to an acid it goes pink ; on the other hand, in an alkali it gws 
blue Many anthocyanins were therefore considered to be 
indicators, thus giving striking changes in the colour of flowera, 
sometimes even the same flower. For example, a change m the 
colour of the anthocyanin is seen in the forget-me-not. i 
flower normally is a beautiful blue colour, owng to the presence 
of an anthocyanin. Wlien forget-me-nots have been kept m 
water for some days they begin to die, and the natural blu 
colour turns to pink. This is seen in the same A®"'®'' ^ 

Nature. Normally it is blue, but very often it is pmk. Xiin 
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delphiniums, too, often turn pink when they are beginning to 
, wither. What causes this change of colour is not clear, though it 
is known that it is not always due to the acidity or alkalinity of 

the sap. 

In spite of this, however, a change in the acidity often does 
cause a change in colour. This can be seen more clearly by taking 
some blue flowers such as delphiniums or forget-me-nots and 
immersing them in a very weak acid, such as vinegar. They will 
then turn pink. This also underlies the habit of some childrcn. 
especially in Yorkshire. They take bluebells and ]>lace them in 
ant-hills^ which turn them pink. Ants produce an acid called 
formic acid, which is responsible for the painfid sting of these 
insects. The change of the blue colour to pink in the bluebells 
is therefore probably due to the formic acid changing the cell- 
sap of the petals from an alkaline to an acid state. 

The significance of the colouring matters of flowci's has not been 
settled yet. Some botanists say they are used in respiration. 
One thing is practically certain. As will he seen later, many 
flowers depend upon insects, especially bees, wasps anrl buttcr- 
Hies. for the process of fruit and seed ])roduction. The bright 
colours of the flowei*s pos.sihly serve in attracting the insects, for 


those flowers which tleponrl mostly upon in.sccts arc us\ially 
the most highly coloured. 

The bright blue.s and reds in flowers are, as has already been 
seen, usually due to the presence of one special anthocyaniii. 
But there are many other mixtures of shades, for example, 
brown wallflowem. The colouring matter here is a mixture of 
anthocyanins, carotene and anthoxanthins. Purple flowers arc 
usually due to the presence of one anthocyanin only in neutral 
cell-sap, that is, cell-sap which is neither acid nor alkaline. Tlic 
red colour of the beetroot is due to an anthocyanin. The copper 
colour of the leaves of the copper-beech is interesting. This is 
due to a combination of a red anthocyanin dissolved in the cell- 
sap of the leaf cells and the green colour of the chloroplasts. 

In the olden days, many anthocyanins were used as dves. 
especially for cotton fabrics. Many, unfortunately, are not 
fast colours, and they have therefore been supplanted by tlie 
more satisfactory fast, s3nithetic dyes which nowadays are 
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produced chemically, for example, as by-products in the coal- 
gas industry. 

In the autumn coloration of leaves, the yellows are due to 
carotene and xanthophyll and the reds and purples to antho- 
cyanins. Chlorophyll is always being formed, and always being 
destroyed, in a normal green leaf. During autumn, destruction 
goes on faster than formation. Hence, chlorophyll disappears, 
but the carotene and xanthophyll remain and anthocyanins are 
manufactured, chiefly from any foods left in the leaf. 

Glycosides 

Very widely distributed amongst plants is another group of 
chemical substances called glycosides. The majority of these are 
colourless, but all of them are manufactured by the plant, from 
raw materials. Nearly all of. them are formed by the chemical 
combination of glucose or another simple sugar with another 
compound, a non-sugar. 

When extracted and then dissolved in water, they all produce 
a very bitter solution. This may form a clue to the reason why 
plants manufacture them ; for they are apparently not abso- 
lutely essential to plants, and therefore many plante do not con- 
tain them. The reason why they are present in certain plants 
only is therefore a problem. The problem is made even more 
difficult when we realise that one plant contains one certain 
glycoside, whereas another plant contains a totally different 

one. 

For example, in the sap of many coniferous trees there is a 
glycoside called coniferin. On the other hand, in the seed of the 
bitter almond there is one called amygdaUn. Both are very 
different in chemical nature. Now, these two different glycosid^ 
are similar in one respect and that is, they are both extremely 
bitter. That is why such almonds are not suitable for eating 
raw as the sweet almonds are. iVTost probably, the bitter taste 
of coniferin also explains why animals do not eat the foliage o 
firs So, in this case, it may be said that the two glycosides have 
the same function, that is, a form of protection against amma s^ 
On the other hand, there are certain glycosides present in tne 
bark of different trees, in cell-sap and in leaves. Protectiv 
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functions in such cases are grouiulless. for many of tlicm are 
tasteless. It has been suggested in such cases that they form a 
kind of food reserve for the plant, since they contain the carbo- 
hydrate glucose or another simple sugar. 


Cyanogenetic Glycosides 


Some glycoside.s. besides containing glucose and other 
chemical substances, also contain hydrocyanic or prussic acid, 
which is a <leadly poison. In most cases, tlie amount of acid 
present is not enongh to cause the tleath of an animal, but in 
some cases the amount of such glycosides (usually called cyano- 


genetic glycosides) is actually .sullicicnt to cause deatli. For 
exani])le, the leaves of the yew {Toxus haccotn) contain a cyano- 
genetic glycoside in sufficient cpiantity to jioison an animal. an<l 
oven to cause its death if it eats sufficient of the foliage. '1 liis very 
often happens, and that is why domestic farm animal.s should be 
kept away from yew trees and hedges, especially in winter, when 
edible green foliage is scarce. 

Certain plant glycosides arc of nse to inan. but their use is not 
of any great imi)ortance. However, they are of interest. 

One is of great historical interest. This is the glycoside called 
indican, which is present in several ])lants : and a closely related 
glycoside is that pre.sent in the woad plant. From this glycoside, 
the very important textile dye. indigo, used to be manufactured. 
At that time, of course, the woad i)lant used to form a very 
important crop. Nowa^lays. its cultivation for the production of 
the glycoside for indigo manufaetuie is almost a thing of the pa.st. 
for the indigo dye is now manufactured almost exclusively by 
chemical means. However, even to-day, in certain parts of 
Lincolnshire the woad ])lant is cultivated for the manufacture of 
indigo. Actually woad is a wild plant, growing in fields, on banks 
and especially around chalk pits. It is interesting to note that 
this was one of tlie ])lants used by the Ancient Britons for stain- 
ing their bodies. 

Saponins form another group of glycosides. These are present 
in quite a large number of different plants. They are noted for 
their liighly ])oisonous projx?rties in that they have the effect 
of dissolving the blood corpuscles. One j>art of .saponin in 
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100,000 parts of water forms a solution sufficiently strong to kill 
fish. In the Far East this property is made use of for catching 
fish. The saponin solution is placed in lakes and ponds, and the 
fish when killed rise to the surface and float. They are then 
collected by the fishermen. There is no danger in this practice, 
since such a low concentration of the glycoside has no evil effects 
on the person who eats the fish. The juices from other plants have 
been used as fish poisons throughout the ages. For example. 
Pliny, the Roman author, who lived 1900 years ago, wrote of the 
Arabs using Cyclamen for the purpose. Even to-day, this plant, 
Styrax and mullein are used in the Near East. Saponins too, 
when mixed with other materials, are used for medicinal pur- 
po.ses, especially in cases of chronic bronchitis. 

Sev’eral saponins, especially the one present in the soap nut, a 
plant growing in the Far East, are often used as substitutes for 
soap. They are valuable in this respect since they have no 
harmful effect on dyes or the most delicate fibre. 

Solutions of saponins in water have the property of absorbing 
and retaining large quantities of dissolved gases such as carbon 
dioxide. For this reason, small quantities of them are often 
used in the manufacture of ginger beer and lemonade. The 
])ractice should not he encouraged, however, owing to the toxic 
])roperties of the saj^onins. 

Tannins 

Tannins form another group of chemical substances which are 
manufactured by plants and distributed very widely throughout 
the ]>Iant kingdom. They are not of very great botanical import- 
ance, but they are important from man's point of view since the 

tannins are used in several industries. 

Tannins are all of an acid nature. The most important tannm 
i.s called simply tannic acid. Although tannins are distributed m 
all types of plants and in all plant organs, such as stems, roots 
and‘leav.?s, they are most commonly found in two plant struc- 
tures. One is the bark of certain trees : the otlier is what is 

called the plant gall. i i „ 

\ c^all is a certain form of disca.se, and is usually caused hy 

parasitic insect, worm or fungus. The parasite penetrates the 
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tissue of the plant aiul then tlie cells of tlie plant anmtui tlie 
parasite begin to divide very actively, thus eau.sing a large 
swelling of tissue terming the gall. Several galls are familiar 
the majority of people living in the etuintry. Oiu*, foi 
example, often develoi>s on the leaves of the willow, and assumes 





States the rfeve/opment 

of t7»e the 

insect tos^dt 


Fin. 200. ‘OAK-ArPKKs/ Oac.ls cAUsm nv an Tnskct which 

ATTACKS THK O vK. 


the form of large red swellings. The well-known oak-apples ’ 
are also plant galls caused by an insect (Fig. 209). The so-calletl 
■ witches' brootns ' which take the form of closely-packed branches 
on birch, elm. and fir trees, among othei's, are also a form of gall, 
in some case.s caused by an insect parasite, and in others by a 
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fungal para^iite (Fig. 210). Not all galls contain tannins, but 
many do, especially the oak-apple gall. 

Tannins produced by galls are extracted and used in the manu- 
facture of various inks. Ordinary black ink is made from gall 
tannins. The tannin is extracted and mixed with certain iron 
salts to produce the necessary colour. 



{Aftff Kenter.) 


Certain other tannins were at one time used extensively in 

calico-printing and in dyeing fabrics ; but now the 
manufacture of dyes has become such an extensive indus > . 
involving more efficient methods and giving much more satis- 
factory results, the use of tannins in this respect is fast dying ou . 


Leather 

The greatest use of tannins, however, is in the inamifaetnre of 
leather. The fundamental process in leather-making is the 
tanning of animal hides, which in many cases is done by means of 
j)lant tannins. The tanning of hides to make leather is one of the 
oldest industries. It probably was known to prehistoric man ; 
it certainly was to the ancient Chinese', Egyptians anfl Romans. 
On the other hand, certain other familiar loatliers are tanned in a 
totally different wa,\’. For example, glace ki(l and box-calf arc' 
produced by treating the hides \^'ith chromic acid and suli>hnr. 
instead of plant tannins. 

Many plant tannins are used for medical purposes. Certain 
drugs and ointments are prepared from them. For example, one 
is used for stopping intestinal bleeding. It is also usetl in the 
treatment of ulcers. In some oases the use of tannic aeid has 
proved so valuable in the treatment of severe scalds and burns 
that the lives of many people have been saved by it The appli- 
cation of tannic acid in the case of sevoie inpxries from scalds 
and burns is still being closely studie<l by medical men in dil- 
ferent ))arts of the world. 


CHAPTER XVII 

SPECIAL USES OF PLANTS TO MAN 


Apart from their fundamental value as foods, plants have been 
used for many other purposes from time immemorial. 

The hundreds of thousands of different species of plants 
throughout the world vary considerably among themselves, both 
in structure and in composition. Certain special chemicals 
in plants have great value to man. This always has been the 
case so far back as history can trace, and nowadays, with 
scientific methods available, many such plants are specially 
cultivated on account of the product peculiar to them. Strange 
to relate, the majority of these economically important plants 
are native to tropical and subtropical lands only. 

They cannot all be considered, but a few will give some idea of 

. their diversity of nature. 


Latex and Rubber 

In ceitain plants. ai>art from the water-conducting tissue 
called xylem, and the food -conducting tissue called phloem, there 
is another tissue somewhat like these. This is called the latici- 
ferous tissue. It is composed of long tubular structures, which 

branch throughout nearly the whole of 

contain a colloidal substance called latex, which differs with the 
different plants in which such tissue is found. The use of the 

laticiferous tissue to the plant itself is not quite clear. 

The colloidal latex of some plants has proved useful to niai 

iu the past and, in some cases, certain types of latex ^ 

, alue to-day. One very familiar example of latex is of very little 
to man ; but it iLo common that it hs worthy of ^nt-m 

That is the latex of the common dandelion ig 

Throughout the roots, stems and leaves of this plan 
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laticiferous tissue which contains a white, milky latex (Kiji- 211). 
Naturally, if the leaves are broken, and especially if the stalks 
are. the laticiferous ti.ssue is ru]>tnred and the latex Hows out. 
This is easily seen at the end of a broken dandelion stalk. 
Dandelion latex is of no use to man, although, in the country, 
some j)cople put it on warts. It is 
supposed to cure them : thoiigh this 
is doubtful. 

Another latex, familiar to country 
people, is that present in many pop- 
pies. This is a reddish-brown in 
colour, and is a very bad stain. 

\Mien picking ordinary field pop- 
pies, this latex, from the broken 
ends of the stems, gets on the hands 
and stains them. The stain is not 
easily got rid off, and sometimes 
stays on the hands for days. A 
foreign species of i>opj)y {Papnver 
somnifcruin) produces a late.x which 
contains the drug called opium. 

This is of value to man, and will 
be considered later. 

The most important latex from 
the economic point of view is that 
produced by the rubber plant. It is 
.scarcely necessary to emj)hasise the 
importance of rubber to-day. It is 
the chief a.sset in the inanufacturc 
of tyres of all descriptions, .some 
footwear and clothing, electrical apparatus, submarine cables, 
and it has even been tried as a form of street ])aving. but this is 
still in the experimental stage. Hiibheris now being exploited as 
a textile. Girdles and elastic collai's and cuffs are being manufac- 
tured from it. It is also being used in the manufacture of 
unbreakable dishes and other household utensils. 

Rubber is produced from the latex of several different plants, 
all of which grow in wet. tropical forests. The actual use of tlie 
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latex to the plants themselves is probably as a protective agent 
against parasitic insects. The naturalist Thomas Belt, who 
published an account of the natural history of Nicaragua in 
1874, stated that in those plants which had been drained dry of 
their latex by the native Indians of that part of America he 
found thousands of beetles, whereas in the untouched trees there 
were none. 

The history of the rubber latex dates back a long way. During 



Pig. 212 . Natives collrcting Latex fko.m the Rubber 

Trees in Malaya. 

{liy coHrtt$»j of /Mri#/ Bridu ^^ fiod Co .^ Ltd .) 

Ins second visit to America in 1493, Cl.ristopher Columbus saw 
the native Indians, in the Amazon valley, playing with a ball 
made of rubber. He was struck chiefly by the manner m which 
the ball rebounded. Yet in spite of this remarkable observation 
more than three centuries elapsed before rubber became of any 
commercial value in the Old World. Then it was used only for 
erasing marks off paper ; hence the name india-rubber. 

Several plants form sources of rubber, but the chief on 
tree called Hevea braxiliemis. which supplies the well-known Para 
rubber. Another which supplies a amo^t o the 

world’s raw rubber is Dyera costulala, which is native to Malaya. 
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One which is grown in British gardens as an (inianu'ntal shnih is 
Ficus clastica, commonly callcfl tin* in<lia.rnl)I)er tree. Nowa- 
<lavs, the various niLher trees are cultivated in plantat ions. 1 In' 
ehief sources of supply' are the Hast Indi(‘s, {'entral aiul South 
Africa, Burma. Mala^■a. Assam. Mexico anfi Central Ameri<‘a and 
Brazil (Fig. 212). 



Fic. 2i:>. 'r\rrtN<; Reatna! Pi.wt. 
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The trees are tapped for latex when they are about rive years 
old. Tapping is done by taking off a shaving of the bark of the 
tree (Fig. 213). This cuts the latex tubes, and the latex tlien flows 
out. Tapping is performed early in the morning, wlien the flow 
of the latex takes place at its greatest rate. Collecting cu})s are 
placed beneath the wound and left there to collect tlu‘ latex. 
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After a few years the wound is healed by the development of a 
fresh covering of bark, and the tree is ready to be tapped again, 
in the same place if necessary. 

Tlie latex is then removed to the factories, where it is purified 
and the rubber manufactured from it. 

It is interesting to note what a difference the development of 
automobile transport has made on the production of rubber 
throughout the world. Between the years 1900 and 1911. the 
annual increase in the world's rubber production was at the 
average rate of 3000 tons a year. Then there was a great deal of 
activity in the production of tyres to satisfy the demand of the 
motor-car industry, with the result that the average increase in 
rubber production rose to 34,000 tons a year. In 1927 the 
world's production of rubber was 623,000 tons. 

The Government of the U.S.S.R. is encouraging research 
work on a plant named Chondrilla, closely related to the dande- 
lion. The plant contains a latex which can be converted into a 
rubber. Experiments have been made to test the practical side 
of this method of obtaining rubber, and thus avoid the necessity 
of imj)orting large quantities of rubber from troj)ical countries. 


Tobacco 

Tobacco, in the form of the rolled leaf, is smoked in cigai’s, 
and, cut up into shreds, it forms the most important material 
for pipes and cigarettes. One only has to see the large number of 
men and women who smoke tobacco to-day, in all parts of the 
world, to realise what a tremendous number of plants must be 
grown in order to meet such a demand. Some people, and 
especiallv natives of Africa and also the American Indians, chew 
fobacco.'and some even eat it. In the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries it was popular in powder form, when it was inhaled at 
the nostrils. In this form it was called snuff. This form of 

tobacco is not now in great demand. 

Columbus noticed the Indians in America using tobacco, when 

he visited them on both his voyages to that continent, m the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. Tobacco was only one of the 
plants smoked by American Indians, however : powdered villow 

bark was another. 
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The tobacco plant is a naliv<- of ('<*ntrai Aincrira, It was 
brought to Europe in looS by a Spania’d named Francisco 
Fernandes, and was later ])opularised in JCngland by Sir Walter 
l^aloigh, who is saifl to have smoked a j)ipe of tol)acco on his way 


to the scaffold. 

The main supply of tlie world s tobacco is obtained from the 
leaves of the tobacco plant. Xicotinnn 'J'ahdcinn (Fig. 214). Tliis 
is an annual plant which attains a height of about live feet. It 
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terminates in a large infloreseenoe of pink flowcM's. Tlie leaves 
are long and shaped like the hea<l of a lanee. Sometimes they 
reaeh a length of two feet. It is tla* leaves, of course, which 
supply the tobacco as we know it. 

The chief .soinee of the tobacco plant is the United States, 
cliiorty in the State of X’irginia. Hut the plant is actually culti- 
vated for the purpose in a large number of other j)laces : for 
example, Hrazil. China. Japan. Dutcli East Indies, Canada, Cuba. 
Africa, Turkey. F)gy]it. C.S.S.H.. (lermany. and even in certain 
parts of Great Britain. Even in tlie days of Cromwell the plant 
"as cultivated in Knglaml. To-day its cultivation is ro.strioted 
to certain parts of Hum^isliire. because the English climate 
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is not favourable to the growth of the ])lant. although it is often 
grown for decorative purposes in herbaceous bordei*s. Naturally, 
since the greatest plantations are in America, the bulk of the 
tobacco smoked is American. This is commonly called V' irginian 
tobacco, and is present in the majority of the more familiar 
cigarettes and cigars. Egyptian cigarettes and also Turkish are 
stronger in flavour, and are usually treated with a perfume. 
Russian cigarettes are stronger still. 

As the leaves of Sicotiana begin to ripen, they turn a brighter 
green and sometimes become covered with yellow spots. They 
are then stripped off the plants, and hung on long sticks in sheds 
to dry. Then they have to be ' cured.’ In favourable districts, 
such as Virginia, they are cured by merely exposing to the sun. 
Often, however, curing sheds are necessary and, if the weather is 
at all damp, fires must be used. Then the leaves are piled into 
heaps, where they are allowed to ferment. This fermentation 
process is helped by enzyme action. The enzyme is usually sup- 
plied by certain bacteria already present in the tobacco leaf. 
After fermentation the leaves are tied up into bales and graded. 
Then they are stored, when the tobacco matures. 

The amount of tobacco smoked in various forms can be 
imagined from the fact that the world’s annual production of 
tobacco is more than 4.000,000,000 lb. 


Perfumes 

The perfumes of certain Howers iurve been used for ‘lif- pr"- 
duction of certain scents through every liistonc age A large 
number of flowers give off delicate ])erfumes ; hut only a com- 
narative few have aeliieved universal poijwlanty, such as i 
ZeiBosa), vh.let (Viola clorata). lily of the valley (ConvaUana 

majalls), lilac (Nyrinya ralynn«). etc. 

The perfume of flowers is due to an od present m t p 
in ;"rv !mall quantities. Son.ethnes this oil is present m t^ 
free state, for example, rose and lavender "j" 

whereas in other cases it is present muted ^ 

glucose, thus forming a glycoside, as m tlie case 

The most familiar Xi) dove 

from sucli oils of flowers are: carnation (Dianllius). 
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{Eugenia) (Kig. 215). Iiyacinth (Scilla). Iu*liotroj>o {I/rliotropiion). 
mimosa {Mimosa), jasmine, orange blossom, roso. violet, and 
ylang-ylang {Cananga). In other ea.scs tlie perfume is ])resent in 
the riowers and the leaves, sueli as lavender, rosemary and 
violet. Other well-known perfumes aiul flavourings are 
present in vegetative organs only, for example: leaves an<l 
steins, geranium and cinnamon : bark, cinnamon : wood, cellar 
and sandal: root, angelica: rhi/.ome. ginger: fruit, lemon, 
orange : etc. 

in early times the perfume was extracte<I by dissolving it out 

with olive oil or almond oil. To-dav it is extiaeted 1)V a method 

« % 

of distillation which takes the form either of boiling tlie plant' 
material with water or forcing steam through it. In many cases, 
however, this method i.s useless because the high temperatures 
involved chemically decompose the oils of the jierfumes. 'L'hen 
another method is used. This involves the u.se of .some form 
of animal fat. The fat is spread on sheets of glass. Then the 
jietaks of the flowers arc .stuck on the fat. aiul the glass sheets 
})iled on top of each other, and allowed to remain for a few days, 
during which time the ])erfume dissolves into the fats. Then 
fresh petals are placed on the fat and the pioee.'*s reju'ated. The 
resulting perfume<I fat then forms a pomade. 

Another method makes use of the faet that ether di.ssolves 
plant oils. The plant material is placed in sealed vc.s.sels. an<l the 
ether allowed to pass slowly through it. As it does so. it dissolves 
out the perfume, together witli other jdant oils and any plant 
waxes present. The ether solvent is then driven off and tlie 
residue purified. The resulting oil is then in a very concentrated 
form. From it tlic perfumes of commerce are made up. The 
most expensive perfumes are ma<lc in tliis way : for exam]ile. 
in the case of javsmine. the jasmine oil j)roduced will fetch any- 
thing from £3 to £0 an ounce. 

Plant perfumes are manufactured on a large scale chiefly on 
the Continent and in the Near and Far East. Gra.sse. a town in 
France, is widely known for its jx'ifumes. es|>ci‘ially those manu- 
factured from oranges and roses. Attar of roses is pi'cpared in 
India. Persia. France and the Balkan States. The oil produced 
IS very valuable, costing sometimes so much as £00 per pound. 
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The tremendous quantities of roses grown can be imagined when 
one realises that 4000 lb. of rose flowers are required to produce 
1 lb. of the attar. 


Spices 

Certain spices and condiments, especially useful in cooking and 
in medicines, also cosmetics used for cleansing, purifying and 
beautifying the skin, are of interest, since the majority of them 

are the products of special plants. 

A historically interesting jdant perfume, used in ancient days as 
a cosmetic, is spikenard. This was obtained from the rhizome of 
the spikenard plant {Nardostachys Jatamansi), a native of India. 
As a cosmetic, spikenard is of scarcely any value now. But in the 
olden days it was very valuable, costing the equivalent of £10 
per pound. It was used by the ancient Romans and Egyptians, 
and even in ancient Palestine, for it is mentioned in the New 
Testament (Mark xiv. 3-5). In those days, this valuable plant 
])roduct was taken by camel caravans from India to Rome, 
Egvpt, Palestine, etc. 

Two products, which at one time were of great importance, 
arc produced from the natural gums present in certain plants. 
These are frankincense and myrrh, l^oth the.se plant products 
were of great importance to the people of ancient Egypt, and to 
all the countries around, many hundreds of years *^efore t c 
birth of Christ. Their value, however, was maintained right up 
to this era, since we read in the New Testament that the wise 
men who visited the child Jesus brought with them gifts of go c , 


frankincense and myrrh. . 

Frankincense is obtained from the gums present m certain 

species of the trees called Bostvellia. These plants are native 

India and Africa. Even in early times, frankincense was a valuable 

snice and there was a great trade in it amongst the countnes ot 

:{:rNear East and India. Its value lies in the faet that it Uirn . 

giving off a smoke which is pungent, yet of a f 

i; wfs used for this purpose in the substance -Hed mc-se. 

Incense was burned during tlie religious rites of the Egypt ^ 
and also by Jews and Christians. To-day it is still u 
erreat extent during the rites of certain religious sects, sue 
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those of the Jews, Roman Catholics, many Anglican Churches, 
the Greek Orthodox Church, and so forth. 

Myrrh, anotlier spice of great value during tfiose c*uiiy days, 
is a product of the natural gum of several species of Commiphora. 
The plant is native to eastern Africa and Arabia. It was u.sed 
during ancient times, and still is, as another constituent of 
incense ; but it had a still greater value in that it was one of 
the chief spices used in embalming 
mummies, especially during the 
time of the ancient Egyptians. 

Two spices used to-day in cook- 
ing and medicine are the clove and 
cinnamon. 

Cinnamon is obtained from the 
bark of the plant Cinnamomum 
zcylanicuvK a native of Ceylon. 

Tlie plant, however, is now culti- 
vated in other countries, such as 
Java, Egypt, and Brazil. The 
sweet taste and pleasant aroma 
are due to an oil present in the 
bark. This spice was prized in 

the days of ancient civilisations. Bkanch and (extreme lei't) a 
To-day it is used as a condiment Bud, the Clove, cut in hai.i-. 
and flavouring material in cook- O'-'’" Krowna. 

iiig and also for flavouring certain types of chocolate and 
liqueui-s. 

Cloves are the dried, unopened flower buds of the plant 
Eugenia caryophyllata (Fig. 215), a native of the Moluccas, or 
Spice Islands. This spice was a valuable article of trade in the 
Oriental countries of the past. To-day it ^ cultivated in many 
parts of the world, including India, South America, and Africa. 
The cloves in the dried condition are used as a flavouring 
material in cooking, and in the making of confectionery and 
liqueurs. This spice also contains a valuable oil. Oil of cloves, as 
it is called, is used as a medicine, and dentists often use it as a 
local anaesthetic instead of cocaine. It is also useful in the 
laboratory in the preparation of microscope slides, etc. 
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Condiments 

Two important condiments which are the products of certain 
plants are pepper and mustard. 

There are several pungent condiments classed as peppers : 
but the three most commonly used are black, white and Cayenne 



Fu;. 210. Tepfer Plant. 


pepper. Black pepper is tlic pow.iered dried f™it or pep^ - 
corn of a climbing shrub, Pii>tr nigrum (I'lgs. 21b and -1- . 

native to Malabar. Now it has been introduced for cultivatmn 

into other countries, the chief of which are Malaya, Java 
Sumatra Borneo and the West Indies. The plant climbs on 
trees in a manner similar to that of the ivy. Black pepper owe 
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its pungency to tlio resin which it contains : and its flavour to 
an oil. It also contains an alkaloid called piperine. Black 
pepper is used solely as a condiment. It is one of the oldest 
condiments kno^^^l to mankind. 

White pepper is prepared from the .same source, but the dark 
skins of the fruit are removed first. It has a better flavour, and is 
less pungent than black pepper. Cayenne pepper is re<l in 
colour and very pungent. This 
is prepared chiefly from the 
dried fruits of the plant Capsi- 
cum annvnm, but other related 
plants are sometimes also ii.sed. 

These plants are herbaceous in 
some cases and shrubby in 
others. They are all native to 
Central and South America. 

The cultivation of the cayenne 
pepi>er plants is not so ^vide- 
spread as that of those plants 
producing white and black pep- 
per. because there is not such a 
great demand for the product. 

However, the cayemie pepper 
plant has been introduced into 
the East Indies for cultivation. The dried fruit of Cajmeum 
annuum is red in colour, and is often used whole instead of 
being powdered. This dried fruit is called the chilli, and is used 
in making chilli-vinegar and also in flavouring pickles. 

Mustard seeds are produced by several species of plant named 
Brassica. There are.- several forms of mustard, but the two 
important ones are black mustard {Brassica 7iigra) (Fig. 218) and 
white mustard (Brassica alba). Both plants are cultivated in 
England, the white mustard plant often being used, in the very 
young stages, in green salads and sandwiches. Black mustard, 
on the other hand, is never used for salads. It is cultivated 
only for its seeds, from which the condiment is prepared. 
Both tliese plants grow wild in Great Britain, on the Continent, 
in Canada and in the United States. 
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The pungency of mustard is due to an oil. It is interesting to 
note that the oil is not present in sufficient quantity in the seed 

or the dried powder to give 
this pungency. Only when 
the mustard is prepared for 
the table, by adding water to 
it, does the oil appear, for this 
reason : the mustard seed con- 
tains a glucoside called sini* 
grin. It also contains an 
enzyme called myrosin. This 
enzyme can act on the sinigrin, 
and cause it to split up chemi* 
callv into the oil to which the 
mustard flavour and odour are 
due, together with glucose and 
a j)otassium salt. But the 
action of the enzyme can 
only take i)Iace in presence of 
water. At a very high tem- 
perature, for example, that of 
boiling water, the enzyme 
action is killed. For that 
reason it is \indesirable to 
prepare mustard for the table 
with very hot water. 

Mustard is also used for 
medical purposes. The use of 
mustard plants, both for the 
production of the condiment 
and for medical purposes, has 

I, cell known from tke early (i.ne.s. It is on record, for example, 
that the ancient Greeks used it. 

Tea 

The three most popular hot drinks in Great Britain are te 

coffee and cocoa ; and they are all plant pi^duct^ a shrub now 

Tea is the dried leaves of the tea plant (Fig. 219), 



Fio. 218. Black Mvstaku. 
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cultivated for the puri)Ose in several parts of the world. The 
early history of tea as a beverage is not known for certain. Must 
]>robablv it originated in China, where tradition has it that it 
was discovered b 3 ’ the Emperor Shen-nung in ii.c. l*roin 

China, knowledge of the stimulating propei ties of tliis drink 
passed westwards to India in the sixth century and eastwards to 
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Japan, where cultivation of the shrub was begun in the ninth 
centu^ 3 ^ It was not until the middle of the seventeenth century 
that the English began to use tea, and tlien it was such a luxury 
that it cost about £8 per pound. Since then, of coui-sc, it 1ms 
become an eveiyday beverage, with the result that the large 
demand for it, not only in Great Britain but also throughout the 
world, especially' the Eastern countries, has made tea cultivation 
an industry' of gigantic proportions. 
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Tn 1834 it was pi ovccl concliisi\ cly that the tea plaint is also a 
native of Upper Assam. To-day tea is cultivated all over India, 
in Ceylon. Ja])an. certain parts of Africa, Java and >Sumatra. 

The tea shrub is an evergreen, growing normally to a height 
of 3 to 5 feet. The stem is lieavily branched, and the branches 
bear small clli]itical leaves. The ])Iant is closely related to the 
camellia plant. Its botanical name actually is Camellia Thea. 

For good results the plant is usually cultivated on hilly slopes 
facing the sun. This is because it requires plenty of light, a warm, 
subtropical climate, and a damp atmosphere with plenty of 
rain, though a well-drained soil. 

An important process during cultivation is pruning. This 
involves cutting off the branches when the shrub is about two 
years old. The result is similar to that in the case of pollarding 
and coppicing in that the dormant buds shoot out, thus producing 
a j)lant with a large number of short branches, each thick witli 
leaves. Once pruning is commenced, it is usually carried out 


annually. 

When tlie plant is well established, plucking the leaves takes 
place about once every 10 to 14 days, and there are about 
25 ])luckings each year. 

The pre]>aration of the drietl tea as we know it involves .several 
imijortant proces.ses. The plucking is usually done by native 
men and women (Fig. 220). The leaves are then taken to the 
withering shed, a shaded room, wiiere tlie leaves are spread out on 
trays or on the floor to wither. They are considered to be suf- 
ficiently withered when they are soft and limp. Then the withered 
leaves arc rolled. This involves placing them between two metal 
surfaces and rubbing them. This process takes between 30 to GO 
minutes. After that time, the rolled leaves are sifted, and the 
older ones rolled again if neces.sary. The next stage in the pro- 
cess is an important one. for it gives flavour and colour to t^ 
final product. This is the proce.ss of fermentation. The rolled 
leaves are spread out in layers of about two inches in thickneas, m 
sheds where there is easy access of air. Fermentation is he ^ 
bv the enzymes which naturally occur in the leaf. During er- 
mentation.' the leaves turn a bronze colour. This is due to 
tannins present in the leaf. The tannins in the living leaf are 
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rolourles-s. but during fernienlation tlu'V bocoiiic uxidi.scd by tlic 
ox\'geii ill tbu atmosplicrc. and in doing so assume a bronze 
eoiour. Wlieii it is nocossarv to stop fernientation tlie leaves are 
quickly dried. This is done by i>lacing them on moving tables in 
a room tlirough which a current of hot air is being foreetl. 
Drying takes about half an hour. 



Throughout tlie world about 900.000. 000 pounds of tea are 
consumed annually. This gives some idea of the gigantic size of 
the industry. Scientific workers prove invaluable to llie main* 
tenance of the industry, .since the tea plant has its share of 
insect and plant parasites. 


Coffee 

Coffee is the product of the coffee plant {Cojfea arabica). a 
native of Abyssinia, wliich, however, is now extensively culti- 
vated in several parts of the world, especially Brazil, southern 
Arabia, the West Indies, Bast Indies, India, Sierra Leone and 
the Congo (Fig. 221). Other species are used, but they are of 
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inferior quality. C’ofTee production in Kenya Colony is a fast- 
developing industry to-da,>'. 

The plant is an evergreen shrub attaining a height of about 
20 feet. The fruit of the coffee plant is a fleshy berry, something 
like a small cherry in appearance. Inside each berry are two 
seeds, and these seeds are the raw material from which the 
coffee is obtained (Fig. 222). They are commonly called coffee 
beans, though really they are not a bit related, botanically, to the 
beans with wliich we are more familiar. When ripe, the seeds are 
hard and greenish in colour. 



Fio. 221. H.vkvksting Coffke. 

{liy courfe$u of Mr. ./. I'yarte, Me$f‘rs. E. II. Urnlftll •(' Co., Ltd.) 

The history of coffee as a drink dates back to obscurity. We 
know very little of its early history, bxit it is known that it was a 
popular drink in Abysinnia in the fifteenth century. Coffee be- 
came popular in Europe during the seventeenth century, when 
coffee-houses sprang up almost as thick as the tea-shops and 
restaurants of to-day. The earliest known coffee-house m 
England was opened in St. Michael's Alley, Cornhill, London, in 

1652. ^ . . 

The coffee plant is cultivated from the seed, and begins m 

bear its own seeds suitable for coffee production after the fifth 
year. When ripe, the fruits containing the seeds are either 
allowed to drop of their own accord or are gathered by hand. 


After the seeds have been extracted from the fruit, they are 
usually sliippcd abroad as coifee beans. Then tlu\v are (‘ither 
roasted in factories or even in the grocer s slioj). After l oasting, 
the beans arc ground to the familiar eolTee powder. Thu 
stimulating action of coffee is due to an alkaloid present in the 
seed called caffeine. This alkaloid Is also pre.sent in tea, but not 
to such a great extent. The aroma 
of coffee is d\ic to an oil present 
in the seeds called caffeone. 

Ck)ffee plants have their diseases 
which demand the attention of 
scientific workers in connexion 
with the industry. The most im- 
portant one is caused by a fungal 
parasite, Hemileia vastatrix, which 
attacks the leaves of the plant, 
causing the disease known as 
coffee-leaf disease. This disease 
broke out in epidemic form in 
Ceylon towards the end of the 
nineteenth century, as mentioned 
in Chap. XIV. That epidemic will 
alwa3s be remembered in the in- 
chistry, since it was a real tragedy', 
absolutely ruining the crops of Ceylon and involving the industry 
in a loss of more than £15.000.000. Since that time, the disease 
has spread to other coffee-growing countries, but scientific 
workers have it under better control now. 



KUJ. 'IZZ. Ctiljid (trahica. 

A Howoriiig simot, a fruiting 
shoot, II siiiglo flowor, a singlr 
sce<l, unci two sootls with purl 
of the fruit wall rc’inox’od. 


Cocoa 

Cocoa is made from the seed of the cacao tree (7'hcobroma 
cacao), a plant native to tropical America. For its great com- 
mercial value, however, the plant is now cultivated in niunv 
other tropical regions. 

The seeds of cacao are borne in a long pod. shaped like a 
ridged, elongated, lemon. These ]>ods are produced directly on 
the main trunk and branches in an unusual fashion (Fig. 223). 
For cultivation, the seeds are sown in nurseries, then later on 
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tlic seedlings aie transplanted into the cacao plantations. After 
about five years, the young trees begin to bear fruit. Harvesting 
goes on all the year round, but there is usually one period of the 
yaw when the harvest is at its best (Fig. 224). This period varies 

with the countrv in which the cacao is cultivated : for example, 

% 

the heavy .season in Ecuador is April to June, whereas in Brazil 
it is September and October. 
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Fio. 223. C.vc AO Pods crowing on 

(//y rmirti’fij of Mef$rs. Cadhurn Jtro».. 


After harvesting, the beans are extracted from the pofis and 
placed in boxes to undergo fermentation. This takes 2 to j* 
according to tt.e variety of the cacao and the country in which it 
has been grown (Kig. 225). After fermentation, the beans are 
dried Thi,s is iisiiallv done in the sun by spreading them on brick 
or wooden floors, or on coco-nut or bamboo mats. Then very often 
the beans are ,,olished, but there is no real reason for this excep 
that thev look more attractive to the buyer. The ea . 
finally roasted and powdered to produce the cocoa as 

The chief cacao-cultivating regions are in Africa and Anier ^ 
The Gold Coast {irodiiccs by far the most, but other imp 
areas are Nigeria, Brazil, Trinidad, Ecuador and Venezuela. 


I'siis oi-' ri.w rs in \iw 




( 'oroa liii'- a liiiili iniltili\«- \a|iic- an<l il !■< '! i mula t iiiu' . 

sii U'l’ it f( Hit ail IS a <■( 1 1 ai ii a iiiuiiiit ut t In; al l%al« ii< 1 ra tl ni a*, t In ii i u'li 
not so inm h as cotfi.a' (.Ions. 
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Medicinal Plants 

Kvnn in early days. |irimitiv(‘ man was nuinh inttafstoii in 
plant life, a.s indeed the natives of tropieal Afriea and .\meiiea 
are to-day. Thoiiydi sueli pcaiple ne\ er aet ually eulti\ ated jilants, 
the,\' must liave known a ^reat deal ahoiit them. nsin;t manv for 
food, and diseoverin^ wliieli ones were poisonous, ami evi-n t hose 
plants wliieh had uiedieinal properlie.->. 


nno KVKRYDAY ROTAXY 


(Jraduallv. as thcv learned more about eurative herbs, certain 
members of primitive tribes began to specialise in the prei)ara- 
tion of decoctions. These men were called medicine men or 
witch doctors, and their knowledge commanded so much re.spect 
from other members of the tribe that they were feared. :Many 
of the • curative treatments ’ to which they subjected their 



l-ic. 22 '*. <’a< ao Pkrmrntatiom lioxns at 
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rntients WCIC futile, vet these ' .loctois ’ were familiar with a 
Sr munher of plants whieh eontainecl genmne curatne 

Profomul belief in these n.e-he.ne men is a I""?*'" ^ ^ 

m.t : in fact, such witchcraft still holds sway ^ 

i,. Africa. Something similar was P'-- 
l.ihes of the temperate eountnes. In tins 
i.erhs and their eurative effects was cdnetly left to t 
To read Shakesiieaie s MoebUh is suliicient to g 



Fk;. 22G. A Medieval Heku (;.\ui>i;n. 
il'nim Vitrim Crcscenitiie’ " Opii$ liumimiii CummiMlnniiK 


As the study of medicine developed, tlie snj>posed cnrativo 
elfects of plants were ^r,adually brought into question, and the 
genuine eases sifted from tlic mythical. Then, the earlier 
botanists studied plants from scarcely anything but their 
medicinal point of view, and herb gardens were cultivated 
(Fig. 220). Now, to-day, medical men make use of many dni«s 
and other medicines produced from plants. 


h.K.U, 
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Drugs 

Many medicinal plants grow in Great Britain, hut it is im- 
Ijossihlc to mention even a small fraction of them now. It is 
tlicrcfore proposed to consider just a few such plants, all ot 
which are of foreign origin. 

There is a group of chemical substances which are very com- 
plicated from the point of view of the elements they contain. 

but, since they act like 



Fio. 227. Cinchona miccirubra. 
(Affi'r Schumann and Arthur Mrt/er.) 


alkalis (though really not 
alkalis), they are called alka- 
loids. All these alkaloids are 
potent drugs, some of which 
are useful from the medical 
point of view. Very few of 
them can be made artificially 
in the laboratory, but they 
all exist naturally in certain 
special plants. Alkaloids 
are not widely distributed 
through the plant kingdom. 

A very important alkaloid 
is quinine. This is a very 
familiar drug. It is used for 
preventing colds, for killing 
the malarial parasite in the 
blood of a patient suffering 
witli tliat disease (in this 


. ...pect, quinine [.roved a great i.oon during the Crimean War 
Ind in al/ wars sinee), an<l for killing many of the baoter.a wh eh 
are responsible for diseases in man. Our knowledge of the 
...eclical uses of quinine is due chiefly to the great work of 

Prof. Binz, of Bonn, in Germany. , 

Quinine is an alkaloid present in the bark of the tree callt^ 

cinchona bark dates back to 1038. when .t was 

tor curing the Countess of Chinchon, the wife of the Gor ernor^^ 

Peru, of f fever. From this the plant got its famUiar na • 
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that time cinchona trees ^rew only in fcjouth America . hut 
gradually the fame of its hark was spread throughout Kuro}>e, 
chiefly by the monks of the time, who were also the df)ctorM. 
Then, in 1854, the Dutch Coveriiment obtained some trees from 
So!jth America and transplanted them to .Java. Similarly, in 
1859. the British CJovcrnment transplanted some to India and 
Ceylon. To-day, cinchona plantationsexist in all those countries. 



Fio. 228. Cinchona Pr-.\NTATtox. rouit yi;\rs oi.u. .\t Sikki.». 
{From the ColUciiou, Rotjnl lioUinir Oardeuff^ Keu\ bn permirfion of the Dtrertor.) 


solely for the production of quinine (Fig. 228). The world's 
chief supply, however, comes from Java. Quinine, like all other 
alkaloids, is a drug, and therefore if taken in excessive quantities 
has a bad effect. Some alkaloids are deadly poisons when taken 
in excessive amounts. 

Another alkaloid, very valuable to the doctor as a drug, is 
strychnine. This was first discovered in 1818 in St. Ignatius’s 
beans and otlier related plants, all named under the heading 
Strychruts (Fig. 229). Strychnine is obtained from the W'ood and 
the bark of the various species of Strycknos. Though this is a 
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very important drug from the medical point of view, it should 
never be used except under tlic directions of a qualified doctor, 
for actually strychnine is a strong and deadly poison. Taken in 
strong doses, this plant alkaloid can cause the death of a person 
in half an hour. It is used in certain vermin-killers o\ving to its 

t 

strong toxic action. Savages even knew of the poisonous nature 
of this plant, and they used it for smearing the heads of their 
poisonous arrows. Large animals, when pierced by an arrow 

bearing strychnine, almost immedi- 
ately stagger and are dead after 
having taken only a few steps. 

Cocaine is another alkaloid of great 
use both to the doctor and the dentist. 
This alkaloid exi.sts in the leaves of 
the coca plant {En/throxi/hn for//) 
(Kig. 230). The plant is native to 
Holivia and Peru ; b»it to-ziay it is 
cultivated for the sake of the drug, in 
Java. Cocaine is a potent drug. It is 
xised by medical and dental surgeons 
because, when injected into the tissues 
of the body, it acts as a local anes- 
thetic, thus deadening the tissues to 
i)ain. Therefore, it may be injected for sliglit operations, 
such as some skin operations, or in the gnms for drawing a 
tooth. It deadens the tissues just around tlie seat of pain, 
without completely ancesthetising the patient, as chloroform 

and ether do. . . . . 

If taken internally, cocaine deadens any sensation of hunger 

the stomach, with the result that the person can go a long time 

without feeling the need of food. Moderate doses 

produce a .sensation of calmness and happiness, and hi^t is w o 

some people, when they can get it, take it. But modern lepsla 

tion makes it difficult for any 

cocaine. To sell it, or supply it at all without a special permit^ 
criminal offence, for the drug demoralises such peoP 



Fic;. 229. Slrychno/i mix 
vomica, showixu also the 
Fruit and Seed, whole 

AND IN' CROSS SECTION. 


IS a 


nai oiiciicc, 7 j 

sooner or later a small dose does not have the required effect 

'I'hon laraer doses are taken, with the result that they a ec 
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iKTvoiis s\.stcin. 'riiis leads to mental di^preHsion, physical 

laxity and finally insanity. 

» % % 

'riic latex of the i>oppy, I^njxtrcr ■'iomnifcrtDiKHH we lia veal ready 
seen, also contains a drug called opium. 'I'his (rontains sovcial 
alkaloids. The drug is usually e.xtracted from the fruit of tin; 



Vlu. ICri/iltroxt/fon ('ora. 


poppy. The only wild opium poppy grows along the northern 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea : but it is cultivated in many 
parts of the world, sucli as France, Germany, Turkey, Persia. 
China and the United States. 


hrom tl»c medical point of view, opium is very valuable owiiifr 
to some of the alkaloids it contains. On the other liand. this 
chug IS a great menace because it has the same effects as cocaine 
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when taken wthout the supervision of a doctor. Opium- 
smoking is a well-known habit of the Chinese. 

The chief alkaloid of medicinal value present in opium is 
morphine. This drug has a great pain-relieving power and also 
induces deep sleep. There is not another plant drug known 
whicli has such a great power of relieving pain as morphine. For 
this reason it is the most common drug in use in hospitals. It is 
injected, usually by means of a hypodermic syringe, beneath the 
skin, usually of the arms when possible, of patients who are 
suffering from excessive pain or who cannot sleep. 

The leaves of Nicotiana (the tobacco plant) contain an 
alkaloid called nicotine. This is therefore present in tobacco 
itself. Like the other alkaloids considered, in large doses it is a 
deadly poison, and that explains why excessive smoking in 
adults, or smoking at all in young people, should be deplored. 
Nicotine is still used in medicine, though not to any great extent. 
Its greatest value lies in its use to horticulturalists. Spraying 
mixtures called fungicides have already been mentioned. Tliese 
are used for killing fungal parasites on horticultural crops. 
Other spraying mixtures, called insecticides, are used for spray- 
ing crops attacked by in.sect parasites. The chief constituent of 

manv insecticides is nicotine. 


Vitamins 

Kight up to tlie eighteentli century, one of the most dieted 
discase.s among.st sailors was a disease called scurvy, this 
di.sease almost always ended in death. It was so common that 
no mercantile or naval ship could go to sea for weeks at a tune 
without, on its return, reporting the death through sci > 
of a number of its crew. The same disease was P^e'^le"* 
prisons and workhouses. The conditions under which sailom. 

prisoners and paupers lived were XosTdays' 

That was the absence of fresh food, ^aturally, m those 

since tliey had not the advantages of modern science, 

impossible for ships to take fresh fruit and vegetables on 

‘""lotrS’o as 1..93, the great .sailor. Sir Richard Hawkins r. 
cognised that scurvy could be curtailed in its ravages if 
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frnit and voRetal)lcs wen* only Jivailal»l<‘ : Imt. loalisinji how 
impossible this was on jonnieys. he iiot(*(l that to taki* an 

essence of fresh fruit in the form of oran^ie ainl lennm juice had a 
w'onderfiill,\’ l)eneticial effect. Xevertlieless, it was not niitil two 
hundred years after that the idea \vas follcjw<-d up. 'I’fie annual 
deaths in the navy due to scurvy were appalling. In fac-t. the 
disease was almost as eotninon as tlie eummon ecdd is to-clay. 
However, owing to the great pliysieiaii. Dr. James Lind, who did 
so rniicli brilliant work in eonnexion with liygicaie in tlie liritish 
navy, an Admiralty order w’as given, in 1 7t)5. tliat all ships should 
be sui)plied with lemon jniee. Krcjm t hat day. senr\'\’ disaj)peared 
from the navy. 

Ill India, Malaya, Cliina and Japan, adisea.se which ravages the 
native population is one ealled beriberi. Xow the natives of 
those countries live, as is well known, almost compkdely on riee. 
After much research work on the j>art of many men of seieiice. it 
was discovered that the disease was more common to tho.se 
people who ate jiolished rieo. tliat is. rice from wliieli the outer 
coating of the grain had been removed. It was then discovcMed 
that just as in the ease of oranges and lemons, which must con- 
tain something which prevents scurvy, so do the fruit coats 
(pericarp) of the rice grain contain a substance which prevents 
beriberi. 


Both these diseases, in other Nvords. are due to a certain de- 
ficiency in diet. They are therefore called deficiency diseases. 
There is quite a number of these di.seascs. 

It is intere.sting to note a moif modern example of the effect 
of scientific discovery on man s life and activities. In l‘J31 u 
scientific expedition of young British men, under the leadership 
of the late Mr. H. G. Watkins, .set out for the uretii* regions, to 
try to discover an arctic air route over Greenland. Thev 
realised that they would suffer much privation and a severe lack 
of fro.sh plant food. They therefore went well snjqJied witli 
concentrated lemon juice. One special iiici<lent during the 
expedition is worthy of note. Mr. Courtauld. one of the meniber.s 
of the party, was loft for several montlis almost buried in a snow 
iuit. for tlie purpose of making important ob.servutions on the 
weather. He was alone all that time. yet. when finally relieved, 
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was in perfect health. Going all that length of time would 
almost certainly have left its mark on his health if he had not 
made sure of his diet : and he himself ascribes the maintenance of 
his good Iiealth to the concentrated lemon juice he had taken 


with him. 

It is clear from these observations that certain plant materials 
contain definite substances which help animals to develop cor- 
rectly, and also to maintain good health. These chemical sub- 
stances are called vitamins. The inclusion of an adequate supply 
of vitamins in the diet of all animals is therefore necessary in 
order to keep such animals healthy. This is especially so in the 
case of young, developing children. Such a supply of vitamins 
ensures* good growth and development, prevents deficiency 
diseases such as scurvy, rickets, beriberi, and stimidates a 

lioalthy formation of the teeth, bones, etc. 

It is clear that a study of the nature of vitamins is of the 
utmost importance. Actually, we have a great deal to learn 
about them ; but so many scientific workers are now attacking 
this problem all over the world at the present time, that new 
information is being brought to light almost every day. In 
Great Britain, much of the pioneer work on vitamins was done 
by Sir F. Gowland Hopkins at the University of Cambridge, from 


1000 onwards. . 

Many plants manufacture vitamins. At one time i 

believed that the vitamins, like many other substances of nutri- 

tion. could be manufactured only by plants, and that anima s 

obtained them by consuming the plants. This is one ‘‘ 

concerning vitamins which shows how quickly the work on them 

L .noving" fo.- so recently as 1922 this was behevec . Now 

are certain tiiat animals can manufacture certain of ‘heir o« 

vitamins, given suitable conditions, without absorbing them 


^*°Up^o the year 1922 only two vitamins were definitely knoum. 
TlS we . 0 called vitamin A and vitamin B. Now, we are certain 

of several others. . w.-fUnnt it 

Vitamin A is a growth-promoting vitamin. " ;‘- 

animals cannot develop properly. In 

...Uinals have been ke,it stric tly on a diet eonta.n.ng none of 
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vitamin. Gradually t ho animals .^howc^d a pnoi-^'rowtli and finally 
.stopped growing all togothor. lost weight and then <liod. Tliia 
vitamin has been siiown to bo j)ro.s(*n( in many plants and 
animals. It is present in ospeeialls' largo quantities in the liver 
of fishes. This is why eoddivei- oil is so t)fton taken l)y ehildren. 
It ensures their having a suili<ient (|uantity of vitamin A. 
thus stimulating good growth an<l development. X’itamin A is 
also jncsent in gieen leaves. It has been shown that (he outer 
leaves of eertain \arieties of lettuee are .‘10 times rieheu’ in 
vitamin A than the inner leaves, LhUil quite reeently. it was be- 
lieved that this vitamin eoiild not be manufaeture<l by animals 
and that fislies, for example, absorbed it into their .systems from 
the various sea-plants they consumed. Now we know that this 
is not the ea.se. 

Tliere is a very close relation.shij) chemically l)etween this 
vitamin and carotene (the juginent ])resent i»i the green colouring 
naatter of leaves and also it) abundance in the roots of carrots). 
It lias been shown that the chemical relationsfiip is so close that 
if animals can absorb carotene, they can make vitamin A from 
it. in their own bodies. 

What was at one time called vitamin B is now known to be 
composed of .several vitamins. Two are definitely known. One. 


called vitamin Bj. is the vitamin which iwevents l)cril>eri. 
Therefore tbis vitamin is present in the pericarp of the rice grain. 
Vitamin B., has tlie property of preventing certain otlier skin 
disease.s. such as that called pellagra. It is present in manv 
plant anrl animal products, .sucli as yea.st cells, egg white, wlieat 
grain.s and tomato fruit. 


Vitamin C is the one whieli j)revents .scurvy and otlier related 
disea.ses. This vitamin is present in certain parts of plants, 
especially green leaves, siicli as the cabbage : in fruit, sneb as 
lemons, oranges, grape fruit and tomatoes : and in certain roots, 
such as that of the swede. Work on vitamin C carried out at 
Cambridge in 1933 lias brought to light eertain facts of great 
interest. It was shown that lemons, oranges and grape fruit con- 
tain about equal amounts of this vitamin but other plants vary. 
The banana fruit, for example, contains about five times as 
much vitamin C as lemons, etc. : carrot roots, about twenty 
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times as much, and cow's milk about thirty-five times. Also 
certain parts of the same fruit vary in their vitamin content, as, 
for example, the apple. There, the main parenchj'matous tissue 
contains about five times that of the peel. 

Vitamin D is a highly interesting one. This is the agent which 
prevents malformation in the skeleton of animals. One disease 
due to such malformation is called rickets, which results in all 
kinds of deformations of the body. Vitamin D is present in the 
liver of fish, in butter, milk and yeast. It is, however, very 
interesting in that it can be manufactured in the animal body, 
without the animal depending upon plants for it. The main 
condition necessary for its direct manufacture in the animal is 
plenty of sunlight. That is why plenty of sunshine is so good for 
the average animal. Those rays of the sun which cause the 
animal to manufacture its own vitamin D are the ultra-violet 
ra^'s. These rays can be produced artificially by electricity, and 
animals exposed to artificial ultra-violet irradiation have b^n 
proved to manufacture the vitamin within their own bodies. 
This fact underlies the beneficial effects of artificial ‘ sun-ray ’ 
treatment. 

Vitamin E is present in many plants, especially the leaves, sucli 
as cabbage and French beans, and in wheat. It is also present m 
eggs and other animal products. This vitamin has the effect of 
helping animals to maintain their fertility ; that is, if the diet of 
an animal be deficient in this vitamin, it becomes sterile ; in other 


words, it cannot produce young. 

There are other vitamins already discovered. 

The foregoing brief account of the vitamins is sufficient to 
Bhow how important they are to animal, especially human, life. 
This importance is realised to such an extent now, that there are 
many scientific workers, all over the world, who are examining 
the nature and the effects of vitamins. Until comparatively 
recently, nothing whatever was known of their chemical nature. 
Now we know a certain amount. For example, the chemical 
nature of vitamin C is well known. It is of an organic aci 
nature. Vitamin D can now be obtained in a pure cryst^Une 
form. It is supplied in this pure form by the British Drug 
Houses Ltd., under the name Calciferol.’ This compound is 
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not prepared from plant products, liut by ultra-violet lijzlit irra- 
diation of a chemically prepared substance called I'upostcrol. 

Grape fruit and oran"e production throughout the uoiid has 
increased tenfold in the past forty years. More than b.OOO.tHH) 
new grape fruit and lemon trees were ))lanted in Texas alone in 
1932. This has been due to their inereasetl jiopulaiity as a 
dessert and, more recently, a fuller realisation of their dietetic 
value, especially from the point of view of the vitamins they 
contain. 


It is clear from our brief survey of vitamins, so far as they are 
understood to-day. that, without being fussy about it. one should 
always aim at a varied diet with as nuieh fresh foorl, especially 
vegetables and fruit, as possible. Uncooked foods of this .sort 
are very desirable so long as they are wholesome and jialatable. 
It is interesting to note what vitamins are consumed in 
normal meals. Vitamin A (growth-promoting and prevents 
eye diseases) is present in chee.se. butter, liver, cabbage, spinach, 
egg yolk ; vitamin H (prevents beriberi, etc.) is present in 


tomatoes, peas, asparagus, etc. : vitamin (‘ (prevents scurvy, 
etc.) is present in lemons, oranges, carrots, apj)les. cabbages, 
etc. : vitamin 1) (prevents rickets. et<*.) is present in c(Ml-liver 
oil, etc. : vitamin K (prevents sterility) is present in cabbage's, 
wheat, etc. ; vitamin G (prevents pellagra, etc.) is present in eggs, 
milk, Jean meat. etc. 


These highly important chemical substances are of interest to 
botanists .since they are prc.scTit to such a considerable extent in 
certain plant tissues. Also, until a mu<*li greater advance has 
been made in the study of vitamins, ^\’hen it is possible that the 
most important of them in.ay be manufa<‘tured artificiallv as 
some already are. we. and other animals, will have to depend 
upon plants in our diet for the necessary supply of vitamins. 

How vitamins arc manufactured by plants must remain a 
problem for some time to come, for little work has been done on 
this subject so far. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE FLOWER 

The flower is one of the most essential organs of the most 
advanced plants. The reason that the flower is so important is 
tliat it is the usual mechanism whereby the plant reproduces 
itself. It has already been seen in Chap. Ill that the flower is 
so constituted that it can produce seeds. Inside each seed is a 
young plant. Since this young plant is not yet developed it is 
said to be embryonic, and is sometimes therefore called an embryo. 
Thus the seed contains the embryo of a new plant. 

Reprorluction by means of seeds is totally different from vege- 
tative reproduction. In the latter, the new plant is just simply 
developed from certain tissues of the old one. The.se tissues am 
formed bv the simple division of cells in the old tissues, thus 
producing the new growth which finally ends in the production 
of a new plant. On the other hand, seeds bring in a new con- 
eei)tion altogether. That is tlie question of sex. 

Sexual Reproduction 

Seeds are produced by a process of .se.x and, therefore, repro- 
duction by means of seeds is called sexual reproduction. 

Fu-ndamentally, there is no real difference between plants ai^ 
the lowest and highest animals, including man, in their method 

of sexual reproduction. 

The process involves two important cells. When either the 
plant or the animal is about to reproduce itself sexually, it 
usually produces one special cell for the purpose. This ce is 
then capable of dividing a large number of times, thus produemg 
a new tissue, from which the new young plant or animal is pro- 
duced. This special cell Is called a gamete. Yet. as has alreat y 
been stated, two cells are required for sexual reproduction. 
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This is because one gamete eannot divi^le atul llms H( veln|> 
into a new organism witliout an impetus oi- sfiz/mhi.s bein^i ^iven 
to it by another gamete. These two gaiiK^tes an; by no means 
alike. The gamete which is capable of divifling. pn)vid<Ml 
it is given a start by tlie otlier gamete, is called (he female 
gamete, egg, or ovum. The othei- gamete, wliieli attacks tin- 
egg and forces it to start dividing, is called the male gamete 
or sperm. 

In forcing the egg to <livide and pioduce an endn-yo, the 
sperm actually enters it. Thus there are two special <-clls callctl 
gametes showing a curious jdienomcnon in tliat the one <-ell 
(sperm) actually enters tlie other eel! (egg). Tins uniting of tin* 
two cells i.s called fusion. The siierm fuses with the egg, and. 
once inside the egg cell, tljc nuclei of the two gametes fuse in 
their turn. 

This is the ])roccss underlying (he so.xual rcpioduction of all 
plants and animals. It is true that the \arioiis met-hanisms, 
whereby sexual reproduction is brought about, vary : also, the 
gametes of different plants and animals vai v in size and shape ; 
but the whole process i.s fundamentally the same. The female 
egg is capable of dividing and })roducing a (“ompletely new plant 
or animal, whichever the case might be ; but it is not able to do 
this until the male sperm has fused witli it and given it the 
impetus to start dividing. This proce.^is of the fusion of the 
gametes to produce a new young individual is called fertilisation, 
and the sperm is said to fertilise the egg. 


Hermaphrodite and Unisexual Flowers 

In flowering plants, the organ which produces both the eggs 
and the sperms is the flower ; hence tlie great importance of 
the flower. 

Many plants and many animals are cajiable of producing both 
eggs and sperms in the one organism. For example, in the case 
of the buttercup, both eggs and sj>erms are produced in the same 
flower ; the same applies to tlie majority of familiar flowers, such 
as the wallflower {Chcinnitfms), tulip {Tulipa), pea {Piait/n), 
violet (Vtola) and a host of others. In animals this production 
of both male and female gametes on tiie same organism is not so 
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common. It is present in some animals, however ; for example, 
the common earthworm. In such cases as these, where the 
same organism produces both kinds of gametes, the plant or 
animal in question is said to be hermaphrodite. 

In the other cases the male gametes are produced in one 
organism, whereas the female gamete is produced in a totally 
different organism. This is more common in animals than in 
plants. For example, in the human being, one organism pro- 
duces the male gametes and is therefore the male organism, or 
man : whereas a different organism produces the female 
gametes and is therefore the female organism, or woman. This 
is widespread in animals such as horses, cattle, birds, reptiles, 
frogs, fishes and so forth. Such living things which have only 
one of the sexes represented in any one individual are said to be 

unisexual. 


In plants, iinisexuality is not by any means so common. 
Nevertheless, there are unisexual flowers. The unisexual flower 
is that type of flower which can produce either eggs or sperms, 
but not both. Unisexual flowers are again subdivided, because 
in certain plants both male unisexual and female unisexual 
flowers grow on one and the same plant, whereas in other cases 
the female flower grows on one plant but the male flower grows 
on another plant. Those plants which bear both types of uni- 
sexual flowei-s are said to be monoecious. Examples of monoecious 
plants are the oak (Quercus), hazel {Corylus), sycamore (Acer) 
and coltsfoot (Tussilago). Plants in which the two types of 
flowers are borne on different plants are said to be difficious 
Examples of these are the willow (Salix), poplar (Populus) and 


hop (HumuUis). 

There is a great number of advantages in sexual reproductio 
which vegetative reproduction cannot give. In the case of 
vegetative reproduction, for example, the potato tuber or e 
bramble stolon, the young new plants cannot be produced very 
far removed from their parents unless an artificia agejicy. liKe 
man, steps in and helps. On the other hand seeds com 

tain the sexually produced embryos are capable of bemg earn^ 
far away from the parent plant, as will be seen later on 
chapter. This is of great advantage, for whereas those plants 
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wliich reproduce thcmsclvc« vo^ic- 
tatively soon begin to overcrowrl 
thcmficlves. the sexually rejiroduccMl 
plants can, by means of their seeds, 
be distril)\itcd far an<l wide. 

The Inflorescence 

Flowers vary considerahl\'. but. 
since thev conform to certain 
niles. it is proposed to examine one 
of the simpler types and periodi- 
cally compare this with the more 
complex. 

One of the simj)le.st types of 
flower is that of tlic buttercup 
(Banunculus). 

Each flow'er of tlie buttercup is 
borne separately. It is therefore 
said to be solitary (Fig. 72). to dis- 
tinguish it from many otlicr kimls 
of flowers whicli arc not boine 
separately but in grouj)s of several. 
A cluster of flowers is called an 
inflorescence. 

Inflorescences vary in arrange- 
ment and are classified accordingly. 
For example, the bluebell aiul 
the cultivated hyacinth bear tlieir 
flowers in inflorescences, each of 
which may be composed of anything 
from five to a Iiundred flowers. The 
main stalk bearing the complete in- 
florescence is called the peduncle. 
In this case it is a strong upright 
stem, just as it is in the case of 
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the delphinium, foxglove, cowslip, etc. Each separate flower is 


joined on to the peduncle by a short stem callerl the pedicel. 
Seldom does the pedicel come off abruptly from the peduncle. 
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As has already' been seen, the flower itself may be a very modifietl 
branch shoot. Now, branch shoots which develop from lateral 
buds on a stem are scarcely ever given off by the stem, naketl. 
They are usually given off from the axil of a leaf. If, therefore, 
the flower is a branch shoot, it would naturally be expected that 
its pedicel joins the peduncle in the axil of a leaf. This actually is 
the case, though the leaf, from the axil of which the flower 

pedicel arises, is clearly not a foliage leaf. 
It is modified into a small, inconspicuous, 
tissue-like structure called a bract (Fig. 231). 

In the case of the wild hyacinth or blue- 
bell the inflorescence is very simple, being 
composed of a single, straight peduncle bear- 
ing a series of bracts, from the axils of which 
pedicels arise, each bearing a flower. Tiie 
whole is more or less pyramidal in sliape, 
since the oldest flowers, that is, the flowers 
which oj)en first, are at the bottom of tlie in- 
florescence and then the flowers are younger 
and younger goiiig towards the toj). T-liis 
tvpc of inflorescence is called a raceme. 

A tvpe of inflorescence .similar to the 
raceme is the spike. This differs only in 
that the flowers are borne directly on the 
peduncle, that is, tlicy have no Pedicels. 
This tvpe is represented in plantain (l^ig- -32). 

In another type of inflorescence, the axils 
of the bracts, instead of giving off pedicels, 
give off branches of the peduncle. These branch peduncles 
themselves bear bracts, in the axils of which pedicels are pro- 
duced. The final structure therefore is a peduncle bearing 
branch peduncles, each of which is a raceme. This * raceme o 
racemes ’ is called a panicle. The panicle is characteristic of tlie 
I'wcca, a plant commonly cultivated in parks m tbe south o 
England, which bears long, spiked, deep green leaves (tig. 233). 

In a type of inflorescence closely related to the raceme 
will be noticed that the length of the pedicels gets 
longer from the top downwards. That is, the older the o 
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the lonjioi' I Ih‘ 'I’h<“ rcstih is tlint Ui‘‘ inllorrsi-cm-c. 

ijistcad of Ijoinj' |>\ lainiilal in sliapc. is cii'cnlar and flat v i< \vrd 
fiom above, since, owin^ to the <litT<Tent lengths of the jM‘»liee!s, 
all the Howers, in sj)ite of the fact lliat t he\ ate boi iie al difTer<‘iit 
h'vels oi^ th(? ])eduncle. are t h<‘iiis<d\ cs all on a level with ••a* !! 
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other. Tlii.s i.s well seen in the canrlvtuft {Hxri.s). This tvpe <»f 
inflore.scenee is called a corymb (Kij;. 2Ji4). 

The same effect is olitained l>v another tvpe of inflorescence 
in that all the flowei-s are on the same horizontal plane, hut this 
type differs from the corvml) since all the pedicels are eiven olT 
from the same level on the jx'duncle, that is. the top. instead of at 
different levels. This typo of inflorescence is calletl an umbel and 
is characteristic of the clierry (Pnnum cemsius) (Fiji. 23")). 
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In man}’ plants the umbel is more complicated. It resembles 
the simple umbel in that all the branches are given off at the 

, same level ; but here the branches 

single pedicels, but branches 
of tlie peduncle, and each one of 
branches in its turn gives off 
a collection of pedicels at its end. 
Therefore, the whole inflorescence 
may be looked upon as being an 
umbel of umbels or. better still, a 
compound umbel. But the final 
0 effect is the same in that all the 

flowers are on the same level. It 
' compound umbel 

bears the same relation to the simple 
umbel as the panicle does to the 
raceme. The compound umbel is 
very common in Nature, being 
represented in the parsley {Petro- 

I (Daveus), fool's parsley (Aethum), 

l- rc. '2'.u. lNFt.oEmsrcNf K or hemlock {Conititn), and many tro- 
('ANI.VTI’IT (C’OIIVMII)- pical flowering plants (Fig. 236). 

In all menibei-s of the tioweiing-plant family called Com posit®, 
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there is a very special kind of inflor- 
escence. This' is because the flowers 
themselves are very peculiar in struc- 
ture. Many British plants belong to 
this family, such as the dandelion, 
sunflower {Heliatithits), tlaisy {Belhs) 
(Fig. 237), etc. In a single daisy head, 
for example, what appear to be single 
white petals given off in ray-like form 
from the circumference are. in fact, all 
single, separate flowers. Each yellow 
.structure, too. hundreds of which form 
the yellow disc, is u single yellou 
flower. So here we have a large 
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numberV'f flowers all horiu* on the same Irvc! on a stnicfnro 
shaped IL e a Imn. 'Phis tyiK- of infloicscrnco is called a capi- 
tulum. Th(' whole inlloresoenco in the <rase of the < a|)i1 uluin is 
supported a collection 
of bracts ki^own as an 
involucre. 

Other types \»f inflor- 
escence may be e’assifierl 
as cymes. They arc more 
definite than racemose in- 
florescences bcca\isc they 
each end in a flowei-. and 
the j)rodiiction of a flower 
at the end of a shoot 
prevents further ^^^owtll 
in that direction. On the 
other liand. a raceme docs 
not end in a flower. 

There arc several ty)»es 
of eynies, but in eatdi ease, 
since tlie inHorcseenee ter- 
minates in a flower, anv 
further development must tak<* j)laee through a hraneh. (.'ymes 
may be divided into two j'roups. namely. on(‘-l)ram'h<*<l. eoin- 
iDonly called monoebasium, and two-branched, or dichasium. 
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Flo. 237. Inflohescbncr of Daisy (Caiti i’i-cm) cot in 

Hai.f. 

(After I'iifttfrr.) 

The former may be divided into two types : (a) in whieli the 
new branches invariably come off on the same side of the parent 
stem ; (6) in which the new branches come off alternate sides 
of the parent branches. 
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A typical example of a clichasium is the mouse-ear chick- 
weed. These various t^^pes of inflorescences are understood 
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Ijetter by reference to their diagrammatic representation m 

Fig. 238. j 
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The Flower 

In view of the enormous variety of flowers in l}je jilant kin^;* 
dom, no amount of study eoneernin^ tliem from hooks will lielji 
very much in understanding their struetur<*. Hy far flic Ijest 
method is to gather as many types of flowers, (uther from the 
garden or, better still, from the fields and meadows, and to 
study tlie floral structure from the real object. When stutlying 
flowei-s in this way, one should always <lraw them and tlunr 
various parts separately and. wherever jjossible, write a <le.serii)- 
tion of what is seen. 

There are two chief ways of studying the strueture of flowei s. 

One is to examine the flower as a wliole. then dissect it by le- 

% 

moving each organ sejjarately. IW this means, however, one 
often loses the chance to examine the relative j>ositions cif the 
various organs. The second metluMl is better with regard to 
this, for it involves cutting the Hower I)y means of a sharj) knife 
or pencil, longitudinally down tljrongh the centre, then examin- 
ing the cut half. In this way. all the various organs can lie 
examined with special relation to their position within the 
flower. 

A simple type of flower to examine first is tlmt of the Imtter- 
cup {Ranunculua). In it there arc four sets of different organs, 
all borne upon a swollen structure. This structure is really the 
swollen end of the stem, and since it hears all the floral organs 
it is called the receptacle (Fig. 239). 

Passing from tiie outside of the flower towards the centre, the 
four sets of organs may clearly be distinguished. All the organs are 
arranged around the receptaclo^ definite groups called whorls. 

The outermost w’horl of o^ans is composed of five green, 
boat-shaped organs,''each of which is called the sepal. The com- 
plete whorl of sepals is collectively known as tlic calyx. Tlie 
function of the sepals is not a very important one : in fact many 
other flowers have no sepals at all. The main function of the 
sepals is that of protection of the more delicate and mucli more 
important floral organs nearer the centre of the flower. In the 
case of the buttercup, for example, when the flower is young and 
unopened, the sepals, being on the outside, surround the inner 
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structures and protect them from rain, cold, etc. When the 
flower finally opens, the sepals help to hold the rest of the floral 
whorls together. In some flowers, however, the function of 
the sepals comes to an end when the flower-bud opens. This is 
demonstrated in the case of the poppy {Papaver) flower. Here 






HA4/ Of fLOWER COT LONCITUOINALLY 

Fio. 239. The Buttercup Flower. 


there are two sepals. They form a splendid protective covering 
when the poppy flower is still in bud ; but when the flower is 
opened the sepals soon fall off. The result is that the large red 
whorl of organs, called the petals, have little means of support, 
with the result that they are soon blown off by the wind. That 
is why poppy flowers soon ‘ drop ’ when they are gathered. 

In the buttercup, the next inner whorl to the calyx is the 
corolla. This is composed of usually five bright yellow, heart- 


THE FEOWEH 




shaped petals, though this m.n.l.cr varies sh(<Iitly. At the l.ase 
of each petal is a small sac which contains a sweet juicii called 
nectar. Therefore the sac is called a nectary. Insects visit 
tiowers chicHy to collect this nectar, and from it they make 
honov. The petals alternate in their positinn with tlie se))a s. 
Tliat is, between tlie five sepals there must be five spaees ; the 
]>etals are opposite these spaces ami not opposite the sepals 

themselves. 

Next in order to tlie petal whorl, passing inwards, comes 
several whorls of structures, yellow in colour and sliapod like 
Indian clubs. These whorls constitute wliat is collectively 
known as tlie androecium, but each separate strueture is called 
a stamen. The number of stamens in any one huttereiip flower 
is large, and tlie number varies considerably in different luitter- 
cup rtowers. ThLs is tpiitc different from tlie case of. say. tlie 
hyacinth, where the number of .stamens is constantly six. 

The innermost whorls of the buttercup etmstitute wliat is 
called the gynoecium. This is again comi>osed of an indefinite 
number of organs, each shaped more or less like a kiilney. with 
a hooked structure at the uppci‘ end. Kacli organ is called a 
carpel. 

The main function of tlic Mower, as has already been seen, is to 
produce male and female gametes and to allow male and female 
gametes to fuse together, thus producing the young embryo. It 
is therefore our business to <iiscover which of tlie Moral organs 
take part in this method of .sexual rcpro<luc tion. 

In the ca.se of tlie example just considered — the buttereuj^ — 
there are four sets of organs borne in wliorls ujion a reoejHaele. 
They are .sepals, petals, .stamens and carpels. Neither the 
sepals nor the petals have anything to do with the production of 
gametes. Therefore, as Moral organs, they are looked upon as 
being only of secondary importance. In fact, they are really so 
unimportant that in many cases of other Mowers they are 
absent altogether. For example, in the unisexual willow, the 
female flowers have no sepals, petals nor stamens and the male 
flower has only stamens, and no otlicr whorls. 

Although sepals and petals arc relatively unimportant, 
stamens and carpe/s are of the utmost importance, for it is these 
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organs whieli produce tlie gametes. The stamens are responsible 
for the production of male gametes, whereas the carpels are 
responsible for the production of the female gametes. In herma- 
phrodite flowens, like the buttercup, stamens and carpels are 
naturally present in each flower. On the other hand, in uni- 
sexual flowers, stamens only are present in the male flowers and 

carpels only in the female flowers. 

The botanist Nehemiah Grew, in 1670. was the first to suggest 


that the stamens and carpels are the male and female organs, 
respectively, of ])lants. Nevertheless, it was not until 1094 that 
another botanist, R. J- Camerarius. really discovered sex m 
plants. Although the details were not worked out until about 
150 years after this, as will be seen later in the chapter, the great 
Swedish botanist. Carl Linnaeus, accepted the work of Cameranus 
and concluded that the stamens and carpels were so important 
that he used them as the main basis for classifying the flowenng 

plants (see Chap. XXIV). 

If a stamen of tlie buttercup flower be dissected away from 
the flower and examined under a lens, it will be seen that it is 
composed of a Hne stalk which sweUs at the top into a long 
cylindrical structure. The stalk is called the filament, and c 
swollen head the anther. The latter is the more i.nportant part^ 
and the stalk serves to convey food materials to it from le p 
itself To emt a clear idea of how the stamen performs its im- 
portant function of the production of male gametes, ^ 

.'arv to examine the anther under the microscope, riieii it 

seen to be. not a solid mass of tissue (at any rate ' 

to be composed of four cavities which run 

When ripe, these cavities are filled with 'umdreds of s^icnca^ 
bodies called pollen grains. Pollen grains 

L seen when the process of fertilisation is 

Until then, it will be best, therefore, to leave the striictuie 

the stamen and consider that of the carpel. 

Externallv. the carpel of the buttercup looks like a tm> « 

kkhiev with a small hooked proiectlon 

main part is called the ovary and hooked projeoUo 
style. At the very tip of the style, the surface is sticky, x P 
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tion of the style is therefore called tlic stigma. 'I he ovary is 

composed of tissue enclosing a cavity. 

The ovary, tlierefore, is really a wall surrounding an ent;Iose(l 

space. This wall is often referred to as the ovary wall, h rom the 
base of the wall, an egg-shaped structure is borne on a small stalk 
and projects into the cavity of the ovary. This egg-shaped struc- 
ture is very important from the jioint of view of reproduction. 
It is called the ovule because, when it is ripe, it bears the female 
gamete, egg, or ovum. 


Diversity of Floral Structure 

There are, therefore, two most important parts to the flower : 
the stamen, containing the pollen grains, which is capable of pro- 
ducing the male cells, and the carpel, containing the ovule, which 
produces the female cell. In the process of reproduction, tlie 
next stage is the fusion of tlie male and female gametes. But 
fusion cannot take place unless the two gametes are in contact 
with each other. At the present stage they certainly arc not , for 
the pollen is in the anther and the ovule is in the carpel ; and both 
these organs are some distance away from each other. Thei efore, 
although the next fundamental stage is fusion, there are some 
mechanical processes necessary before this can take jilacc pio- 
cesses which will bring the two opposite gametes together. 

One of these mechanical stages is the bringing of the itollcn 
into contact with the carpel. This process is called pollination. 
The methods of pollination in flowering plants are manifold, 
and this is where the secondary organs, tlie petals, arc helpful. 
So, before considering jiollination and what happens after polli- 
nation takes place, it would be best to examine some different 
types of flowers, and see how these types effect the process of 
pollination. 

The various whorls of flowers vary in almost every conceiv- 
able way. It is naturally impossible to consider them all, but a 
few examples will give some idea of the diversity of structure. 


Calyx 

The calyx shows comparatively little diversity. The number 
of sepals composing it varies ; there are two in the poppy, three 
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in the lesser celandine, 
four in the wallflower and 
five in the buttercup. In 
a few cases, the sepals 
are numerous, as in the 
water-lily(A^y»ip^<^a alba), 
where they are arranged 
in a spiral whorl {Fig. 
240). 

Sometimes the sepals of 
the calyx are all joined to 
each other, forming a tube. 
This is well seen in the 
case of the primrose {Pri- 
mula vulgaris). There, the 
calyx forms a definite tube, 
but it is easy to see that it 
- _ „ is really composed of five 

sepals joined together, by looking at the five long teeth at the 

top of the calyx tube {Fig. 241). 



Fic. 240. The Water-lily. 

The spiral arranRcmont of the starnens 
and petals is shown by their insertions 
on tho ovary to the left {reduced). 
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Fig. 241. The PanmosE Flower. 
On the right, the calyx (enlarged). 
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being bright and attractive, the petals are no longer n 
such. In the marsh 
marigoUl pal- 

ustris)^ for example 
(Fig. 242). what looks 
like five large yellow 
petals are really 
sepals. In this flower 
and also in the cle- 
matis or traveller’s 
joy {Clematis vitalba), 
the petals are entirely 
absent. In the Christ- 
mas rose, the sepals arc petal- 
loid, being large and white; yet 
the petals are not absent but are 
reduced to small tubular nectaries 
in their correct position on the 
flower, that is, between the calyx 
and the androecium. 

Corolla 

It is in the corolla that one sees 
the greatest diversity of shape, 
colour and arrangement. 

In some flowers the petals are 
entirely absent, for example, the 
willow. l!\ many cases the petals 
join to form a tube, as in the 
primrose (Fig. 241). The number 
of petals, too, varies considerably, even more than in the 
case of the sepals. For example, the wallflower has four, 
the pink and the buttercup, five, and many have an indefinite 
number. 

Some flowers are regular in the arrangement of their petals. 
For example, in the case of the buttercup or the wallflower 



Fig. 242. The Marsh 
Marigold (reduced). 
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{Ckeiranthus Cheiri)^ the petals and, indeed, all the floral organs 
are symmetrical about any axis. That is, it does not matter in 
what vertical plane one cuts through the flower, the two halves 
produced are the images of each other. Such regular flowers 
are said to be actinomorphic (Fig. 243). 
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Qiiffimmjtic fi<e vUw wiUfowtt, 
throQfh iht ccn(/e(ac(inomorpfti<). 

Fio. 243. Flower of the 

AND THE Sweet 



OUgrtfnmatlc f»et ¥ltw o( twttt ptt. 

tfmmtuiciJ jrounrf «nt pitrit onff 
(hroufh iht (tnirtitftomorphic). 

WALLFLO^VER (ACTINOMORPHIC) 

Pea (zygomorphic). 


On the other hand, many flowers are irregular. In the 
sweet pea {Pisum), for example, there are five petals, but 
they are not all the same shape. Looking straight towaixls 
the inside of the flower, there is one large petal standing 
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,in at the back. It is larger and more spreading tlian any 

thVotho.i. and is called the standard. Tl.on there are 
two wing-like petals, one on eacli side of the staiulard. hath 
is called a wing. At the bottom are two still smaller petals, 
facing each other and appearing similar 
to a ship’s keel. The two together are 
therefore called the keel. In this flower 
it is quite obvious that there is only 
one vertical plane through which one 
could cut the flower in order to produce 
two symmetrical halves. The plane would 
pass down tlie middle of the standard and 
between tlie two wings and the two petals 
forming the keel. Such irregular flowers 
as these are said to be zygomorphic 
243). Violets and pansies are also 

examples of zygomorpliic flowers. In the 
violet, the largest petal has a long spur 
which projects backwards beyond the 
floral receptacles. At the bottom of this 
spur is a nectary. 

In a large number of flowers, it is im- 
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possible to tell the difference between the 
calyx and the corolla. Good examj)les of 
this are the tulip, bluebell, crocus, etc. 

(Fig. 244). The sepals are exactly the 
same shape and colour as the petals. 

There are, however, two whorls of these 
organs, an outer one of three and an 
inner one of three, which alternate with the three outer ones. 
Where it is impossible to distinguish between the calyx and 
corolla, the two sets of organs are grouped together and called 
the perianth. 


244. TukCroci’s. 

Note that in tl>o 
flowt-r tlie iK'riaiith is 
coidikxsimI of at) outer 
whorl of three aud an 
inner whoil of t hroe 
segintMits (rcilueccf). 

(A/U*r UdiUvn.) 


Stamens 

The androecium of the flower also shows a great diversity of 
structure, especially in number of stamens. We have already 
seen that the number is high and indefinite in the buttercup 
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(Fig. 239) ; so it is in the poppy and the rose. But in many 
cases the number is definite. In the deadnettle there are 

four ; wallflower, six ; 
hyacinth, six ; and 
pea, ten. Sometimes 
the filaments of the 
stamens differ in length 
in the same flower ; 
for example, the wall- 
flower has four long 
stamens and two short 
ones (Figs. 245 and 
246), and the white 
deadnettle {Lamium al- 
bum), two long and two 
short. 

In the buttercup, wall- 
flower, etc., the stamens 



Fia. 245. Vertical Section through 
Flower of Wallflower (enlarged). 

Note two of the long and the two sikort 
stamens, t, receptacle. 

{After Oliver.) 


are joined directly on to the receptacle (Figs. 239, 245, and 
246). In other cases, however, instead of being fixed to the 
receptacle, the stamens are joined on to the 
members of the perianth or on to the petals. 

In the bluebell, for example, the stamens 
are joined on to the perianth segments. There 
is one stamen on each perianth segment, 
thus giving six stamens in all (Fig. 247). 

Another example, which is even more curious, 
is that of the primrose. Here, the stamens, 
of which there are five, are joined on to the 
corolla tube some distance up. But the 
distance varies, in that in some flowers the 
stamens are about half-way up the tube, 
and the style of the ovary is long, thus Fig. 246 Pis-nL 
placing the stigma above the stamens : where- op Wall- 

as in other flowers, the stamens are fixed at flower, the Pet- 
the top of the coroUa tube and the style is 
short, thus placing the stigma below the (ajut Oliver.) 
stamens (Fig. 247). 
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In some flowers, the stamens are joined together as in the 
dandelion {Taraxacum), where there are five joined, thus form- 



Fio. 247. Longitudinal Sections thuouoh the Flowers 
OF THE Bluebell (left) and the two Tvfes of Primrose 


(right). 


ing a tube around the gynoecium (Fig. 248). In others, only some 
of the stamens are joined, as in the bird’s-foot trefoil {Lotus 





thowiftf tht nint 

ont fret sUmens 


Fig. 248. Flowers of the Dandelion (left) and 

Bird*s-foot Trefoil (right) 


comiculatus), where there are ten stamens, nine of which are 
joined and the tenth is free (Fig. 248). 
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Carpels 

The g 3 Tnoecium shows many interesting forms. One of the 
simplest is that of the buttercup, where all the carpels are 
separate. The number, too, is high and indefinite (Fig. 239). 
In many flowers, on the other hand, the carpels are few and 
definite in number, and are very often joined to each other. 

The methods of joining of the carpels are interesting but com- 
plicated. The best way to examine the various types would be 
first of all to imagine the carpel as an open leaf, bearing its 
ovules on the margins. It must be remembered, however, that 
ovules never are borne naked and exposed in this way in Angio- 
sperms ; but, starting with this hypothetical case, it is easy to see 
the various ways in which the ovules could conceivably become 
enclosed by the carpel, and then see if there are any examples to 
fit these ways actually existing in the plant kingdom. 

The simplest method for the open carpel to enclose its ovules 
would be to fold in half, thus bringing together its two margins, 
bearing the ovules. Then, imagine these margins to become 
joined to each other. Thus should we get one carpel enclosing 

one vertical line of ovules. This is exactly what we do get in many 
cases. In the bean { Vida Faba), for example, there is a series of 
about eight ovules arranged as one would expect them (Fig. 249). 

The next method of enclosure would be for two carpels, facing 
each other, to join at their margins. This would give two carpels 
forming an ovary with one common cavity into which the ovules 
would project from two longitudinal rows. This is the case in the 
gooseberry (Ribes Grossularia) (Fig. 249). A variation of this is 
seen in the tomato (Solarium lycopersicvm). Here, the margins, 
four in all, two from each carpel, meet at a common centre. 
Thus there are two carpels, with two cavities, and a row of ovules 
projecting into each cavity. In many other cases the same 
method as that of the gooseberry applies, except 
three carpels, with a common cavity into which thr<^ ' 

dinal rows of ovules project. This is seen m the violet (1 lola) 

^^Thenthe variety similar to that of the tomato «cept that ^ 
has three carpels with three cavities, mto each of which on 
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Of carpels project, is als.. possible : inaeecl it is very co^on 
amongst flowers. It is seen, for example, in the lulip {lulxpa) 
(Fig *49) An even more eomp!ieat<‘(l lyf)e is seen in the j)rim- 
rose {Primula vulr/aris) (Fig. 249). Here, there arc five cari.elB 
joined together but the ovules, instead of forming rows at llie 







Fio. 249. Varioos Types of Ovaries cot across to show 

THE JoiNINi; OF THE CaHPEUS. 


fused carpellary margins, are borne on a projection from the base 
of the ovary cavity. 

The simple type of gynoecium where tlie carjiels are all free is 
called apocarpous, whereas the ovary which is composed of 
joined carpels is said to be syncarpous. 

The arrangement of the ovules within the syncarpous ovary is 
referred to as placentation, because that part of the carpel on 
which the ovules are borne is called the placenta. In the case of 
N 2 


U.E.B. 
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the gooseberry and violet, where by the method of carpellary 
fusion the ovules line the ovary wall in longitudinal rows, the 
placentation is said to be parietal. Where the fusion of car- 
pellary margins takes place all together at the centre, as in the 
tomato and tulip, the placentation is axile. The primrose, how- 
ever, is an example of the ovules being free from the ovary wall. 
Such placentation is therefore called free central (Fig. 250). 

In many flowers, the floral receptacle changes its shape so 
much that the relative position of the various whorls is entirely 
altered. In the simplest case, such as the buttercup, the 
gynoecium is at a higher level than aU the other whorls ; in other 


APOCARPOUS smcwous 



pcfltta} cxiu (ftt OLUoi 

Fio. 250. Various Types of Placentation seen in Trans- 
verse Section. 


words, the gyncecium is superior to them, whereas they aie 
inferior to the gynoecium. Since the other whorls are below the 
gynoecium, this flower is said to be hypogynous. In the opposite 
extreme, the receptacle becomes cup-shaped, witli the result 
that the whole of the gynoecium is inferior to the rest of the 
floral whorls, and the ovary wall fuses with the receptacle. 
This is seen in the pear flower, and is said to be epigynous. 
Then there is a stage intermediate between these two extremes, 
where the receptacle is only slightly cup-shaped, such as in the 
case of the lady’s mantle. This intermediate type is referred to 

as perigynous (Fig. 251). 


Representation of Floral Structure 
There are three important ways in which the structure of a 

flower is illustrated or represented. Tr„.pfprenoe 

One is by means of what is caUed a floral formula. By reference 
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to a floral formula it is possible to t<-ll («) whether a flower is 
actinomorphic or r.ygomor,.hic ■ (h) whether it has an inferior 
or a superior ovarv ; (r) the luimher of seiials. i-etals, stamens 
and carpels ; (</) whether any or all of these are free or joined. 

(a) Actinomorphy is rci)resented by the sign ©» and /a^o- 
moipiiY by 1 ; (/A an inferior ovary is represented by a line oyer 
the sign for the gvnceeinm, and a superior ovary by a line be- 
neath ; (c) sepals bv K, then the number, petals by C, then the 
number, androecii.rn by A, then number, and gyncreium by 
then number. If any of the jiarts are joined, then brackets are 

put around the nximbers concernetl. 



ANO J:^pu;YNtH*s (C*) Ki.ovvi:ks, 
{AjUr ^cfnm)>er.) 


The following floral formulae are examples ; 

buttercup {Ranunculus acris) : © Kb Co A 

wallflower {Cheiranthus Cheiri ) ; @ C4 ^4 + 2 ^£(2) 
pea {Pisum sativinn) ; i Kb Co .<4(10) (G2) 

Where there is a perianth and not two separate whorls of sepals 
and petals, the perianth is represented by P. Therefore the 
floral formula for the tulip is : 

© P3 + 3 .43+3 C(3). 

The second method of representing floral structure is by means 
of the longitudinal section. When drawing this, one must re- 
member that it is not half a flower whieh is to be represented but 
just those parts of the flower actually cut by the scalpel (Fig. 253). 

The third method of representation is the floral diagram. 
This is really a plan of the flower, ^ith certain portions shown in 
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section for the sake of clarity. If the 
are joined, they are represented as such by small brackets on the 


sepals, petals or stamens 







l©K5C5AooGa|®KMC4A«G@|tK(5)C5A(».& | ®PwA«Ga| 

flont 

tllHERCUf WAUfiOWEK FEA TVUP 

Fig. 252. Methods of REPRESE>mNG Floral Structure. 

diagram. This is not necessary in the case of the carpels since 
they are usually drawn more or less as they really appear m 
transverse section. A study of the examples shown will give an 
idea of how to draw floral diagrams (Fig. 252). 
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Pollination 

Having made a brief survey of the diversity of floral structure, 
we are now in a better position to cast our minds back and fol- 
low up the methods of pollination, and then go on to the process 
of fertilisation which leads to seed production. Pollination is tlie 
process whereby the pollen can be brought into such a position 
that the male gametes can apiuoach the eggs present in the 
ovules and thus bring about fusion. The i»osition which pollen 
takes up, in order to do this, is on the stigma of the ovary. 
The stigma is naturally sticky and thus, if the pollen can be 
brought into contact with it, the pollen will naturally adhere 

to it. 

The process of pollination can take place in one of two ways. 
Either the pollen from the stamen of a flower can pass to the 
stigma of the ovary of the same flower : or the pollen of one 
flower can pass to the ovary of a different flower. The former is 
called self-pollination, and the latter, cross-pollination. It will 
be seen in Chap. XXIV that cross-pollination has many advan- 
tages over self-pollination, and that by far the majority of 
plants use this method. In fact, many flowers arc so constructed 
that they may not only increase their chances of cross-pollina- 
tion, but also prevent self-pollination. 

When the pollen is ripe and thus ready to pollinate a flower, it 
becomes dry, within the sacs of the anther head. Then the 
anther becomes ruptured longitudinally and the pollen is thus 
exposed to the air (Fig. 253). 

Self-Pollination 

In self-pollinated flowers, the exposed pollen merely drops by 
virtue of its own weight on to the stigma. The duckweed is a 
good example of a self-pollinating flow’er. Although self-polli- 
nation is never so desirable to a plant as cross-pollination, 
some plants, if cross-pollination for some reason or another 
does not take place, resort to special methods in order to force 
self-pollination. There are two curious examples of this. In 
the flower of love-in-a-mist {Nigella), a beautiful blue, garden 
flower, the styles of the carpels are much longer than the 
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stamens ; so it is impossible for the pollen naturally to fall on 
the stigma» which is situated at the top of the style. Therefore, 
when the pollen is ripe, if cross-pollination has not taken place, 
the styles gradually bend backwards until their stigmas are 
brought into contact with the exposed pollen on the anther, just 
like an elephant can bend its trunk backwards to its rider in 





STAMEN CUT TRANSVERSEU TRANSVERSE SBCTION THROUGH ANTHER 

THROUCH AHTHEJi HEAD HEAD OF RtPE STAMEN WWCH 

HAS BECOME RUPTURED. THUS 
exposing the ROUEN 

Fio. 253. A Tvpicai. Stamen. 

order to take a bun. In the sweet violet, there is an even more 
efficient method of enforcing self-pollination. In the norma 
flowers of this beautiful plant, cross-pollination usually takes 
place But very often certain flowers are produced winch always 
remain in bud. They never open and are very inconspicuous. 
Such flowers are said to be cleistogamic. Although they never 
open, stamens and carpels are present inside them. Thus, when 
the pollen is ripe and the anther becomes ruptured, the poUen 
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has no choice other than to fall on the stigma of its own 
flower. 

Cross -pollination 

Many plants devise most wonderful mcclianisms to ensure 
cross-pollination ; and some go even still furtlier and by various 

methods, actuallv make self-pollination impossible. 1 he .simplest 

obstacle to self-pollination is that in which pollen, wlien placed 
on the stitnna of the same flower, cannot produce gametes, for 
some unknown reason. This method, however, is not common. 
A more common method is to ensure that tiie stamens of a flow<*r 
and the stigmas of the same flower ripen at different limes : for 
fertilisation is impossible unless both male and female mgans 
are ripe simultaneously. A good examiile of this is seen in tlie 
plantain {Planiago lanceolata). The flowers of this plant are 
borne in a spike-like inflorescence. In all the flowers, the ear- 
pels ripen first. Then tlie stamens begin to ripen, but from the 
bottom upwards, with the result that the pollen can never fall 
on the stigmas (Fig. 232). 


Wind Pollination 

The methods of cross-pollination are extremely interesting. 
The simplest method is by wind. This is very common amongst 
plants with unisexual flow-ers, such as sycamore {Acer pseudo^ 
platanus) and hazel {Corylus avellana) (Fig. 254). In the latter, 
the male flow'ers, which, of cour.se, produce the pollen, are borne 
in inflorescences familiarly known as catkins. The female flowers 
are far less conspicuous. When the pollen is ripe and exposed on 
the ruptured anthers, it is easily blown off by the wdnd. since the 
pollen is so dry. That is why in early spring it is q\iite a common 
sight, on w'indy days, to see clouds of pollen being blown from 
catkin-bearing hazel bushes. Naturally, the chances of any one 
pollen grain reaching the stigma of a female flow’er are very re- 
mote in this method. Therefore, thousands of times more pollen 
is produced than is actually required, since there is a great 
mortality amongst the pollen grains. This is, therefore, a very 
wasteful method. Wind pollination is usual among most 
British trees and grasses. 
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Insect Pollination 


A more efficient method of cross-pollination involves the use of 
insects, chiefly bees, wasps, butterflies, moths, flies and beetles, 
as the agents of distribution of the pollen. It is quite clear that 
these animals can easily collect pollen on their hairy backs and 
legs, when visiting a flower for its nectar. Then, as the insects 
pass on to another flower, the pollen collected from the first is 



Fio. 254. Hazel. 

1 Branch with male and female catkins ; 2, group of fruits ; 

3 bract with two female flowers (note the long styles) ; 4, male 
flower ; 5, stamen ; 6. fruit removed from cup. 

(AfUr Stratburger.) 


rubbed on to the stigma of the next. This is what happens m its 

simplest form in the case of the buttercup. 

Some flowers, however, are prepared for the msect, and 

various devices in the flowers make pollination, by means of the 


insect, certain. 4.u«^ Tt 

First of all, of course, flowers must attract insects to them. 

is scarcely sufficient to have the nectar ready for them, for until 

the insects actually go to a flower, they cannot be ^ 

know that nectar is to be found there. Insects are attracted m 
two chief ways. One is by the bright, attractive colours of the 
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petals. This is one of the functions of tlic jietuls of most (Iftwers. 
The other way is to produce the deli<;ate perfume so familuir m 
many flowers'. Insects are attracte<l hy this lu-rfume ; in fact, 
scent attracts insects more surely than hri^lit < olourH do. 

Flics and beetles, sometimes used in cross-jxdliiiation. have 
only short tonpies, which are, therefore, usefid only to widely 
open flowers, like the buttercup. Bees an<l huttcrllics. on llic 
other hand, have loop tonpues. The flowers tiiat attract 
these, therefore, usually have their nevtar deei)ly sea1<*d, so 
that the insect has to jmsh its way ripht into the flower. Tims, 
the flower makes sure that the insect touches both anth<*r and 

stienjas. 

very pretty special adaptation to insect pt)llination is seen 
m the highly zypomorphic flower of the sape i)lant {Safria). In 
this flower, the stamens ripen before the earju ls. Tliere are two 
stamens. Each stamen is shai)ed in sueli a manner as to ensure 
pollination. The tilament is shaped like a T. The antluT-head is 
at the end of one of the hranches of the T only, tin* upper one. 


The style of the ovary is long an<l reaches out above the stamens : 
BO that it is not in the w'ay of the insect. The jjctals arc joined to 
form a tube, at the base of which is the nectar. 'Ihc lips of tlu^ 
petals, how’cver. protrude ; and the lower one forc*es itself out- 
wards to form a landing stage for the insect. When the insect 
has landed, it forces its head down the corolla tube to pet at 
the nectar. In doing so, it pushes against the lower hrancli of 
the T-shaped anther, which then acts as a lever, and the ujipcr 
branch with its exposed pollen is forced over and touches the 
insect’s back, thus brushing the pollen on it. Dxirinp this time, 
the style is above the insect and is not touch wl. This docs not 
matter, for the time being, since the carpels are not ripe. How- 
ever, after the insect has gone and taken the pollen away on its 
back, the stamens die, and then the style ripens and bends for- 
ward. By so doing it gets into the direct line of attack of the 
next insect which comes along. The stigma brushes the back of 
the insect, and thus collects some of the pollen from its back 
(Fig. 255). 

Sterility of fruit trees is a widespread evil. This is due 
chiefly to lack of pollination, through the inactivity of insects, 
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especially humble bees. The Royal Horticultural Society has 
issued suggestions for dealing with this trouble. For example, 
bees prefer cherry flowers to those of currants and gooseberries. 
Therefore these insects will not visit such shrubs if they are in 
the vicinity of cherry trees. Many insects, too, will visit the 



Fio. 255. Insect Tolunation in the Sage. 

edges but not the centre of a large orchard. It is therefore sug- 
gested that hives of bees should be kept, here and there, amongst 

the trees of such an orchard. 


Fertilisation 

Now having got the pollen on the stigma of the ovary, the 

nextT-blem 1^0 see how the male gametes from he po len 

get to the female gametes of the ovules 

The whole process is looked upon as one of fe^ihsation an 
strange to relate, although the function of the sexual mgans 
recognised in the seventeenth century, detaUed knowledge of th 
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process dates hack to loss tha., a lo.n.lro.l years apo. I o. 1 .1 is. - 
Lnin plants was liist of all d.-s,., il,o<l l.y tl.o Italian na iiralisl 
G. B. Amici, in 182:! Imt tlie pr.Kioss was not roally imdoistood 
until 184t). when mueli more work wan done oii it hy tlie Kiij-IihIi 

botanist, Robert Brown. 

It has aircadv l.ecn seen that tl.o oviilo is i.saally inoro or loss 
epa-shaped. When it is ripe and road.v for fortilisation. it oon- 

tains one female pamote, the opp. Its stri.ol.iro, at thatstapo. is 
somewhat complex. The ripe oviih- is <-omposod of an oval mass 
of small naroncliymatous cells called tlie nucellus. Snrroiindinj; 
tliis are two layers of cells or coats called integuments. At the 
far end of the ovule, the integuments are pierced hy a small pore 
called the micropyle ; thus, at the micropyle the nueellus is ex- 
posed. Embedded in tlie tissue of the mieelhis is a large oval 
sac called the embryo sac, for. when fertilisation has taken pla<e, 
thi.s sac will contain the young emhryonic jilant. The whole 
structure of the ovule can he better imagined if it is compared 
with a plum, althougli the relative dimensions would he dif- 
ferent ; for example, the ovule is microscojiic in size, hut it will 
help us to understand tliis complicate<! struetiire. The fleshy 
part of the plum represents the nucellus. Ihe ovoid stone le- 
presents the embryo sac, though the former is tliick and solid, 
whereas the latter is very delicate and contains il fluid. The skin 
of the plum represents the two layers of integuments. Ihen 
imagine the skin of the plum pierced at the end opposite the 
stalk to expose the flesh, and we liavc the micropyle. 

Inside the embryo sac are several cells, but only two of them 
are of the utmost importance. The one near the micropylar end 
of the sac is the female gamete, or egg : and the one in the centre 
of the sac is called the endosperm nucleus. 

Now, the ovule is ready for its egg to be fertilised. The next 
stage, therefore, is to get the male gamete from the pollen grain 
on the stigma, to this egg. The egg is passive and does not move. 
It is the male gamete that has to do the moving. This is done 
by the pollen grain growing and producing a long tube, called the 
pollen tube, which grows down the style. In order to do this, it 
must have nourishment, and it gets this from the sugary sub- 
stances present in the style. The tube continues to grow until 
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it reaches the cavity of the ovary. Then it passes across this 
cavity, and the end of the pollen tube forces its way through the 
micropyle of the ovule into the embryo sac. 

Now, the pollen tube contains several nuclei, two of which pass 
down it and, when the end of the pollen tube gets into the 
embryo sac, it bursts, with the result that the two cells from the 
pollen grain are let loose into the embryo sac. One of these cells 
is the male gamete or sperm. This goes to the female gamete or 
egg, and fuses with it. Thus the egg has the necessary stimulus 
to divide and it then begins to do so. The other cell from the 
pollen grain fuses with the endosperm nucleus, which also begins 
to divide and produce new tissue. 

Sometimes more than one pollen tube begins to grow down 
through the style ; but as soon as one pierces the micropyle, the 
others die (Fig. 256). 

The Seed 

Thus fertilisation is completed, and we now have two cells 
inside the embryo sac capable of dividing and producing new 
tissue. They both do so. But, in order to carry on, they must 
have nourishment. They obtain this by absorbing the tissue of 
the surrounding nucellus. As the fertilised egg divides and 
divides, producing new tissue, the tissue gradually assumes the 
shape of a young embryonic plant. It has a young shoot called 
the plumule and a young root called the radicle. 

But, why is the other cell, the endosperm cell, dividing ? 
This is producing new tissue upon which the young plant may 

feed later on. This tissue is called endosperm. 

While all this is going on, the nucellus is being used up, until 
it finally disappears. The result is, in the end, there is no 
nucellus left, and the embryo together with its food supply, the 
endosperm, is left alone in the ovule, surrounded by the inter- 
ments. The integuments themselves usually become hardened, 
so that all that is left now is a young, undeveloped plant ot 
embryo and its food reserve or endosperm, surrounded by a hard 
coat which is now called the testa. This complete structur^ 
which is clearly formed from the o\mle after fertilisation, is no 

called the seed. 
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When the-^^oung embryo is fully developed within the seed, 
the seed may be so^ti in the ground. In order fully to develop, 
sometimes the embryo uses up all the endosperm made for its 
benefit. In this case, the ripe seed contains no endosperm. 
Such a seed is said to be non-endospermous or exalbuminous. 
This is so in the case of the bean, pea, and apple, etc. 



embryo 





usu 


..— embryo 


CASTOR OIL (ALBUMINOUS) 


APPLE (EXALBUMINOUS) 


Fig. 257. Longitudinal Section through Castor Oil and 

ATJTir r. 


(Fig. 257). In many other cases, however, the embryo does not 
use up all the endosperm, so that the ripe seed contains not only 
the embryo but also a certain amount of endosperm. Thiw the 
young plant stiU has more food to start with, after the seed is 
sown; than the young plant which develops from an exalbu- 
minous seed has. Such a seed is said to be endospermous o 

albuminous. There are many examples of this type, such as 

eoeo-nut, wheat, castor oU, etc. (Fig. 257). The chemical nature 
of endosperm varies with the species of plant. 
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o The Fruit 

All the time that the ovules are <le\ clopinti into seeds the 
carpellary or ovary wall is getting stron^jer and stionfzer. so tliat 
when the seeds are ripe, the ovary wall is strong; enough to con- 
tain them. Sometimes the ovary wall develops into a thick and 
hard, or a thick and fleshy, tissue (Cliaj). XIX ). 

The whole ovarj’, with its developed \yall. containing the seeds 
inside, now forms what is called tlie friiit- The mimher of seeds 
in any one fruit depends not only upon the number of ovules 
originally in the ovary, but also upon the number of ovules that 



o»irf owtti 




(fuii 

Fio. 258. Ovary and Fruit of thk Pka. 


have actually been fertilised. In the carpel of the buttercup 
there is one ovule, therefore there is one seed in its fruit. In the 
* ovary of the pea, there are about eight ovules ; therefore, as is 
well known, in the fruit, which forms a pod, there are as many 
seeds, unless some have not been fertilised (Fig. 258). 

Naturally a large number of pollen grains get on the stigma, 
and they all begin to develop pollen tubes ; but only the number 
of tubes corresponding to the number of ovules succeed in pene- 
trating micropyles. 

It is very helpful, in order to understand tliis important, but 
difficult, process of fertilisation, to name the various parts of the 
ovary concerned, and see what they all form after fertilisation. 
After fertilisation, the egg becomes the young embryonic plant ; 
the endosperm nucleus forms the endosperm or food reserve, 
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unless it is all used up in the development of the embryo ; the 
nucellus disappears ; the integuments form the testa ; and the 
micropyle of the ovule remains as a micropyle in the testa of the 
seed. It can be proved that seeds have a micropyle by soaking 
them — for example, bean seeds — in water for about twenty -four 
hours. Then take one out and squ^ze it, and the water will be 
seen to ooze out of the micropyle. 'TAU these structures of the 
ovule together form the seed. The ovary wall becomes the fruit 
wall, which is called the pericarp, and the whole ovary, which 
contains all these structures, becomes the fruit. 

While the fruit is forming, the rest of the floral organs, that is, 
stamens, petals, and sepals, die away, since they are no longer 
required. In some cases, however, certain organs persist, 
usually the sepals. Two examples of such exceptions are very 
familiar. In the garden pea, the fruit is a pod. The long keel- 
shaped structure forms the pericarp, which, before fertilisation, 
formed the ovary wall. Inside are the seeds. But, at the base of 
the pod, the five sepals are seen still to persist even in the ri^t 
of fruits. In the tomato, the ovary wall, after fertilisation, 
develops into a bright red fleshy pericarp enclosing the seeds ; 
but again the sepals persist at the base of this pericarp. 


PRACTICAL WORK 
(See also Appendix I) 

In the study of flowers and their structure, it is important to 
note that, since plant classification depends to such a great extent 
upon floral structure, field work is practically essential here. 

^Flowers should be gathered during walks or 
and detailed notes of their habit an^d habitat 

actual study of the flowers can then be made at home or m the 
faboratory.^It is recommended that a herbarium be started at 

this stage. , , 

1 . Examine the inflorescence of the buttercup. Note how simple 
it is Compare this inflorescence with that of the l 

that'in this case, each flower is borne on a short s^^P® , * Make 
of which are joined to a mam flower-stalk (peduncle). 

drawings of those inflorescences* ^ 

2 Collect a large number of plants, with va^ing types ^ 
floLcences Make detailed, labelled drawing ^ ^ 

them according to the type of inflorescence they represent. 

The chTef t|pes of inflorescence to be examined are : spike. 
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raceme, panicle, corymb, umbel, compouml nrnbH. copiluhim. 

monochasial cvmo arnl <liclmsial <'yiiu‘. 

Wiicn oxarnininp ibcsc infl«)r<‘sc(‘ncr-s, note esj)ccmlly tl.e 
peduncle, pedicels, and bracts, and ll.eir relat i ve i»os.f ions : <lo 
not, at this sta^;o, spend too inueb tune on the details of floral 

structure. , , 1*1 

From the specimens examinefl and drauin^'s inn«le. desenhe the 

various types of inflorescences in flowering' plants. 

3. Make a detailed exaininut ion of a relat i\ ely simjile flower, for 

example, the buttercup. 

The structure of the flower is best ayiprei iatecl by making earelul 
drawings as <lirect(*d. The ilrawings should be large and in suf- 
ficient detail to show the shape and structure of the vuriou.s 

organs and their relation to each other. _ 

Fir.st make a drawing of the <roinplet(‘ flower, noting t.specially 
the number, arrangement, sliapii aiul colour of eiich set ol organs, 
namely, sepals, petals, stamens and carpels, 'riuai diss<*et the 
flower un<I make enlarged ilrawings of a specimen of laieh organ. 
Note tliat the .sepal is pale green, hoat shaped, and <-overed on the 
outside with hairs. The petals are yellow. larg<‘r than the sepals, 
heart-shaped, and oacli boars a nectary at its base. Each sfanum is 
divided into two main portions, the filament and the ant her head ; 
wherea.s the carj>els are free aii<l each is coiiiposial of an ovary, a 
style nn<l a stigma. 

Haifa flower shoukl then be <Irawn. Tliis sliows the relative 
positions of the various organs of (*acb whorl as they arc* set upon 
the receptacle. This should be followed by a true longitudinal 
section, which inciicates only thosc^ organs through whitdi the 
scalpel passes when cutting tlie flower longitudinally. 

A floral diagram should then he drawn, and the wliole study com- 
pleted with a floral formula. In these drawings, colours may be 
used, especially in tlie ca.so of (he true longitudinal section and the 
floral diagram. However, it must be realised that. wbere\’or pos- 
sible, one should n\'oid using colours, since tliis usually involves 
sketchy diagrams unless meticulous care is taken, and much 
necessary detail is lost. 

4. If possible, examine prepared microscope slides of an anther- 
head in transverse section, and an ovule in transverse and longi- 
tudinal sections. Note especially the pollen in the former and tho 
embryo sac containing the egg cell in the latter. 

5. Study the diversity of floral structure among flowering plants. 
Almost any number of types may be chosen, and each of these 
should then be thoroughly examined, drawn and describeil as in 
the case of the buttercup. Points of comparison anti contrast 
should especially be emphasised. 

Where time is very limited, good examples to choose would be : 
buttercup, wallflower, pea, bluebell and primrose. 

Flowers showing various adaptations for pollination should also 
be examined. 


CHAPTER XIX 


FRUIT AND FRUIT CULTIVATION 

The fruit is the complete structure formed by the ovary after 
the fertilisation has taken place. It contains the seeds, each one 
of which is the result of development of an ovule after fertilisation. 

The fruits of flowering plants assume various forms, many of 
which are familiar, since they form articles of diet. In some 
cases, seeds are distributed naked, but more often they are shed 
from the fruit. In this case, it is the fruit which is distri- 
buted and carries the seed with it. Many fruits are modified 
in structure in order to enable them to be distributed by some 
means or other. In some cases, owing to the special structure of 
the fruit, the seeds become distributed or disseminated over 
miles of country. The best way to examine this is first of all to 
study the various types of fruit, and then see how some types 
are adapted for dispersal. 

All fruits can be divided into two genera! groups, dry, and 
fleshy or succulent. 

Dry fruits can again be subdivided into two other groups, 
according to, whether they are capable of opening by some 
mechanism or another, in order to allow the seeds to escape, or 
not. Those fruits which are capable of opening mechanicafly are 
said to dehisce, and are therefore described as being dehiscent. 
Those fruits which are incapable of opening, to allow the escape 
of seeds, are indehiscent. 

Dry, Indehrscent Fruits 

The indehiscent fruits are the simplest types, and one of the 
simplest types of all is that of the buttercup. Here, each car- 
pel forms a separate fruit, since the carpels are all separate. 
After fertilisation, the carpellary wall undergoes no special 
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change, so that the fruit is simply a single seed surrounded by 
the carpellary wall, which, after fertilisation, undergoes no eliangc 
other than that of hardening, in order to protect tlie young seed 
inside. This type of fruit is called an achene, and it is incapable 
of opening of its own accord to allow tlie seed inside to 
escape. When it is necessary that the seed be sown in the soil 
therefore, the whole fruit has to be sown. an<l l)efore the young 
embryo can begin to dcveloj), the fr\iit wall, or i>ericari), has to 
rot away. Other examples 
of achenes are seen in the 
anemone and the rose. In 
the latter, the achenes are en- 
closed in the red receptacle. 

Achenes are all flattened, 
dry, tough structures, and 
are invariably formed from 
single, free carpels (Fig. 259). 

Ovaries wliich are formed 
from several carpels joined to- 
gether never form achenes. 

The flowers of the butter- 
cup and the strawberry plant 
are very similar in structure. 

Both contain an indefinite 
number of free carpels, which 
are very similar in shape and size. W^e should naturally, 
therefore, expect the fruit of the two plants to be similar ; 
yet, on casual observation, they seem very different. The 
buttercup flower, after fertilisation, leaves a collection of 
fruit in the form of dry achenes, on a slightly swollen receptacle. 
What is usually referred to as the strawberry ' fruit,’ on the other 
hand, is a large, red, swollen, j\iicy structure bearing what 
appear to be seeds on its surface. Now, actually, the fruit of the 
strawberry is very similar to that of the buttercup : and this is 
so, because what is usually referred to as the ' fruit ’ of the straw- 
berry is not the fruit at all. This is just one of several cases 
where the fruiterer is wrong when he calls a strawberry a fruit. 
It is neither a fruit nor is it a berry. Another example of such a 



Fio. 250. CoLi.EcTivE Fkuxt of the 

Rose. 

On tlio riiilit, a longitudinal sec- 
tion, showing a fh*shy, hollow axis («') 
bearing the achenes (Jr.) 

{After Duchiirtre.) 
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mistake in everyday nomenclature is rhubarb {Rheum officinale) 
as used in cooking, which is usually classed as fruit, whereas we 
already know that this is not the case. It is the petiole of the 
leaf ; and therefore a vegetative structure. 

The structure of the strawberry can easily be deduced from 


that of the buttercup. Imagine the receptacle of the fertilised 
buttercup swelling to a size about a hundred times that of 
the normal one. Then imagine it to become red and juicy, 



and we should then have a large, red, 
juicy receptacle with the achenes on 
its surface. That is exactly what we 
have in the case of the strawberry. The 
so-called ‘ fruit ’ is really a very much 
swollen receptacle, and the so-called 
‘ seeds ’ are really fruits in the form of 
very small achenes. Thus, the famihar 
red strawberry is really a swollen re- 
ceptacle bearing many fruits on its 


Fio. 260. Succulent 
Receptacle of the 
Strawberry, bearing 
MANY Fruits (Achenes). 


surface (Fig. 260). 

The strawberry is cultivated for its 
luscious, so-called ‘ fruit ’ in many parts 


(Afur Fiouier.) world. The cultivated plant is a 


variety of the wild strawberry {Fragaria vesca), common in 

hedgerows and on sunny banks. 

The strawberry plants require a good, well-manured soil with, 
in Great Britain, a southern aspect, for the ripening ‘ fruits ’ re- 
quire warmth and light. Plants are seldom reproduced from 
seeds in cultivation. Runners, the vegetative means of repro- 
duction described in Chap. IV, are more frequently utili^. 
The runners are usually pegged to the soil at the nodes, thus 
ensuring the development of the necessary adventitious roote. 
Often, the runner is led to a pot, and pegged to the soil in the 
pot. When the young plant has established itself, the runner is 
severed, and the new young plant allowed to develop in a green- 
house. The name ‘ strawberry ’ was given to this plant because 
after the flowers have opefied, the plants are surrounded with 
straw so that the ‘ fruit ’ shall not become contammated by 
contact with the soil, and also to reduce the ravaging effects o 
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slugs and snails. The use of straw is not so wi(le.s])rea<l nowadays, 
for the ‘ berries ’ usually ripen too quickly to warrant it. 

The variety of strawberry favoured in (Ireat liritain is called 
Royal Sovereign. It gives a large, luscious ‘ fruit.’ Strawberry 
cultivation is more common in the south of Kngland than the 
north, since the ripening fruit nee<ls plenty of warm sunsliine 
(Fig. 261). Nevertheless, in certain parts of Scotland, especially 
the Clyde valley, strawberry cultivation is a thriving industry, 





Fio. 261. In a Strawbekry Fielp. 


(Photo. A. H. hattin.y 

supplying the raw materials for the famous jam-making industry 
of Paisley. About 90 per cent, of the total strawberries consumed 
in Great Britain are grown in her own strawberry fields. In the 
south, the main regions of cultivation are around King’s Lynn 
and Spalding in Kent and around Botley, Fareham and Swan- 
wick in Hampshire. Kent usually produces a greater yield than 
Hampshire. About 800,000 cwt. of strawberries are consumed 
in Great Britain every year. 

The strawberry is attacked by several forms of disease. 
The chief are the eel-worm disease, caused by an animal 
which attacks the plant through the roots, and certain fungal 
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. i diseases which attack it through 

^/l /f leaves. Research on the prob- 

\ f! lems of strawberry diseases is going 

^ Ifi J 1 \\\ Long Ashton Fruit Re- 

\\\ /// n VwBl search Station, Bristol, and there 

\||^ ^ ^ special strawberry experi- 

I A mental station at Botley in Hamp- 

" ^ The strawberry ‘ fruit ’ is com- 

Fio. 262. Flower and Fruit posed of about 90 per cent., by 
(Samara) of the Ash. 

value lies in its iron content, which helps in the production of 
healthy blood, and its vitamin C content. 


Fto. 263. Ash Twios in rtun.M.-. >.**•* 

{Photo. Henrv Irving.) 

Closely related to the achene is the fruit called the sama''®- 

“S s;, .1.., .h.~ « °"'y •» -0 ’S: ss™".: 

formed from one carpel containing one ovule. The difference 
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between the achcne ami the samara is that, wh.Teas the periearp 
^the former is formed from the <arp.-llary wa I ,m.d,ar.K<sl 
except that it becomes hardened, m tlie latter the eaipe ary 
wall becomes not only hanlcned, 
but also extended at the top 
into a long, flattenotl, wing-like 
structure (Fig. 262). A good 
example of a samara is .seen 
in the fruit of the ash {Frax- 

which hangs from 
the tree in large bunches, after 



'2i\A. Two VuriTS, 

. III* TWO SaMAJ<A.S. 


fertilisation (Fig. 2(511). The -u i 

reason for the extension of the pericarp into a wing will >e 

examined later. The fruit of the sycamore (.4ccr pseudo- 

platanus) is also a samara, but in this case very o ten wo 



s'c. 


Fig. 265. One Sycamore Samara cut in Section. 


S.C., seed coat, represented by 
h, lining of hair ; U, radicle ; 
cotyledons. 


dotted line ; f.w., pericarp ; 
p/., plviinule ; cut. 1, cot. 2, 


and sometimes three samaras fuse slightly at their swollen 
bases (Figs. 264 and 265). 

Another type of fruit closely related to the achene is the nut. 
In this case, normally there is only one seed present, thus showing 
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that the ovary was originally formed from one carpel. The 
pericarp becomes very hard and woody. The term ‘ nut ’ is 
often popularly applied to other types of fruit, such as the coco- 
nut and walnut, which are not true nuts at all, as will be seen 
later. A good example of a true nut is the hazel {Coryllus 
avellana). The shell is the hardened pericarp, and the kernel 
is the seed. The carpel contains two ovules, but usually only 
one of these develops into a seed, thus giving one kernel ; but 
sometimes both ovules are fertihsed and then we get a nut with 

two kernels. The nut is situated in 
a large, green, leafy cup called a 
cupule, which is formed from bracts 
which persist after fertilisation (Fig. 
266 ). 

The hazel plant is normally a tree, 
but very often in Great Britain it is 
coppiced to form copses and hedges. 
The hazel nut is seldom cultivated 
since it grows in such profusion all 
Fig. 266. Fruit of the over the country. There is a variety , 
Hazel (Nut). however, called the filbert, which is 

a cultivated variety, bearing nuts which are longer and larger. 
It is cultivated in various parts of the south of England, especi- 
ally Kent. The plants are usually propagated by suckers, layering 
and grafting. Several other varieties of the hazel are cultivated 
in the United States. The hazel nut is used as a food, chiefly for 
the oils it contains. Many other true nuts, and other fruit 
erroneously classified as nuts, are used for the same purpose 
Also, in many cases, the oils are extracted for commercial 

purposes, as was seen in Chap. VI. t ■ ■ 

The schizocarp is an interesting type of indehiscent fruit m 

that it is formed from two or more carpels, and, when fully r^e, 
it splits into portions, each portion containing one seed. I? or 
example, the schizocarp of the maUow {Malva) and hollyhock is 
a round, bun-shaped structure ; when ripe, it spUts mto its one- 
seeded segments in a manner similar to the manner m which an 

ordinary round cake is cut. # .• 

The geranium shows an even more curious type of schizocarp. 
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Here, the ovary is composed of live, joined carpels. The style is 
long and tapering, and even when the fruit is ripe, the style per- 
sists as a tall spike (Fig. 2G7 a). Finally, the fruit splits at the base 
into its five one-sided portions. The central portion of the per- 
sistent style remains rigitl, hut the outer tissues of the sts'Io aUo 
split from top to bottom into five luirtions, each portion l>eing 
joined at the base to one of the one-seeded portions of the fruit. 
When splitting is complete, each rihbon-like portion of the 



style begins to tear away from the central rigid portion, from the 
bottom upwards, carrying one of the seed-containing portions 
with it (Fig. 267 b). 


Dry, Dehiscent Fruits 

One of the simplest kind of dehiscent, or splitting fruit is that 
called the follicle. Examples of the follicle are seen in the marsh 
marigold {Caltha palustris), monkshood {Aconitum) (Fig. 268) and 
larkspur {Delphinium). Each follicle is formed from a single, 
free carpel, containing several ovules. After fertilisation and the 
complete ripening of the seeds, the fruit or follicle splits along the 
inner margin, that is the margin which bears the seeds, sometimes 
called the ventral suture as distinguished from the outer margin 
or dorsal suture. The split goes the whole length of the follicle, 
and thus the seeds are exposed to the air, ready for distribution. 

O B.S.B. 
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The legume, another dehiscent fruit, differs from the follicle 


in that it splits along both the inside margin (ventral suture) and 
the outside margin (dorsal suture), and the two halves of the 



Fig. 268. Fruit of Monks- 
hood (Follicles), before and 
AFTER Dehiscence. 


pericarp move apart, thus com- 
pletely exposing the ripe seeds. 
The legume, or pod, as it is some- 
times called, is typical of peas, 
beans, vetches, etc. (Fig. 269). 

Members of the wallflower 
family illustrate a curious fruit 
structure, owing to the presence 
in the ovary of an exceptional 
tissue. The ovary is formed by 
the fusion, along their margins, 


of two carpels, as in the gooseberry ; but, as distinguished from 
the latter, between the two fused carpels a wall of tissue is 
formed, called the false septum. This septum persists in the 
ripened fruit, in which we have, therefore, two cavities, instead 
of one, separated from each other by the false septum. In the 


wallflower, when the fruit is ripe, the « 

two parts of the pericarp, each corre- # 

spending to one carpellary wall, separate 

from the false septum, from the bottom 

upwards, leaving the seeds fixed to the 

exposed false septum. In a closely re- 'Ov 

lated plant, the shepherd’s purse, the 

fruit is similar, except that whereas in ^ 

the wallflower the fruit is long and flat, F.o^ 26 J)._ FBmToF_P-=A 

in the shepherd’s purse it is heart-shaped , (After Lord Avebury.) 
also, when the fruit is ripe, the two 

halves of the pericarp separate from the false septuin down- 
wards. Very similar to the waUflower fruit is that of 
{LuTUiria biennia) except that the fruit is flat and oval ^th the 
result that the exposed false septum is large, oval, 
paper. AU these types of fruit are classed as siliquas (Fig. 

The type of dehiscent fruit w hich shows the greater number o 
variations is that called the capsule. It is impossible to com 
Bider aU these variations (Fig. 271) ; but two good examples are 
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Kio. 270. Vaiuoi-s Tvpks (u Sii-iqi as. 

1, wfilHlowcr ; /i, c-rcss ; C. shephor<i‘s purso 

hotjcsty ; fC. sea-knit'. 

{A/Ur liaiUon.) 
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Fio. 271. Various Typks of Capsules. 

73, pansy, before and after dehiscence ; C, snap- 
dragon ; Z7, Ef scarlet pimpernel, before and aftei 

dehiscence. 

{After Slra^burger.) 
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seen in the poppy {Papaver) and the plantain. In the latter, the 
capsule is cone-shaped, which, when the seeds are ripe, opens by 
a transverse split. In the poppy, however, the capsule is of a 
very unique form (Fig. 272). It is formed from an indefinite 

number of joined carpels. The placenta- 
tion is parietal, but the longitudinal parts 
of the ovary wall, where the carpellary 
margins fuse (placenta), project some dis- 
tance into the eommon ovary cavity. The 
complete capsule is shaped like an inverted 
cone, with ridges down the outside marking 
the lines of fusion of the carpellary margins. 
Ridges also radiate at the top from the 
centre outwards. The top part of the ovary 
projects slightly beyond the edge, some- 
what like the eaves of a roof. On the side 
of the capsule, just beneath this projection, 
a series of perforations is seen, which form 
complete holes in the ovary wall. There is one hole for each fused 
carpel. The reason for the perforations will be examined later on. 

Succulent Fruits 

One of the simplest types of fleshy or succulent fruits is the 
berry. In this fruit, the whole pericarp becomes thick and fleshy. 
This fleshy pericarp is composed sometimes of more than one 
laver : but all of them are formed from masses of thin-walled 
tissue, all the cells of which usually contain plenty of food 
materials, especially sugar or starch. 

The Tomato 

The tomato is an example of a berry. This fruit is formed by 
the simple fusion of two carpels. When ripe, the pericarp be- 
comes very thick and juicy, and a viscous fluid is also secreted 
into the ovary cav^ities. The pericarp itself is usually divided 
into a thick, pale red mass of tissue, and an outer, thinner, but 

tougher, deep red tissue, the skin. 

This berry is the source of much food material and vitamins. 
For ripening, the fruit requires plenty of sunshine ; therefore, in 



Fig. 272. Fruit of 
Poppy (Capsule). 
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Great Britain, the plant is not a very great success wlien culti- 
vated outdoors ; but. in the greenhouse, the necessary warmth 
is supplied (Fig. 273). 

The tomato is really native to South America. It was brought 
to Europe at first by the Spaniards, when, for a long time, it was 
called the ‘ love apple.’ As a vegetable, it has only been popular 



Fio, 273. T()mat<ip:s rNi>KU Cui/j i vatu^n. 

Sutfopi Son«.) 


in Great Britain for about seventy years. Now, as the result 
of cultivation, there are about 150 varieties of this plant. It 
is a popular plant in market-gardening in the British Empire, 
the Continent and the United States. 

The canning of tomatoes is gradually becoming a thriving 
industry. In Great Britain, the most extensive areas of tomato 
cultivation are in the Lea Valley, around Worthing in Sussex, 
and in the Channel Islands. 

The plant is subject to several diseases, the chief ones being 
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caused either by a fungal parasite or a virus which attacks chiefly 
the leaves and the fruit. 


The Grape 

The fruit of the grape {Vitis vinifera) is also a berry. It is 
formed by two joined carpels and the pericarp becomes fleshy. 
There are two forms of grape used as dessert : the black and the 
green. As has already been seen, this plant vine is cultivated 
also for the purpose of wine, champagne and vinegar making. In 



Fig. 274. Frcits of the Grape (Berry). 


(Photo. A. II. Itastin.) 

Great Britain, it is usually grown in greenhouses owing to the 
high temperature required for the good development of the fruit. 
(Fig. 274). One of the largest grape vines in Great Britain is the 
famous vine at Hampton Court Palace. In the very south of 
England, especially in Devonshire and Cornwall, the plant some- 
times ripens satisfactorily in the open air. 

The so-called currants which are supplied by the grocer m the 
dried condition, and used in the making of cakes and puddings are 
not in any way to be confused with the black, red and white 
currants which are cultivated in gardens and fields in Gr^t 
Britain. Each type belongs to a totally different family of plants. 
The dried currant is related to other familiar dried fruits, such 
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as the raisin, sultana and muscatel. All those are berries, and the 
plants arc closely related to the graj)e vine. 

Dried currants, raisins, etc., are actually dried forms of grapes. 
They are the fruit of smaller vine plants wiiich are cultivatcfl for 
the purpose to a very large extent in the Itjnian Islands and on 
the mainland shores of the eastern Mediterranean. They are also 
cultivated in California in the United States. These small vines 
arc cultivated on the lower slopes of the hills, facing the sun. for 
they require a higher temperature than the ordinary grape vine 
does. The latter is often cultivated in the same districts, hut 
further up the slopes of the hills. An interesting operation in con- 
nexion with the cultivation of these small vines is that of ringing. 
In this process, small incisions right round ^ 

the stem arc made some distance down the 
shoot. The incisions go deeply enough to \ 

allow the hark, phloem and cambium to be 
removed. This is done just as flowering is 
commencing ; and by removing a ring of 
phloem in this way, the route for the tran- 
sport of foods is blocked (.see Chap. XII). 

Thus, the foods remain in the upper parts of 
the shoots, and give plentiful supply to the 
developing berries. 

The Currant 

The true currants (Ribes) as cultivated in 
Great Britain are the fruits of small deciduous 
shrubs (Fig. 275). They, also, arc berries. 

There are three types, black, white and red. ok 'thk ^CcitHA'Nx 
All three types are used chiefly in making (Rcuuv). 
puddings, tarts, jams, and other confections. ^’n/mVr.) 

Currant bushes are the subject of many important diseases. 
Some are fimgal, but the most important ones are due to insect 
parasites, the majority of which attack the unopened buds. 

The Banana 

The banana is also a berry {Musa sapientum). The plant, 
although it looks like a short tree, is really a herb. The stem is 
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an underground rhizome, and what looks like the aerial stem is 
nothing but the petioles of the gigantic leaves, sheathing around 
each other. The leaves are some of the largest known in 
Nature. The flowers are borne in long, pendulous inflorescences. 
They are unisexual, the female flowers being at the base of the 



Fio. 276. Banana is Fruit. 

(From the Collection, Itoyal Botanic Gardens. Keic, by permission of 

the Director.) 


% 


ueduncle, that is, nearest the ‘ steih,’ and the male flowers nearCT 
the tip of the peduncle. After fertiUsation, the female A®*® 
develop the w'Lll-known berries, which are formed from th^ 
ioined Carpels. The bunches of bananas, actually the lucres 
Coe after fertiUsation, as we see them in the fruiterer s shop^ 
are usually hung upside down, for the berries in Nature grow 
upright (Fig. 276). More than 200 different forms of banana 

are cultivated. 
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Citrus Fruit 

Oranges M(tlica).AWf\ grape- 

fruit {Citrus dccumana) are all closely related plants anti their 
fruits are al! berries. If any one of these fruits be cut in trans- 
verse section, they will be seen to lie eoinposetl of six or iiifire 
fused carpels, and. judging from the ixtsition of the seetls. the 
placentation of the ovary is axilc. The perieari* is divided into 



a tough outer skin, which contains many oil glands, and a very 
fleshy inner portion. All these plants arc tropical. Their culti- 
vation forms a great industry since so many fruits are exported. 
The fruits are cultiv'ated chieflv in California, the West Indies, 
Brazil, Palestine, along the Mediterranean coast, etc. (Fig. 277). 
Oranges are used chiefly as dessert, and in making marmalade 
and certain * soft ’ drinks. Lemons are used in cooking, and 
marmalade and lemonade-making. The grape-fruit is now be- 
coming more popular in Great Britain. All three of these fruits 
are of great importance, not only for their food value, but also 
for their high vitamin content (see Chap. XVIl). 

02 * 


B.E.B. 
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The cucumber {CiLCumis sativus) and marrow {Cucurbita Pepo) 
form fruit very similar to the berry, but in this case the fruit 
is formed from an ovary of three joined carpels, which is inferior. 
It is therefore called a pepo. 

The Plum, Cherry and Date 

Of great commercial importance are many types of the fruit 
called the drupe. Examples of the drupe are plum, cherry, date 
{Phoenix dactylifera) , peach {Pruntis Persica), and three others, 
commercially called nuts, though botanically they are not : the 

coco-nut {Cocos ntccif era) y walnut {Jnglans 
regia) and almond {Prunus Amygdalus). 

In the drupe, the fruit is formed from 
either one carpel or from three joined 
carpels. Whereas in the berry the whole 
pericarp becomes swollen and fleshy, in 
the case of the drupe the pericarp swells 
and becomes divided into several distinct 
layers. Not all these layers are fleshy, 
and in some cases, for example, the coco- 
nut, none of them is. The layers into 
which the pericarp of the drupe becomes 
divided are usually three in number : an 
outer one called the epicarp, an inner one called the endocarp and 
a layer between these two called the mesocarp. 

In the plum and cherry, the fruit is formed from one carpel 

(Fig. 278). The kernel inside the stone is actually the seed . It 

is surrounded by a thin papery testa. The epicarp is the to^gh 
skin. The mesocarp is the thick, fleshy edible portion, and the 
endocarp is lignified into a woody structure called the stone. 

Plum and cherry cultivation are important industries all over 
the world. The fruit is used as dessert and in puddings, tarts and 
jams. The canning and bottUng of both fruits are becommg very 
important industries. These industries are just begummg to 
develop in Great Britain, although in foreign countries they ha^ 
been estabUshed for some time past. In Great Bntam, plu 
trees are usually cultivated in orchards. The largest are^ to 
cultivation of these fruits are in the west ]VIidlands,Worcestersmr 



Fig. 278. Fruit of 
Cherry (Drupe) cut 
IN Section. 

{After Figuier.) 
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and Gloucestcr.sl.ire. The season for the ripe f. u.t extends frotn 
the beginning of August to the en.l of Hepten.hcr Before th 
British^eason conunences, many plums are imported from Spam, 

France and Belgium. i i , 

Plum trees are tlie subject of many diseases, mainly caused )> 

insect pests. The fruit grower i.s constantly waging a war against 
such pests, chieflv by spraying the trees with Bordeaux mixture, 
or lime and sulphur mixtures, wlien in leaf, or hmmg the tninUs 
during the winter, to prevent insect larvae from climbing Uicm, 
and thus getting at the leaves and buds upon wbieb they feed. 

Planting a fresh orebard is seldom done by means of plum 
seeds The usual metluKl of reproduction is the artificial vegeta- 
tive one of grafting. Cherries arc cultivated extensively in KenC 
It is interesting to note that, whereas plums are usually culti- 
vated on open .soil, cherries arc usually grown in grass orchards. 
Into these orchards sheep are often put to gru/.c, with the result 
that the soil is richly manured. This is done to a great extent 
in Kent, resulting in a considerable improvement of the fruit. 

Dates, apricots and peaches are tropical forms of drupes. 
They are cultivated extensively for tlieir food value and siiippcd 
abroad. The date and the apricot are used very often as fresh 
dessert. The peach is, too, hut, owing to its high cost of produc- 
tion, it is an expensive form of dessert. Ihe fleshy mcsocarps 
and endocarps of ajiricots and peaches arc canned, and more 
often reach the housewife in this form. The canning of this fruit 
is a very extensive industry in the countries where the plants arc 
grown, such as Australia, South Africa and the United States. 


The Walnut 

The walnut is not so familiar as a drupe, yet, if it is seen grow- 
ing, there is no doubting its being one. for the walnut familiar as 
a ‘ nut ’ is only part of the fruit, that is, the seed, enclosed in the ■ 
woody endocarp. The mcsocarp is very fleshy and green, and is 
surrounded by a thin epicarp. The fruit is formed from tw'O 
fused carpels in one cavity. As it ripens, the two large seed- 
leaves or cotyledons, which form the mass of the kernel, become 
divided by a thin partition, and sometimes even subdivided by 
partial cross partitions. Towards the end of June, that is, long 
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before the fruit is ripe, it is often collected and pickled. This is 
only possible, of course, before the woody endocarp is formed. 
If the drupe can be pierced easily by a needle, then it is not too 
ripe for pickling. 

The kernel of the ripe nut contains about 18 per cent protein, 
16 per cent carbohydrate and a very high percentage of fat. It 
therefore has a very high food value. The oil is extracted, 
especially in France, for the manufacture of paints. 

The walnut was cultivated before the time of Christ in China, 
and during the Middle Ages it was a great asset to farmers in 
Europe. In Germany and France to-day, the trees are culti- 
vated in orchards, and in Czechoslovakia they are grown along 
the highways and are the property of the village communities. 

To-day many walnuts come from China, and the south of 
Europe, especially Rumania, Italy, France and Spain. In the 
United States, especially California, the cultivation of the walnut 
is a quickly developing industry. In Great Britain, walnut culti- 
vation is not so extensive because the variety of walnuts which 
^vill grow are not very satisfactory. However, the Mimstry of 
Agriculture and the East Mailing Research Station in Kent are 
busy at present trying to obtain better varieties. 


The Almond 

The almond is another example of a drupe, though the portion 
used for food, either raw. salted, or in cake-making is only the 
seed The actual drupe is composed of a pericarp divided into 
two layers : an outer downy layer, the mesocarp, and an inner 
reticulated, stony sheU. Sometimes this stony shell ^mams 
surrounding the seed when the almond is sold, especially with 

‘ mixed nuts ’ at Christmas time. 

The almond is a native of western Asia and northern Mri ^ 
It has been known for many hundreds of years and is “^ntion^ 
in the Bible. The rod of Aaron was a branch of almond a 
even to-day the .Jews carry rods of almond in their synag g 
on certain of their religious festivals. There are two 
almond : the sweet, which is produced from the 
almond plant, and the bitter, which is produced ^ j 

flowered plant. The latter owes its bitterness to the presence o 
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the cyanogenetic glycoside, amyg.lalin. Almoml seeds contain 
about 50 per cent oil, and are tliereforc valuable as a food supid> . 
Almonds are cultivated in various parts of the world, including 
China, Japan and western Asia, but by far the greatest of the 
world's supply conies from California. 

The Coco-nut 

One of the most important drupes, from tlic commercial iioint 
of view, is that of the cocouiut. These drupes arc the fruits of tlie 



Fig. 270. Coco-nct P.vlms. 

{Photo. GUehrisl.) 


coco-nut palm (Figs. 279 and 2S0). This is a beautiful tree, 
attaining a height of 60 to 100 feet. The trunk is bare of leaves, 
but it terminates in a crown of most beautiful, large leaves, w’hich 
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are divided into many leaflets. This tree is very widely distri- 
buted in tropical countries, sometimes being so dense as to 
dominate the scenery for miles around. It prefers to live, how- 
ever, near the seashore. Coco-nut palms are the dominant plants 
of many parts of India and especially Ceylon, Africa, the 

East Indies, West Indies, 
tropical America, and the 
Pacific Islands, especially 
the Hawaiian group. 

The drupe itself is com- 
posed of a very large peri- 
carp, formed by the fusion 
of three carpels, but only 
one of the ovules usually 
develops into the seed. 
The pericarp is roughly 
triangular in cross-section, 
and is 15 to 20 inches in 
length (Fig. 281). It is 
divided into three layers : 
an outer, thin, tough layer 
(epicarp). a thicker, very 
woody endocarp, and a 
very thick, fibrous meso- 
carp between. Inside the 
pericarp is the seed. This 
is composed of a very thin 
testa, lined by a thick 
layer of white endosperm 
(the edible portion of the 
■ nut ’) and, at the base, a 

very small embryo. The endosperm, as is well 
pnmnletelv fill up the seed, but encloses a large cayitj, 

is left at one end as a fibrous tuft. 


Fig. 280. Look iso Skyward at a 

CULTIVATED CoCO-NUT PaLM. 
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Nearly the whole of the coco-nut plant is commercially useful ; 
it is therefore a very valuable plant (Kig. 2H2). In some i>artM 
the natives depend on it for almost everytliing. Tliis is especi- 
ally so in Cevlon, where it is estimated that more than 20,000,000 
palms are flourishing. 

The endosperm of tlie coco-nut supplies a good type of food 
and the ‘ milk ’ is a very refreshing drink, especially from unripe 
fruit. The juice of the unexpanded flowers is .sometimes dis- 



Fig. 281. Longitudinat. Sbctiok through a Coco-nut 

Fruit (Uhi’pk). 

tilled by the natives to make a form of aleoholic drink called 
‘ todd)' ’. Even the young leaf-bud at the very top of the tree is 
used as a vegetable, and is sometimes called ’ palm cabbage ’. 
The trunk is used as a timber in building and furniture-making, 
and the leaves are plaited and made into mats, and also for 
making roofs for the native huts. The shell (endoearp) of the 
fruit is used for making drinking and other utensils, and the 
fibrous mcsocarp is used in making mats, ropes and string. 

The fruit of the coco-nut also supplies several products which 
are exported to other countries. The most important is the 
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coco-nut oil obtained from the endosperm. This is used in the 
manufacture of candles, soap, margarine and certain types of 
brilliantine. The endosperm is extracted from the fruit and 
cut into small pieces and then dried in the sun. This dried 
product is called copra and forms a valuable export from 
the tropical countries where the palm grows. The articles 
already mentioned are then manufactured from the copra. 



Fro. 282. Coco nut R.vfts at Paosan-tan. 
H^hoto. Hureau of Sciencey Manila.) 


The fibrous mesocarp is also exported and used m the manu- 
facture of coco-nut mats, cheap matting for passages and 
lobbies, and brushes. The fresh nuts, exported ^ 

to Great Britain chiefly from the West Indies As 
endosperm is either consumed raw or in the shredded state m 


cakes and biscuits. . . 

Within the last few years there has been an mcrease of about 

30 per cent in the world acreage under coco nut palms bringing 

?he totaUn 1931 up to 7 .000.000 acres. More than half ‘h.s area 

is within the British Empire. This increase is due chiefly to the 
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great demands for copra, from which coco-nut oil is extracted 
for the soap and margarine industries. 


The Apple and Pear 

About the most extensively cultivated fruit in Great Britain is 
the apple {Pyrus Malus). This is a cultivated variety of the wild 
or crab apple. Closely allied to tiie apple, from the point of view’ 
of the structure of its fruit, is the pear [Pyrus cftinmunis). In 
both cases, the fruit is formed not only from the fertilised ovary, 
but also from the receptacle of the flower (Fig. 2H3). This very 
special type of fruit is 
called a pome. The flower 
is epigynous, and the 
ovary, which is formed 
from five fused carpels, is 
also fused to the sur- 
rounding receptacle. After 
fertilisation, this recep- 



tacle swells to form the Fio. 283. Flowek and Fiu it (I‘omk) 
fleahy part of the fruit, Aiti-k the Lattkh .n Kk. 

/ . {Afttr Straiburger.) 

and the gynoecium be- 
comes tough, and thus forms the core which also contains the 
small brown seeds commonly called pips. 

The apple tree is cultivated solely for its fruits. These are used 
for food, either as dessert or in cooking, and the very acid 
varieties are used for the manufacture of the alcoholic drink 


known as cider. In Great Britain the tree is usually cultivated 
in orchards (Fig. 284). The climate is a handicap to its growth in 
Scotland, yet there are extensive orchards in Perthshire. Ever 


since Norman times the greatest apple-growing areas have been 
in Somerset, Devon, Gloucestershire and Herefordshire. Abroad , 
apples are also cultivated in small orchards, especially in Euro- 
pean countries, but in warmer countries, svich as the United 
States, certain parts of Canada, South Africa, Australia and the 
West Indies, the trees are grown on extensive farms. Pears are not 
so much cultivated in Great Britain, since they require a w'armer 
climate. There are, however, extensive orchards of this tree in 
Middlesex, Hertfordshire, Kent, Norfolk and Worcestershire, 
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The pear also is used chiefly as a food, but an alcoholic drink 
called perry is sometimes made from it. 

Fruit farming is a great industry throughout the British 
Empire. Many of the trees are subject to plant and animal pests 
which cause disease. The better-known methods of dealing with 
these diseases are those applied as in the case of the plum. The 
foreign pear is often canned for exporting. 



Fio. 284. Applk, ‘ Ontario, showing 
.F Bush and Stasdahd Trees in the W isley Irial 

Orchard. 


{liy rourif$u of the Royal Horticullural Society.) 


In horticultural practice, many new types are obtamed by 
grafting, budding and cuttings. The Ministry of Agrmulture, m 
f^llaboration with the Royal Horticultural Society, has earned 
out extensive tests on the hardiness of new varieties obtamed 
in these ways. The trials included apples, pears, plums, cher . 
LraXgooseberries. raspberries, blackberries, ^trawbemes and 
nuts Yields have been improved . crops made more suitable fo 
marketing and canning, and many have proved more resistant 

to disease. 
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Fks. 28."). I- jtriTOK 
Ri-aj k hkhkv (Acjchk- 
UATK <n DIU PKS). 


The Blackberry 

A special type of fruit is that found in the blackberry [Ruhua 
fruticosus) and the cultivated types related to it. raspberry and 
loganberry. In all three cases, the carpels 
are indefinite and free. After fertilisation, 
each carpel forms a small drupe, but as 
ripening proceeds, all the drupes slightly 
fuse with each other. The fruit is there- 
fore said to be aggregate, being formed of 
an aggregate of drupes (Fig. 285). Black- 
berries, rasp- 
berries and 
loganberries 
are all used in 

Great Britain, either as dessert or 
in making tarts and jams. The 
blackberry is a common wild shrub . 
whereas the shrubs of raspberry and 
loganberry are usually cultivated. 

The Pine-apple 

The last type of so-called ‘ fruit ’ 
which we shall consider is that of the 
pine-apple {Ananas This 

is interesting because really it is not 
a fruit at all, although the fruiterer 
classifies it as such. The Spaniards, 
w'ho explored America, gave the 
pine-apple its name because they 
thought it looked like a pine cone. 
It is actually a swollen stem, really 
a peduncle, together with the real 
fruit. The stringy nature of the 
‘ fruit ’ is due to the large masses of 
xylem in the vascular bundles of this 
{From “ Pin^-appu cuUuTfr hu Stem (Fig. 286). The swollen stem 

su,TJS is a peduncle, because it bears the 


Flo. 28l>. • Fhcit or the 
PlNE-.\rPLE. 
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flowers and, in the ripened ‘ fruit,’ the diamond-shaped areas of 
the surface mark the remains of the fertilised flowers. Thus the 
‘ fruit ’ is a mixture of swollen stem and swollen fruit all merged 
into one mass. At the top is a tuft of green foliage leaves. After 
fertilisation, the fruits themselves become fleshy and fuse with 
the fleshy stem, thus forming the barrel-shaped ‘ fruit.’ 

The pine-apple plant is a native of tropical America, but it is 
now cultivated especially in the Hawaiian Islands and in certain 
parts of the Old World (Fig. 287). The complete plant is a shrub, 





Fio. 287. A Pine-apple Plantation. 


and bears the inflorescence which forms the fruit at the top. 
Below this inflorescence is a large number of long, green foliage 

leaves. 


Advantages of Sexual Reproduction 

There are three main reasons why. in general, reproduction, 
sexually, by means of seeds is more advantageous to a plant than 
reproduction by vegetative means. First, m the “^jordy o 
cases reproduction by means of seeds allows a certain length of 
time to elapse (from a few weeks to several years) between the two 
venLatS plants, that is, the plants which produce the seeds 
!nd the plants which are produced from the seeds. In vegetative 
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reproduction the new plant can be profiwced only from a living 
parent ; whereas, in the case of reproduction by seeds, the new 
plant need not be produced until long after the j»aient {»lant has 
died. The length of time which elapses naturally depends on how 
long the seeds can last, before their embryos are allowed to 
develop into new plants ; and this time varies considerably in 
different seeds, as will be seen in Chap. XX. Secondly, by means 
of seeds, the offspring can be distributed far and wide, thus [)re- 
venting any overcrowding of the plants. The third reason is 
probably the most important, since it is the reason why sexual 
reproduction is better than any other means of roj)roduction in 
both plants and animals. This reason will be considered in 
Chap. XXIV. 


Dispersal of Seeds and Fruits 

Many seeds are so small that they are easily carried away, at 
any rate a short distance, from the parent plant, by even a 
slight breeze. Other plants, however, are more efficient in dis- 
tributing their offspring than that. They have, in many cases, 
developed definite mechanisms for distributing their seeds. 

Seeds are sometimes distributed as such, nakc<l ; but very 
frequently the seeds are distributed enclosed in their fruit. 

The methods whereby seeds and fruits are dispensed may be 
grouped under four headings ; auimal, wind, mechanical, and 
water. 


Animal Dispersal 

Many plants disperse their seeds and fruits by means of the 
agency of animals. The succulent fruit is the simplest type. 
The fruit of the blackberry, for example, forms a delicious 
food for birds. The fleshy parts of the drupes are digested by 
the bird, but the seeds inside are so hard that they pass through 
the gut of the bird un harmed^ and are then ejected with the 
e^reto. In the case of the cherry_drupe, the bird often carries 
it away and eats the fleshy pericarp, but the endocarp (the 
stone) is so hard that the bird ignores that part of the fruited 

Thus the seed inside is dispersed quite unharmed. 
Birds are the only animals of any use to the semi-parasitic 
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mistletoe {Viscum album), since its seeds must be carried to the 
branches of its host trees. In this case, the bird carries away the 
berries, and, since the berries contain a very sticky juice, the 
bird, in its attempt to remove the glutinous material from its 
beak, rubs it against the branch of a tree. In this way is the 
seed naturally sown. 

When such seeds are ready for scattering, but not before, the 
fruit, etc., usually becomes very conspicuous, in order to attract 
the useful animals ; for example, the cherry drupe is bright red 
or black, the strawberry receptacle is a bright red, etc. 

Certain fruits, instead of becoming attractive to animals in 
order to be dispersed, develop hooks in order that they may cling 



Fig. 288. Hooked Fruits adapted to Animal Dispersal. 

A, agrimony j B, cleavers ; C, houndstongue ; D, avens ; 

E, bur marigold. 

(ASUr Le Maout.) 


to browsing animals, and thus ‘ steal a ride. These hooked 
fruits are sometimes called burs. A very familiar example, which 
is sometimes quite a nuisance to people walking in the 
the goose-gr^s or cleavers (Galium Aparine). This ^ 

chiefly in hedgerows. The fruit is a more or less spheric^ 

schizocarp, and the surface of the pericarp is 

small hooks. By means of these hooks, the ripe fruits c i g 

animals such as rabbits and cows, and they ‘‘y 
attached to a man’s trousers if he walks through the 
where the plant is growing. Thus the fruits are came 

“s ssr ts I. -i- rsK 

1 5 .:— r- = 
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After the fruits arc formed, these hraets heeomedry and hooked. 
It is easy to see how well this fruit clings, hy merely gently 
tossing it against a person’s back, where it sticks. When this 
fruit becomes attached to a dog, it is almost invariably necessary 
to cut away the hair in order to remove it. In the wood avens 
(Geum urbanmn), and certain cultivated species of Oeum, the 
fruit is an achene, but the stylo docs not die away after 
fertilisation. It remains firm, and becomes hooked at the top, 
thus forming an organ with which the fruit can cling to a passing 
animal (Fig. 288). 

Wind Dispersal 

Dispersal by wind is the cause of most remarkable develop- 
ments in certain plant fruits. As has alrea<ly been seen, the 
samara is an achene in which the pericarp is produced into a 
long, thin, wing-like structure. This wing is for the express pur- 
pose of allowing the fruit to be propelled through the air by 
means of wind. This is well seen in the 
fruit of the ash, and especially so in the 
double samara of the sycamore. The elm 
fruit is also winged, but the wing in this 
case is an extension in all directions, in 
one plane, instead of in one direction 
only. 

Plumed fruits, that is, fruits which 
develop hairy outgrowths, are some of 
the most interesting types which are 
distributed by wind. In the clematis, 
traveller's joy, or old man’s beard {Cle- 
matis vitalba), for example, the fruits are 
a collection of achenes, borne on a recep- 
tacle, like those of the buttercup. But 
in the clematis, the style is very long, and after the fruit has 
ripened it persists, and then becomes a long, w hite hair, covered 
with branch hairs (Fig. 289). Thus, this climbing shrub produces 
a striking white effect in the hedgerows when its fruits are ripe. 
The plume on the fruit is its means of dispersal, since the plume 
helps the fruit to float in the air. 



Fio. 289. Frx’it 
(AcHENK) ok Ci.E.MATlS 
WITH Haiuv Stvi.e 
ADAPTED TO W’iNI* 

Dispersal. 
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In the flower of the dandelion {Taraxacum officinale) the 
calyx is represented by a ring of white hairs called a pappus. The 
ovary is inferior, and, after fertilisation, the fruit becomes an 
achene, but the pappus persists, being pushed up on to the top 
of a very thin stalk, thus forming a beautiful parachute 

mechanism, by which the 
fruit travels sometimes 
for miles through the air 
(Fig. 290). 

In certain thistles the 
pappus hairs stand out 
in all directions from the 
fruit ; thus the fruit is 
made extremely buoyant, 
and may be seen travelling 
in parts where there are 
no thistle plants for miles 
around, thus showing what 
great distances such fruit 
can travel. 

The poppy also depends 
upon wind for the dis- 
persal of its seeds, though 
in this case the seeds are 
distributed as such and not 
enclosed in the fruit, as in 
the other cases so far con- 
sidered. It is a curious 
mechanism, depending up- 
on the perforations in the 

dry pericarp wall, which have already been mentioned. Inside 
the ripened capsules, the seeds are dry and loose. The capsule, 
being at the top of the long stalk, is easily swayed about in the 
wind, and thus the seeds are shaken out through the perforations. 
This is similar to shaking pepper out of a pepper box and is there- 
fore called the pepper-box mechanism (Fig. 272). 

Wind dispersal is probably the best method whereby plants 

can be disseminated over large areas. 



Fig. 290. Head of Fuuits of 
THE Dandelion. 

The pappus is raised above the fruit 
on an elongated stalk. 
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Mechanical Dispersal 

In mechanical methoda of seeds dispersal, the fruit itself is re- 
sponsible for the mechanism. The seeds are shot out, as if from 
a catapult. Since the mechanism is the fruit itself, it is the naked 
seeds that are dispersed, and not the fruit. The pods of peas, 
beans and vetches demonstrate this mechanical method splen- 
didly. When the fruit is ripe and dry, the two halves of the 
legume or pod begin to shrivel. But the shrivelling takes place 
at unequal rates in difTerent layers of the pericarp walls. The 
result is that the two halves first of all separate, and then each of 
them twists. This takes place so quickly that the action is almost 
explosive, thus shooting the seeds out for a considerable distance. 
It is not easy to watch this taking place in the garden pea and 
bean, since the fruit of these plants are usually gathered before 
they are ripe. But it is possible in the vetch {Vicia). When the 
pods of this plant are ripe, on a very hot day, their explosive 
action is easy to see, and also easy to hear, for, standing quietly 
amongst a growth of vetches, the gentle ‘ pop,’ ‘ pop ’ of the 
exploding fruit cannot be missed. 

The splitting of the schizocarp of the geranium and Pelar- 
gonium already described, also of the meadow cranesbill {Ger- 
anium pretense), a closely related type, also takes place very 
quickly on a dry day. So sudden is this splitting that the five 
fruit portions, each containing a seed, are flung suddenly for 
some distance. 


Water Dispersal 

Dispersal of fruit by water is not so common. The best 
example of this type, however, is that of the coco-nut. The 
fibrous mesocarp of the fruit contains a large number of air 
spaces, thus making the whole fruit very buoyant. When the 
fruit is ripe it falls from the tree, and, since the coco-nut palm 
grows chiefly along the seashore or along the banks of rivers, the 
fruit usually falls into water. Then it floats in the water, along 
the shore, or down the rivers, finally being washed up on 
to dry land, or caught on the mud, where it develops into 
a new plant. 
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The water-lily, in Great Britain, disperses its seed by means of 
water. The seed of this plant has an extra coat called an aril. 
This aril is spongy, and in the spaces of the spongy network 
there is air, thus making the seed buoyant. Thus the seed floats 
with the stream, but finally the aril becomes saturated with 
water and therefore loses its buoyancy. Then it sinks, and 
develops on the bed of the stream. 


PRACTICAL WORK 


1. By means of a hand lens, examine the collection of carpels 
of the buttercup, when they have ripened after fertilisation, thus 
forming a collection of fruit. Each fruit is an achene. Dissect 
one and find the single seed enclosed. Make drawings of this 
fruit. 

Compare a ripe strawberry with the collection of buttercup fruit 
and describe how, though both appear so different from each other, 
they are essentially similar. 

2. Examine and draw a bunch of ash fruit. Make a detailed 
examination of a single fruit and cut a longitudinal section of it, 
thus exposing the seed. Discuss the manner in which this samara 
of the ash differs from the achene of the buttercup, giving reasons, 
especially from the point of view of mechanism of distribution. 

Examine a double samara of the sycamore. 


3. Draw a hazel nut, partly enclosed in its leafy cup. Examme 
the nut in detail and expose the seed. Compare this fruit with 

that of the buttercup. , 

Examine the schizocaq? of the hollyhock and compare this with 

the other types of dry, indehiscent fruits. 


4. Compare and contrast, by means of drawings and written de- 
scriptions, the various types of dehiscent fruits. , 

The follicle of larkspur splits along its ventral suture. It is 
formed from one carpel composed of one locullus and contains 

^^The\egume of the pea, on the other hand, is formed from two 
fused carpels and it finally splits along both nmrgins. When the 
pea fruit is ripe, note the manner in which both parts P®” 

carp twist, thus throwing the seeds some distance from the parent 

\”arious types of siliquos should be examined ; for example, walb 
flower shepherd’s pui4e, honesty. These fruits are formed from 
two fused carpels, and are distinguished by the formation of a fa 
Rentum Note how they split to expose the seeds. , . 

The capsule shows many variations, some of which should be 

examined. 
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5. Many types of succulent fruits are of economic importance, 

so it is important to examine some of them. , , 

Drfi^wings should bo inado of the comploto fruity and, wnora 
possible, it should be dissected, and longitudinal and transverse 
sections drawn. 

Examples of the following should be studied : berry (goose- 
berry, currant, tomato, banana, grape, orange) ; pepo (cucumber) ; 
drupe (plum, cherry, date, coco-nut, walnut) ; pome (apple, pear) ; 
aggregate fruits (blackberry, raspberry). 

In certain cases, especially the drupe, the pericarp shows a 
complicated structure, as described in the text. This should be 
examined and the various layers defined. 

6. The mechanisms adopted by seeds and fruits in order to ensure 
dispersal, make f^cinating practical study. 

Apart from the fruit already examined, the following are worthy 
of study : burs of cleavers, burdock, and wood avens ; plumed 
fruit of clematis, dandelion and thistle ; splitting schizocarp of 
geranium ; etc. 


CHAPTER XX 
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GERMINATION OF SEEDS 

The seed contains a new plant in embryo. Given suitable con- 
ditions, this embryonic plant will gradually develop into an 
adult. The development of the seed, from the embryo to a 
newly established plant, is called germination. 

Structure of Seeds 

As has already been seen, the seed is composed of an embryonic 
plant surrounded by a skin called the testa. In some cases, the 
testa also encloses an extra food supply called endosperm, and 
the seed is then referred to as being endospermous or albuminous ; 
in others, no endosperm is present, in which case the seed is said 
to be non-endospermous or exalbuminous. 

An excellent example of a non-endospermous seed is that of 
the broad bean {Vicia Faba). This seed is kidney-shaped. The 
testa is tough and a light brown in colour. On one edge of the 
seed there is a dark, elongated patch known as the hilum. At 
one end of the hilum is the micropyle, which corresponds to the 
micropyle of the ovule from which the seed was formed after 
fertilisation. It is not easy to see this micropyle with the naked 
eye, but its position can be clearly located by gently squeezing 
a soaked seed, when the water will ooze out through it. At the 
opposite end of the hilum is a small raised piece of tissue. This 
marks the remains of the stalk by which the ovule was joined to 
the carpellary wall, and later, after fertilisation, the stalk by 
which the seed was joined to the pericarp of the leguminous 

fruit (Fig. 291). 

If the testa be carefully removed by means of a penknife or 
scalpel, the seed will be seen to be composed of two white, 
kidney. shaped portions, lying flat against each other. The sur- 
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faces of these two halves are not joined to each other except at 
one small region on their edges. Treating this region as a hinge, 
the two halves can be gently opened out, like the leaves of a 
book, without doing any real damage, and then the structure of 
the whole seed can more clearly be seen (Fig. 291). 

Between the two flat, kidney-shaped structures, the embryonic 
bean plant may clearly be seen. It is very easy to distinguish 





TESTA REMOVED AND 

comeooNs orened out 
Fro. 291. Seed of the Broad Bean. 

the small cylindrical root, which is called the radicle. Opposite 
to the radicle is the young shoot, known as the plumule. The 
region where the two organs meet is known as the hypocotyl. 
The two large structures, which form the bulk of the bean seed, 
are each joined to the embryo at the hypocotyl. These two struc- 
tures are really modified leaves, and are called the cotyledons. 

Ih many seeds there are two such cotyledons, and plants 
wMch bear seeds of this nature are therefore called dicotyledons. 
On the other hand, a large number of plants such as the 
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Fio. 292. Hypogeal 


hyacinth, tulip, lily, wheat and grasses, 
bear seeds which have only one cotyledon. 
They are therefore called monocotyledons. 

The cotyledons, whether they are one 
or two in number, are really part of the 
embryo. Now, in the bean, it is clear 
that apart from the radicle, plumule, 
hypocotyl, and the two cotyledons, there 
is nothing else enclosed by the testa. 
That is, there is only a seed but no 
endosperm, and therefore the seed is 


Germination of the non-endospermous. 

Broad Bean Seed. __ i_ j u 

iAf. rrt. ^ However, the bean seed has an ade- 

(After Thomp$on.) ’ 

quate food reserve for the young ger- 
minating seed. This food is stored in the two cotyledons. 
That is why the latter are both so very much enlarged. The 



Fio 293. Epigeal Germination ok the Sycamore Seed. 

cotyledons ; fol., first pair of foliage leaves ; hyp , 

(Modified from Miller : Cornea VniversU]/ Nalure Study LeafieU.) 
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Stored food takes the form chiefly of starch, together with a 
certain amount of protein, as can be proved by chemical tests. 
It is clear from this description, that as the seed germinates and 
uses up its reserve food, the two cotyledons disappear. There- 
fore, they always remain with the seed, below the soil. Such 
cotyledons are referred to as hypogeal (Fig. 292). 

There are, on the other hand, many dicotyledonous plants in 
which the cotyledons behave quite differently from this. A good 
example of this is the sycamore 
(Fig. 293) and the castor-oil plant 
{Ricinus communis). The syca- 
more is exalbuminous, whereas the 
castor oil is albuminous. In the 
latter, the ovoid seed contains a 
young embryo very similar to that 
of the broad bean seed. But the 
cotyledons are quite different. 

Whereas in the bean they are thick 
and fleshy, owing to the food re- 
serve they contain, in the castor- oil 
seed they are extremely thin, since 
they contain no food reserve. But 
then the castor -oil seed is endo- 
spermous, or albuminous, and 
stores its food reserve (chiefly pro- 
tein and an oil — castor oil) in the 
endosperm, which is a tissue, en- 
closed in, the seed, but outside the 
embrj^o itself. 

When the castor-oil seed germinates, therefore, it draws on its 
endosperm for the food supply which it requires during so much 
activity. The cotyledons are therefore not required for the 
purpose of storing food. When the young shoot appears above 
the soil the cotyledons are pushed up with it. After being in the 
light for some time, they develop chlorophyll, grow to a much 
larger size, and then act as true foliage leaves. The cotyledons 
of sycamore, too, are carried above the soil and act as the first 
foliage leaves (Fig. 293). Seeds which push their cotyledons 



Fio. 294. Germinating Seed 
OF THE Castor-oil Plant. 

The hypocotyl is slowly 
twisting, thus pulling the 
rest of tho seed out of the soil. 
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above the soil, and thus convert them into foliage leaves, are re- 
ferred to as epigeal. 



Fio. 295. Wheat Grains. 


The embryo with plumule (p) and radicle (r) is seen through 
the coat of the grain. A, hairs on the top of the grain, in 
B germination has begun. 

Another interesting point in the germination of the castor-oil 
seed is the behaviour of the hypocotyl. In this case, the hypo- 



Fio. 296. A, Longitudinal Section through the Lower 

Part of a Wheat Grain. 

r, radicle ; 8, plumule ; c, first foliage leaf ; I, enclosed bud ; 

e, endosperm. 

B The Plumule and Radicle have Elongated and Two 
* Adventitious Roots have formed. 

cotyl is pushed above the soU ; then, during growth it g^ 
through a series of twists whereby it pulls the rest of the seed 

out of the soil (Fig. 294). 
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Stages of germination are also well seen in the wheat grain 
(Figs. 295 to 299), in tlie photographs of models in the British 
Museum (Natural History), here reproduced by kind permission 
of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


Conditions suitable for Germination 

There are several important conditions necessary for the 
germination of seeds, hut the.<e vary with different seeds. One 



Fig. 297. Gkk.minwting 
Whk.\t tiB.XtN. 

Germination has proceeded 
furtlter than tt»at illustrated 
in Fig. 29G, anti root hairs 
have formed. 


Fig. 29f?, GF.aMiNATiNO 
Whk.vt (.Jh.mn. 

A, shows the first preen 
leaf : /, breaking throttgh the 
pitnnule slicath, .v ; all root.s 
but one have been cut off 
short. a later stage. 



thing is essential in all cases ; that is, a supply of water. This 
is well seen in the case of the pea seed. If some of these seeds be 
obtained after they have been stored for some time, for example, 
box peas from a grocer, they will be seen to be very hard and 
apparently withered. If. then, these peas are soaked for, say, 
twenty-four hours, they will swell. Then take the peas out of 
the water, and leave them in a pile, surrounded by a. damp atmo- 
sphere. After three or four days they will germinate, as shown 

V B.S.B. 
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by the growth of the radicle out of the seed. This is the 
first stage in germination of the seed, either in the soil or 
out of it. 

Having absorbed a plentiful supply of water, the young 
embryo begins to grow by the formation of new cells in its 
radicle and plumule. Thus the radicle pushes its way out as it 
grows, through the micropyle into the soil, and continues to 



Fig. 209. Germinating 
Wheat Grain. 

Lower part of a stage later 
tlian Fig. 298, A, showing 
plumule (p) in section, and a 
bud enveloped by the first 
two green leaves. Lateral 
roots have formed on the 
original adventitious roots, 
which have been cut off short. 


grow downwards, finally forming 
the root. The plumule grows up- 
wards into the air and forms the 
young shoot. The tip of the radicle 
usually protrudes first, and, as the 
young root gets bigger, it makes a 
large breach in the testa, through 
which the young, quickly growing 
plumule can afterwards find its 
way. 

All this fast development means 
the expenditure of much energy. 
Therefore the process of respira- 
tion is taking place at a very high 
rate. That is why the water is 
first of all required, for in resting 
seeds little respiration is taking 
place, therefore very little water 
is required. 

As has already been seen, re- 
spiration takes place at the expense 
of foods, from which the requisite 
energy is obtained. In the germin- 
ating seed, the foods are supplied 


by the stores in the endosperm or cotyledons. There are, 
however, many seeds which have scarcely any food reserve in 
their cotyledons, and no endosperm at all. They therefore have 
little food upon which to draw for their respiration. In such 
cases, the seed must never be sown very far below the surface 
of the soil, for it must develop quickly at the expense of the 
little food it has present in the embryo itself, and expand some 
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foliage leaves from its young shoot above the soil. Then these 
foliage leaves can make food by photosynthesis. 

In the case of endospermous seeds, or seeds which have a 
plentiful food reserve in their cotyledons, like the bean, there is 
no such hurry. Therefore the seeds may be sown further down 
in the soil. It must be realised, however, that so long as the 
young plant produced by germination remains under the soil, 
it cannot carry on photosynthesis, owing to absence of light. 
But, up to a point, in the case of the seeds with a good supply of 
food reserve, this does not matter, for, so long as the young 
developing plant can draw on a food supply from its attached 
seed, it is independent of photosynthesis. Yet its independ- 
ence cannot last indefinitely, because the food reserve in the 
seed is bound to come to an end after a time. However, before 
that time has been reached, the young plumule has pushed its 
way above the soil, developed its foliage leaves and thus be- 
gun photosynthesis. In this way the young shoot takes the 
place of the fast-disappearing food reserve of the seed, and sup- 
plies the necessary food. Naturally, therefore, as the food re- 
serve in the. seed is being used up, the seed itself begins to rot 
away. Finally, the plant has established its roots from the 
radicle in the soil, its shoot from the plumule in the atmosphere, 
and thus becomes an independent plant. 

Another condition necessary for germination is the presence 
of oxygen. This, of course, is supplied by the air in the soil. 
The reason for the necessity of oxygen should not be hard to 
seek. Owing to the great activity in the germinating seed, 
respiration is heavy. Therefore there is a great demand for 
oxygen, since oxygen takes a very important part in this process. 
For this reason, the majority of seeds should be sown in a light 
soil where there is plenty of air. 

Temperature is a very important condition with regard to seed 
germination as it is in many other plant processes. Above or 
below a certain range of temperature, germination cannot take 
place. The range of temperature is that suitable to the well- 
being of plants in general, and is familiar to the majority of 
gardeners. The best temperature is that which we get on a 
summer or warm spring day. With a cold, winter temperature. 
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on the other hand, seeds cannot germinate, and that is one of the 
reasons why the majority of seeds are not sown until the spring 
comes. This effect of temperature is true in the case of germina- 
ting seeds only — that is, seeds full of absorbed water. Resting 
seeds can withstand great extremes of temperature. Seeds have 
been kept at a temperature so low as that of liquid hydrogen 
(about — 240®C.), and also so high as that of boiling water 
( -f 100° C.), yet, after being brought back to a normal tempera- 
ture, have germinated. 

The effect of light on germination is very complicated, and 
cannot be properly explained even now. For example, the 
seeds of the purple loosestrife {Lythrum Salicaria), a tall herb 
which grows on the banks of rivers and ponds, will not germi- 
nate unless they are exposed to the light for some time, even 
after they have become swollen through the preliminary absorp- 
tion of water. Such seeds are said to be light-sensitive. In 
Nature, of course, these seeds fall on the surface of the soil, 
and therefore get the desired light for some considerable time. 
By experiment, however, it has been shown that only a short 
exposure to light (actually sec.) is all that is required. 

Then there are the opposite types of seeds which will not 
germinate unless they are in the dark. Such seeds are said to be 
light-hard. Examples of light-hard seeds are those of the 
tomato and of the familiar cultivated plant commonly called 
love-lies-bleeding or prince’s feathers {Amaranthus). 

Although there are these strange cases of seeds which will not 
germinate in the dark and those which will not germinate in the 
light, the majority of seeds do not seem to be affected to any great 
extent by the presence or absence of light. 

Dormancy of Seeds 

Seeds differ very much in the time taken for them actually to 
begin germinating after they have been sown. Germination is 
usually marked by the time when the radicle first appears 
through the testa. The length of time which elapses between the 
date of sowing and the first appearance of the radicle depends 
upon several factors, one of which is the size of the seed. For 
example, the seed of mustard, being very small, will germmate m 
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about a day, whereas a large seed like that of the beetroot will 

take anything between a week and a fortnight. 

Some seeds, as soon as they are shed from their fruit, must 
immediately find a suitable medium in which to germinate, else 
they perish. On the other hand, some types of seeds, even after 
they are fully ripened in the fruit, and shed, will in no cir- 
cumstances germinate immediately ; they wait for some time 
before doing so, never mind how excellent the conditions for 
germination. This period which elapses between the ripening of 
the seed and the time when it is able to germinate is called the 
dormant period, and the seed is said to be dormant during that 
time. In the case of seeds which must be sown as soon as they 
have ripened in the fruit, there is, of course, no dormant period. 
In the other cases, the period of dormancy varies with different 
seeds, from a few days to several weeks. 

Viability of Seeds 

As is well known in the case of garden seeds, many of them, 
although they have passed their period of dormancy, are still 
able to stay in the resting condition for some considerable time, 
if the conditions are not suitable for germination. Seeds wliich 
can ‘ sleep ’ for some time before they are awakened into ger- 
mination are said to be viable, and the length of time that seeds 
can stay ‘ asleep ’ is referred to as their viability. 

This viability of the seed has been the subject of many 
exaggerated claims ; nevertheless, it is true that the viable 
period of some seeds is quite a long one. In ordinary garden 
seeds, for example, it is usually at least one year. They are 
gathered in one season, and then kept in packets until the next. 
Thus, the ripe seeds have been viable for that length of time. 
But the gardener well knows that as time goes on, the viability 
gets less and less, for if such seeds are kept for two years the 
germination capacity is very much reduced, and a less number of 
them germinate when sown. 

That seeds are viable is also shown in newly ploughed land. 
The soil in such land is turned, thus bringing to the surface deep 
underlying layers. Shortly after ploughing, many weeds appear, 
especially the weed so hated by the farmers, which is called 
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charlock {Brcissica siriapis), a plant with bright yellow flowers. 
The reason why so many weeds suddenly appear on freshly 
ploughed land is that their seeds have been present in the very 
deep layers of the soil, where there has been very little air, etc., 
so that the seeds could not possibly germinate. After plough- 
ing, these seeds are brought up with these lower soil layers into 
conditions fit for germination, and thus the weeds appear. 
One famous example is the poppy which germinated and 
flowered so brilliantly after the shelling of the Somme battlefield 
during the War. How long those seeds had lain buried, how- 
ever, is not known. Therefore, all the time that those seeds 
have remained in the subsoil, they have remained viable. The 
charlock seed is very viable. It has been known to last for 
twenty-five years and retain its ability to germinate all that 
time. 

The seeds of the oak, commonly called acorns, will remain 
viable for one year only, whereas those of the sensitive plant 
{Mimosa pudica) retain their viability for sixty years. 

Towards the end of last century it was shown that some 
kidney-bean seeds which had been kept in the herbarium at 
Toumefort for more than a hundred years were still capable of 
germination, and therefore their viability was at least a hundred 
years. 

It has been pointed out that if certain desert wildernesses be 
irrigated, young date palms almost immediately begin to grow, 
even though no adult palms are growing nearby. It has been 
suggested, therefore, that date seeds can remain undeveloped, 
yet viable, in the soil for many years. 

The most interesting seed from the point of view of viability 
is that of the wheat, since it has been the subject of many curious 

claims. 

Before considering its viability, it is interesting to note how 
often the wheat fruit is confused with its seed. The familiar 
grain of wheat, that is, the grain which is used for sowing, is often 
called the seed. It looks a typical seed, of course, but actually 
it is the fruit of wheat. This confusion arises from the fact that 
the fruit is of a very curious type. The ovary is formed from one 
carpel containing one ovule fixed at its base. After fertilisation, 
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the fruit undergoes very little change, and is therefore very 
similar to the buttercup achene. There is one important dif- 
ference, however, in that, whereas in the buttercup fi^it the 
pericarp and seed remain separate, in the wheat fruit the pen- 
carp fuses with the testa of the seed to form one layer. Thus the 
embryo and endosperm are surrounded by one layer only, which 
is formed by the fusion of the seed testa and the fruit wall. In 
such a case where pericarp and testa have fused, the fruit is 
called a caryopsis, and it is easy 
to see how difficult it would be 
to separate the seed from the 
fruit (Fig. 300). 

In 1923 the tomb of Tutank- 
hamen, one of the Pharaohs of 
Ancient Egypt, who died about 
the year 1350 b.c., was dis- 
covered by Mr. Howard Carter 
and Lord Carnarvon, who be- 
gan to excavate it. In this 
tomb several caskets of wheat 
grain were found. This wheat 
was sent to Great Britain and 
tested to see if it was still viable. 

It was, as one would expect, 
found to be dead. Yet, in spite 
of this, the Press, both in Great 

Britain and in other countries, announced that this so-called 
‘ mummy wheat * was still viable, and that wheat plants had 
been grown from it. That is, it was reported in the Press that 
this mummy wheat had remained alive and viable for close 
on 3300 years. Wheat from another tomb, estimated as dating 
back to 1200 B.c., was also sent to the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, and there it was tested by the great botanist. Sir William 
Thiselton-Dyer, who found it to be as dead as the mummies 
themselves. 

In spite of all this, belief in the viability of mummy wheat per- 
sists in the minds of the public. When, however, the evidence is 
examined, the result is usually that the person who claimed to 





Fio, 300. Section through Fruit 
(Caryopsis) of Wheat. 
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grow wheat from the grain (and probably he really did grow it) 
had been hoaxed, for it was not mummy wheat at all. For 
hundreds of years, the present-day native Egyptians have used 
the tombs as store-houses for their wheat. Probably, therefore, 
the so-called mummy wheat was some of this. In other cases, it 
is quite certain that people have been tricked. The idea of the 
viability of mummy wheat is so widespread that many tourists 
who visit Egyptian tombs ask the native guides for some of it. 
Since the guides receive payment for it, they usually manage to 
satisfy the visitors by getting some ordinary wheat grain and 
putting it in the tombs when there are no tourists about. 

It is quite safe to say, that in spite of certain unsubstantiated 
claims, the majority of seeds are viable only for a few years, and 
some for so long as 60 to 100 years, but there is no such thing as 
seeds of any kind being viable for thousands of years. 

Germinating Capacity of Seeds 

The farmer and gardener very often want to know the ger- 
minating capacity of his seeds. If the number which germinate 
is a low percentage of the whole, then the seed is considered to 
be poor. A rough method of testing small seeds is to plaee some 
of them in water. Those seeds which sink are capable of ger- 
minating, whereas those which float are dead. For commercial 
seedsmen, however, such a method would be practically useless, 
for they wish to know much more exactly the percentage germi- 
nation of their seeds. The way seedsmen test germinating 
capacity is to plant sets of seeds on trays containing moist cloth, 
paper, porous earthenware or plaster of Paris, and keep them 
damp and at a constant temperature. Then the number of 
seeds which germinate is counted ; the number sown is known, 
and thus the percentage can be calculated. A good percentage 
of germination is 70 to 85. 

Acceleration of Germination 

Knowing the conditions necessary for germination, the best 
methods of hurrying-up the process is chiefly a matter of common 
sense. The first process in germination is the absorption of 
water. Therefore, if seeds are soaked in water for twenty-four 
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hours before sowing, the time taken for their germination will 
be very much reduced. In the case of large seeds, such as the 
bean, germination can be hastened by gently piercing the seed- 
coat or testa in several places with a needle, thus making pores 
for the water to pass into the seed. Care should be taken not 
to pierce the young embryo. With hard-coated seeds, such as 
the coco-nut or castor-oil seed, a part of the testa may be com- 


pletely removed. 


The Seedling 

Once the seed has germinated, its radicle soon grows down 
into the soil and there establishes itself as a root. In some cases, 
the radicle always remains the largest root and gives off branch 
roots of secondary importance and smaller in size. This gives 
a tap root system, for example, carrot. On the other hand, the 
radicle may grow only to a certain size and other roots may be 
formed adventitiously from the base of the shoot, equal in size, 
thus giving a fibrous root system, for example, wheat. 

As the root is being developed from the radicle, the plumule 
is growing up into the air to produce the shoot. In epigeal 
seeds, the cotyledons are pushed up on the plumule, open out 
and expand in the air, develop chlorophyll and thus form the 
first foliage leaves of the young shoot. In the case of hypo- 
geal seeds, the cotyledons remain below the soil and rot away, 
and the first foliage leaves are developed afresh from the young 
plumule. 

Soon, therefore, the root becomes established in the soil and 
begins absorbing water and mineral salts from it ; the young 
shoot opens out its foliage leaves which soon begin photosyn- 
thesis, and thus the new young plant is established, no longer 
depending on the seed for food. This young stage of the new 
plant is called the seedling. Once the seedling is established, 
the seed itself, no longer required, rots completely away. Now 
established, the seedling carries on growth in the normal way, as 
will be seen in the next chapter, and develops into an adult plant. 

Seedlings, like young babies, are naturally very delicate and 
need great care. It was calculated, by Charles Darwin, that 
if all the offspring of the henbane {Hyoscyamxts niger), a plant 

B.B.B. 
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which grows on waste patches in Great Britain, though not very 
common, were to mature to new plants, the whole world would 
be choked out by henbane plants in three years. K this is the 
case, then some of the more common plants would choke the 
whole world in three weeks (see Chap. XXIV). This shows what a 
tremendous percentage of the offspring of plants never reach 
maturity. This mortality of the young takes place amongst 
seeds which never reach suitable soils, and also amongst young 
seedlings which are either too delicate to withstand extremes, 
especially of temperature, which adult plants can, or are choked 
out of existence by more sturdy plants growing aroimd them. 
As will be seen in Chap. XXIV, there is a constant war being 
waged between plants for establishment on the soil ; and the 
weaker seedlings lose the fight and die. 


Care of Seedlings 

In the garden, young seedlings scarcely ever have to overcome 
the difficulty of fighting against older and better-established 
plants nearby, for the garden is usually spaced to prevent this ; 
yet the gardener knows that there are other conditions which 
the seedling has to meet, which an older plant can withstand. 

One of the worst is hungry animals. For example, birds are 
far too fond of picking garden seeds out of the soil, and also of 
eating the young, tender shoots of seedlings. If a bird were to 
eat two leaves of an adult plant, it would make scarcely any 
difference, for the plant would still have plenty of other l^v^ 
to carry on its photosynthesis. But, if a bird were to pluck off 
two leaves from a young seedling, it would probably mean that 
the seedling would perish because jery likely those 
were the only ones so far developed. The trouble is that bi^ 
prefer shoots of seedlings to those of older plants, smce the 

former are more tender and juicy. 

All kinds of methods are used by the gardener and famer to 

fight the ravaging effects of birds. Until quite recently one 
method used ^ farmers to keep crows, 

newly sown wheat fields, was a very simple one. Boys were 
emoloved to walk through the fields, whistling and shoutmg and 
somettaes using ‘ clackers.’ Another method is to place scare- 
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crows in the fields and gardens. Seeds such as peas are some- 
times protected from slugs and worms by soaking them in 
paraffin before sowing. 

Branches and sometimes cotton are used for preventing birds 
from getting at garden seedlings. In the case of peas and 
beans, which are usually planted in shallow trenches, the seed- 
lings are protected by arches of wire netting. The same type of 
seedlings are protected from slugs, snails and worms, which 
could otherwise crawl through the meshes of the wire, by a fine 
layer of sawdust or soot, placed on the surface of the soil around 
the seedlings. These animals cannot crawl over such a layer. 

Many seeds are sown in early spring. Therefore, when the 
seedlings appear above the soil, they risk attacks from frost, 
which they cannot resist so well as adult plants can. This is 
prevented by covering them lightly with a layer of straw. 

Sometimes to avoid the risks of attacks from animals and 
frost, also in order to hasten the early stages of the plant, seeds 
are sown in germinating boxes and kept in a greenhouse until the 
seedlings have attained a reasonable size. Then the seedlings 
are transplanted out into the open soil. This is very frequently 
done in the case of broad and runner beans, lettuce, onions, and 
various types of cabbage plants. 

A very curious type of seedling is that of the rice plant. The 
seedling demands an excessive amount of water. Therefore, 
after the seedlings have appeared above the soil, the rice fields 
are flooded with water by a process of irrigation, until the water 
remains on the surface of the soil. After a time, the water is 
drained off, and the plants allowed to grow to maturity. 

PRACTICAL WORK 

1. Show that seeds absorb water, to a considerable extent, 
through their micropyles. 

Choose some dry bean seeds and cover their micropyles with a 
little rubber solution. Allow this to dry and then place the seeds in 
water. Put some more bean seeds which have not been treated 
thus, in another vessel of water. Leave both for tlie same length 
of time (about twenty-four hours), then see to what extent the 
seeds have swollen by the absorption of water. 

Describe these results and deduce the role of the micropyle in 
the process of germination. 
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2. Place a piece of blotting paper or cotton wool in a saucer. 
Then moisten it with a known quantity of water. On this blotting 
paper, sow a hundred wheat grains. Do the same, using a similar 
sized piece of blotting paper and the same amount of water, with 
other seeds, preferably garden seeds; for example, cress, radish, 
onion, beet, carrot, etc. Then record each day the number which 
have germinated and calculate the percentage. More water may be 
added to keep the blotting paper moist. Note the diversity of 
time taken to germinate. 



Fio 301. Experiment for demonstrating the Necessity 

OF Oxygen for Germination. 


3 Examine the effect of light on s^ds. Set up saucers con- 
taining seeds similar to that required for Experiment 2 , but 
having duplicate sets throughout. Place one set in the light an 

^rthrLr e^a^pTes" of light-hard and light-sensitive 

®®Becord the results as percentages and from them discuss the 
effect of light on germination. 

4. Test the effect of different temperatures on seeds, by similar 
methods. 

On each ptce of co^tton wool, stick fifty wheat grama. 
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The moisture of the cotton wool is sufficiently strong to hold them. 
Then fix one stopper in a jar about a quarter filled with water ; 
and the other in a jar about a quarter filled with pyrogalhc acid. 
Make sure that the stoppers are fixed firmly. 

Record the number of grains which have germinated each day, 
and, realising that pyrogallic acid absorbs the oxygen from the 
atmosphere, deduce the role of oxygen in germination. 

6, Examine the structure of the seed of the castor-oil plant 
{Riciuus) and the broad bean (Vida). In the latter case it is best 
to soak it for twenty-four hours before dissecting. 

Dissect both seeds and draw the structures seen in both cases. 
Note in each case the embryo, with its hypocotyl, radicle and 
plumule. The cotyledons of Ricinus are thin and tissue-like, 
whereas those of Vida are thick and fleshy. Explain why, although 
in both cases there is an excellent food supply, yet Ridnu^ is 
albuminous whereas Vida is exalbuminous. 

Note the testa surrounding the seed in each case. Test the food 
reserves present. • 

7. Plant about ten seeds of the castor-oil plant and ten seeds of 
the broad bean in boxes containing damp sawdust. Place in a 
window and allow them to germinate. 

Then, after the radicles have appeared, take one of each and 
make a draw’ing of it. Do the same at intervals, thus examining 
the various stages of germination. 

Note the hypogeal germination of the bean and the epigeal 
germination of the castor-oil plant. 

Examine and draw the seedlings in detail, and explain why the 
first foliage leaves of the castor-oil plant differ from its normal 
foliage leaves, whereas in the bean this is not the case. 



CHAPTER XXI 
GROWTH 

Plants are composed of many cells joined together, and growth 
therefore involves the increase in the number of the cells, by 
division of one cell into two and so on. It is conceivable that 
growth could take place in all directions, but actually in realUfe 
this is not the case. Growth in every possible direction would 
result in the production of a sphere, and few plants and animals 
assume this regular shape. Plants and animals, though they 
conform to certain types, with regard to their shape, are all 
irregular. This means, therefore, that in the mass of a plant 
there are only certain regions where new cells are being produced 
and new growth taking place. 

With reference to ability to grow, plants and animals differ, 
in general, in two respects. First, plants are more branched and 
irregular in shape than animals. There are exceptions to this dis- 
tinction between plants and animals, of course. For example, the 
green plant, Spirogyra, never branches, whereas corals, which are 
animals, are so much branched that they look very like plants. 

Secondly, many plants go on growing indefinitely, year after 
year. They never cease growing. The elm tree, for example, 
is continually growing in height, its branches lengthen each year, 
new branches are formed, and its roots increase in length and 
number of branches annually. On the other hand, the majority 
of animals are limited in growth, such as man, and the horse. 
Here again, as is always the case in Nature, there are exceptions. 
For example, Protococcus, a plant, is limited in growth, whereas 

cor&ls fire unliniitod in growth. 

Localised Growth 

Growth in plants is very localised. It involves chiefly 
growth in length of the stem and branch stems, roots and 
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its branches ; also, in some cases, growth in thickness of stem 

and root. , tx • 

Growth in thickness has already been examined. It is pro- 
duced by the activity of the cambium which forms new wood 
elements on the inside and new phloem elements on the outside, 
thus causing secondary thickening. This type of growth, of 
course, takes place only in certain plants. But growth in length 
of the root and the shoot is common to all the higher plants. 

Now the question is, do all the cells in a stem or in a root 
divide and produce new cells, thus adding to the length of the 
organ in question ? In other words, are stems and leaves 
capable of growing throughout the whole of their length ? The 
answer is in the negative. No stem or root is capable of growing 
throughout its entire length. 

In studying the structure of the root, it was seen that this 
organ is covered at its tip with a root cap. Therefore, the region 
of growth of the root cannot be at the very tip. The region of 
growth is that region where cell division is going on, that is, the 
meristematic region. In the case of the root, the region of 
growth is therefore not at the tip, but a short distance behind it. 
Actually it is about a millimetre behind the tip and then the 
growing region stretches down the root for about 3 millimetres, 
Wt, in general, no further (see Chap. VIII). 

At the tip of the shoot, and also its branches, there is no cap. 
Here, therefore, the region of growth is actually at the tip. 
There it is most vigorous, but the growing region stretches some 
distance down the stem, but with decreasing rate. The whole 
length of the growing region in the stem is several times that in 
the root. At the very base of a shoot and at the top of a root, 
near the hypocotyl, there is no growth in length taking place. 

In certain stems there is an exceptional distribution of grow- 
ing zones. This type is usually found in stems with very pro- 
nounced nodes and intemodes. In this case, the region of 
growth is not only at the tip as in normal cases, but also in cer- 
tain definite zones throughout the length of the stem. Two 
consecutive zones of growth are separated by a zone which is 
/ not growing. This exceptional type of growth distribution is 
called intercalary growth. It is well seen in many grasses. Here, 
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a zone of intercalary growth is situated at the base of each inter- 
node. That is why, if greiss stems are examined, the direction of 
growth of the stem changes slightly above each node. 


Rate of Growth 


The rates of growth in different plants vary considerably. For 
example, whereas the growth of the stem of a bean or wallflower 
shoot is so little in one day as to be imperceptible to the naked 

4 

eye, certain bamboo stems in Ceylon have been known to grow 
16 inches in a day. The reproductive fructification of the stink- 
horn fungus, one closely related to the mushroom, offers another 
example of very quick growth. This fructification springs from 
the hyphffi beneath the soil, to its full height of six inches in 
little more than an hour. 

The length of the growing region also varies in different plants. 
In the bamboo, for example, it is many centimetres, whereas 
in the upright hyphae of the fungus Botryiis it is only 0*02 
millimetres. 

A comparison of growth rates has been obtained by Buchner, 
whose results are recorded in the accompan 3 dng table. From 
his results it can be seen that some pollen tubes, for example, can 
increase their length to more than three times the original, in one 
minute. 


Plant organ 

Percentage elonga- 
tion per minute 

Bamboo shoot 
Bryony shoot 

Bean root 

Grass stamens 
Fungal hyphae 
Pollen tubes 

1-27 

0-58 

0-45 

60 00 

80 to 120 

100 to 220 


Demonstration and Measurement of Growth 
The measurement of growth is no easy matter. To begin 


with, though we know in a casual kind of way what we mean 
when we say a plant or animal has grown, yet if we tried to 
analyse exactly what is meant by such an expression we should 
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find ourselves up against a very difficult problem. For example, 
when a thing grows in length, we are quite right in saying that it 
has grown, but only in length ; but, say two things are growing 
in length and one grows longer than the other, are we justified in 
saying that the longer one has actually grown more than the 
other ? Answering casually one would say ‘ yes and very likely 
one would be wrong. For example, consider two boys born at 
the very same minute. Then, imagine the same two boys at the 
age of sixteen years, one 5 feet in height and the other 5 feet 
6 inches in height. It does not follow that the taller boy has 
grown more than the other. He certainly has grown more in 
height ; but, whereas the taller boy may be very thin and 
weedy, the shorter may be broad, muscular, and could give the 
other boy several pounds in weight. So, here is a difficult prob- 
lem : are we to judge growth by increase in length, height, 
thickness, weight, or what ? 

It is difficult to say. Growth by increase in weight is the 
most dependable criterion by which to judge. But the trouble 
is, in the case of plants, when weighing a plant alive, a great 
deal of the weight is due to the water present in the plant — its 
vacuoles, its vessels, etc. The same plant may have a certain 
weight at one moment, and a few seconds after may have in- 
crcEised it by absorption of water, or decreased it by excess loss 
of water. 

Growth of plants, therefore, is best judged by their dry 
weights, that is, when all the water has been driven off. The 
trouble with this method is that it is impossible to compare 
the growth of the same plant at different times, for, once it 
has been weighed by the dry-weight method, it is killed, since 
all its water has been driven off ; and clearly cannot grow any 
more. 


Actually, growth is the resultant of two sets of processes 
opposing each other. There are processes in the living plant 
which tend to build up new tissues. The chief of these pro- 
cesses is that of photosvnthesis whereby new' food materials are 

Such building-up processes 
are classed together as anabolism, and each process is said to 
be an anabolic process. Other processes tend to break down 


added to the body of the plan* 
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the plant body. The chief of these is respiration in which foods 
are broken down and used in the production of energy. Break- 
ing-down processes are said to be katabolic. Thus, anabolism 
and katabolism are two directly opposed processes. The re- 
sultant of these two is called metabolism. If anabolism is 
greater than katabolism, then metabolism is positive and some- 
thing is added to the plant. If, on the other hand, katabolism 
exceeds anabolism, then metabolism is negative and something 
is taken from the plant. So, if positive metabolism is main- 
tained, then growth takes place ; but, on the other hand, if 
negative metabolism continues indefinitely, then the plant 
begins to decay. 

The demonstration and measurement of growth, in any de- 
finite direction, within the living plant is comparatively easy. 
The growth in length of the stem, for example, merely involves 
the measurement of the increase in length of a thing, and this is 
not very difficult. The only trouble is, growth in length is so 
slow, normally, that to demonstrate it means magnifjung the 
process many times over. However, this trouble is easily sur- 
mounted in more ways than one, as will be seen in the directions 
for taking such measurements given in the practical work. 

Force produced by Growth 

During growth, shoots and roots exert a considerable amount 
of force. For example, the castor-oil plumule, when it gets above 
the soil, will turn itself into a loop in order to force its seed-leaves, 
or cotyledons, out of the seed. This is better understood from 
FW. 294. The onion seedling will do the same. 

In their growth upwards, shoots exert so much force that they 
can overcome quite considerable opposition. In some cases, it 
has been shown that shoots exert an upward force, during 
growth, of 82 lb. per square inch. If a fine net be cast over a 
young growing plant shoot, it will not prevent the plant s up- 
wards growth, for, provided the net is not too heavy, the shoot 

will lift the net up with it. 

The pressure exerted by roots in their growth is too famihar to 
need much discussion. They have been known to push roc^ 
apart, and, in the case of trees growing on banks, parts of tne 
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banks have been pushed right away, hy the downward growth 
in length and the outward growth in thickness of the roots. 


Grand Period of Growth 

No plant organ grows at a constant rate, even if it is kept under 
constant conditions of food supply, temperature, light, etc. All 
such organs, when they begin growth, gradually increase their 
rate of growth to a maximum, then decrease it to a minimum. 
This sequence of growth rates was first studied by the great 
nineteenth-century German botanist, JuUus von Sachs. 

Although Sachs did much work in every branch of botany, he 
contributed more to the study of plant life processes (plant 
physiology) than anything else. For example, he was the first 
to discover that in the majority of green leaves, starch id the 
first visible product of photosynthesis. He also did much work 
on movements in plants. Much of our knowledge of plant 
growth we owe to him. 

The sequence of events in the growth of a plant organ, that is, 
the gradual increase to a maximum and then the following de- 
crease to a minimum in rate, was called the gtand period of 
growth by Sachs. All plant organs have such a grand period. 
For example, Sachs measured the rate of growth of the first 
intemode of a runner-bean seedling. He obtained his results by 
measuring the increase in length in millimetres at the end of each 
day, and found that the grand period lasts about 10 days. 
During the first day, the intemode grew about 1 mm., then it 
increased its growth -rate until the seventh day, when it grew 
14 mm,, and from that day its rate declined gradually. The 
rough measurements are given for each day in the following 
table and the complete grand period is illustrated in the graph 
(Fig. 302) constructed from the data obtained by Sachs. 


Growth in Length of Runner Bean Internode 


Day 

1 

2 

3 

4 
6 


Increase in 
length 

1- 0 mm. 
1'5 mm. 

2- 4 mm. 
6*0 mm. 
7-3 mm. 


Day 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


Increase in 
length 

10 7 mm. 
14 0 mm. 
9*2 mm. 
5-5 mm, 
2 0 mm. 
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Fig. 802. Graphical Represent.\tion of the Grand Period 
OF Growth in the Internode of the Runner Bean. 

{Data from SachiA 

Conditions suitable for Growth 

The conditions which govern growth are of the utmost import- 
ance. These conditions are naturally the same ones which affect 
anabohc and katabolic processes, and the effect of any one con- 
dition on growth is the resultant of the effects of that condition 
on all anabolic and katabolic processes. 
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Temperature 

An increase in temperature, within certain limits, increases 
the rate of photosynthesis (anabolic) and also increases the rate 
of respiration (katabolic). But, since o«e hours photostjntkesis 
supplies enough new food for several hours of respiration, the 
result is a positive metabolism. The net result is that with 
increase in temperature, there is an increase in growth. In the 
case of a radicle of, say, a bean, the growth in length increases 
in rate, with increase in temperature from 0° C. to about 28® C. 
Then there is a gradual falling-off in rate, until at about 35 C. 
growth ceases, since the plant cannot remain healthy at such a 
high temperature. 

Light 

The effect of light on growth is very complicated, since it 
affects the various life -processes connected with growth in so 
many different ways. For example, light is essential to the 
growth of a green plant, since, without light, photosynthesis 
cannot take place and of course, without photosynthesis, 
growth cannot take place. In non-green plants, light is not an 

important condition for growth . 

Growth in length and area, in a green plant, are affected in dif- 
ferent ways by light. As will be seen at the end of this chapter, 
in the absence of light, internodes, leaf petioles, etc., grow much 
longer, yet their dry weights are much less than similar inter- 
nodes and petioles grown in the presence of light. On the other 
hand, growth in the area of leaf blades is very much reduced 
by the absence of light. 

Much work is now being done on the effect of intermittent 
light — that is, periods of light, alternating with periods of dark- 
ness. After all, in Nature, plants are subjected to intermittent 
light (day and night), yet it was not until about fifteen years ago 
that its importance was realised. Then, a certain tobacco plant 
(Maryland Mammoth) was found to produce no flowers at cer- 
tain latitudes, but at other latitudes, where the days were shorter 
and the nights longer, it blossomed. Since then, much work 
has been done, and it has been shown that some plants develop 
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and produce flowers and fruit better by subjection to short-day 
periods and others by subjection to long-day periods. The 
chrysanthemum is a ‘ short-day ’ plant, and that is one reason 
why it flourishes during the winter, when days are short. 
Examples of ‘ long-day ’ plants are wheat, barley, oats, love-in-a- 
mist, clover, etc. Thus, these plants flourish best during that 
season of the year when days are long. Wheat plants have been 
subjected to short-day periods by artificial means, and though 
they developed well vegetatively, they were an exceptionally long 
time producing flowers and fruit. Length of the intermittent 
periods of light has other important effects. For example, with 
long light periods, storage in the onion is accelerated, and the 
bulbs thus become bigger. In the tropics, where the days are 
shorter than in temperate regions, certain onions produce no 

bulb. 


Water 


Water is a very necessary factor to growth, for without a good 
supply of water, plants cannot ^ow at all. This is because all 
cells must be in the turgid condition in order to divide ; and the 
division of cells is the basis of growth. Thus, we have three very 
important processes where Uquid water is essential in plants : 
(1) in the process of photosynthesis, since the green cells cannot 
manufacture food unless they are in the turgid condition (see 
Chap. XI) ; (2) liquid water required for translocating mineral 
salts and dissolved foods all over the plant system ; (3) m the 
process of growth, since cells must be turgid in order to grow and 

divide. 


Nutrition 

Nutrition is clearly a very important factor in growth. Under- 
nourishment means reduetion in growth, and this apphes both to 
plants and animals. In the case of plants, Photo«y«tbes.s is o^ 
of the most important nourishing media and, so long as this g^ 

on satisfactorily, growth is a.ssured (provided, of ^ 

conditions are fulfilled). Naturally, a good supply of the raw 
n aterials for photosynthesis is required for 8°'^ ] 

C i,rbon dioxide and water are usually present m sufficient qu 
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titles. But this is not always the case with the mineral salts in 
the soil. If a farmer or gardener is getting a poor yield from his 
crops, yet weather conditions, such as sun for photosynthesis 
and rain for soil water, are reasonably good, then he should see 
if the soil is sufficiently manured. The following is an example 
of the effect of soil salts on growth. These results were obtained 
by experimental work in the field, at Rothamsted Experimental 
Station. The yield is actually grass which has been dried to 
form hay : 

Complete mineral manure - - - 46 cwt. 

Mineral manure, without potash • • 27*3 cwt. 


Wounds 

Many perennials, especially trees and shrubs, are often 
subject to the risk of wounding. Sometimes the complete 
branch of a tree is torn off, thus leaving a large gaping wound. 
Such a wound may prove a source of trouble to the plant later 
on. The living tissues, such as cambium and phloem, thus ex- 
posed, are easily open to attack by disease-bearing bacteria and 
Fungi. But the plant prevents such attacks on its exposed living 
tissue by the activity of the ring of cambium which is also ex- 
posed. This layer of active tissue divides rapidly, thus pro- 
ducing a new tissue called callus. The cells of tlie callus are 
gradually thickened by cork deposition on their walls. This 
layer of cork callus is gradually developed until it covers the 
wound. Thus the wound is protected from the attacks of disease- 
bearing organisms and also from rain water, which otherwise 
would get into the wound and cause the tissues to rot (Fig. 303). 

Where the wound is of a considerably large area, the cambium 
is not sufficiently strong to produce a callus to cover the whole 
area, but it does manage to produce enough to cover the living 
cells, near the outside edges of the wound. The layers of wood 
near the centre of the wound are, however, left uncovered. This 
does not have any great effect, for the wood is actually dead ; 
but water does get into the wood and cause it to rot away, with 
the result that a deep pit is formed in the truck, from which the 
branch was originally tom. The process of rotting is so slow, 
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however, that it has little effect on the whole plant for many 
years. 

In cultivated trees, such as fruit trees, even the rotting of the 
wood is prevented, however, by merely covering the exposed 
surface of the wound with a layer of tar, or lead paint. This 
prevents water from getting in, and acts just as if the layer of 
cork callus had actually formed right across the wound including 
the wood. 

In some very old forest trees, the exposed wood caused by 
wounds has rotted to such an extent, that the trunk of the tree 



Fig. 303. Healing of Wounds caused by cutting 

OFF A Branch. 

cl, callus which took three seasons of growth to cover 
* the wound as seen in 6. 

{After Curtis.) 


is completely hollow. This scarcely affects the well-bemg of the 
tree for it has already been seen that the water passes through 
the sap wood, towards the outside of the woody cylinder, and 
not through the heart wood. Therefore, so long as there is a 
certain amount of sap wood left to give the tree mechanical sup- 
port, and also to allow for the passage of water from the soi up 
to the leaves, together with the outer phloem tissues to allow 
downward passage of food substances, then the tree can 

^’'rorn kaves Ilso heal their wounds. When a leaf b 

Xy P-t-tive layer over the wound Then, 

Lneath this temporary layer, a permanent layer of cork is formed, 
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thus making the leaf tissues completely immune from attacks by 
disease through the wound. Once the cork layer has become 
established, the permanent layer of dead cells peels off in scales. 

• Periodicity 

The majority of trees in temperate regions are deciduous and 
go through a period of rest in the winter. During this season 
there are no leaves, but there are leaf-buds, commonly called 
winter buds. These buds remain unopened during the winter 
and only burst forth with fresh foliage leaves in the early spring. 
Therefore, such trees experience alternating periods of active 
life and growth, and quiescent periods of comparative inactivity. 
This phenomenon is called periodicity. 

Even if twigs of winter buds such as those of the oak, horse- 
chestnut or lilac be gathered during the winter and placed in 
water in a warm room, with plenty of light, their periodicity will 
not break down. They will not open until the spring ; perhaps a 
little earlier, but not much. Yet, there are artificial methods of 
breaking down periodicity, and such methods are sometimes 
used for getting foliage and flowers ‘ out of season.’ 

This can be demonstrated by a simple experiment. Lilac 
twigs should be gathered during the winter and placed in a 
vessel of water and the whole thing put under a bell-jar. Then 
introduce into the atmosphere of the bell-jar a heavy atmosphere 
of tobacco smoke, and seal the bottom of the bell-jar with some 
vaseline to prevent the smoke from escaping. Leave this for 
twenty-four hours, then remove the bell-jar, and place the lilac 
twigs in a warm, light place. After a few days, the buds will 
burst and produce foliage leaves. Thus, the periodicity has been 
broken down by subjecting the winter buds to an atmosphere of 
smoke. A more efiicient atmosphere for breaking down period- 
icity is that of chloroform. Instead of blowing in tobacco smoke, 
introduce under the bell-jar a small open dish of chloroform 
liquid, and leave this for tw-enty-four hours. Chloroform is a 
very volatile substance, so within a few minutes the twigs will 
be in an atmosphere of chloroform vapour. The smoke method 
is sometimes used by horticulturalists to get a very early crop of 
flowers such as those of lilac. 
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Etiolation 

Elongation of plant organs, especially stems, is very often 
retarded by light and hastened by darkness. If a plant, 

such as that of the broad bean or cress, 
after it has developed a certain amount 
of shoot, be placed in the dark for several 
days, it will be seen that the stem has 
elongated very much more than it would 
have in the light. The stem is said to 
be etiolated (Fig. 304). Etiolation of this 
sort does not necessarily mean an increase 
in growth, for, as has already been seen, 
light is really necessary for growth . In 
the case of the etiolated bean, for ex- 
ample, the stem has grown much longer, 
it is true, but the leaves themselves are 
scarcely developed at all. The dry weight 
of an etiolated plant is much less than 
that of a similar plant grown normally 

in the light. 

This phenomenon of etiolation is fa- 
miliar to gardeners who keep their own 
‘ seed ’ potatoes. Of course, these are 
not really seeds but tubers. When a 
gardener wishes to keep some ' seed for 
next year’s planting, he collects them and 
spreads them out in a cool, dark place dur- 
ing the winter. If these ‘ seed ’ potatoes 
are not used when the time comes, that is, 
the following early spring, the young buds 
in the ‘ eyes ’ of the potato will shoot 
out. If, when these shoots are about to 
develop, the tubers are brought out into 
the Ught, the shoots will be short hu 
sturdy, with small deep green leaves. Un 



Fig. 304. Two Seed- 
lings OF White Mus- 
tard. 

E, has been grown in 
the dark and is thus 
etiolated. N, has been 
grown in normal day- 

(After Noll.) 
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almost colourless, and the leaves will be nothing more than 
colourless scales, scarcely developed at all. 

In two familiar cases, however, the property of etiolation of 
shoots in the dark is made use of by the gardener, because it is 


the etiolated structures 
that he requires. These 
two cases are rhubarb and 
celery {Apium graveolens). 
For cooking purposes, that 
part of the rhubarb used 
is the petiole of the leaf. 
Now a long, pale red petiole 
is much more desirable 
than a short, thick, deep 
reddish-green one. The 
latter is obtained by cover- 
ing the growing rhubarb 
leaves with a tall, chim- 
ney-like structure, which 
keeps the leaves in the 
dark. This is called * for- 
cing.’ In the dark, the 
petioles become long, and 
in this form they are sold 
in the greengrocers’ shops. 
The lamina of the leaf, 
however, is very small and 
almost colourless. 

The celery used as an 
article of food is also a 
leaf petiole. The ordinary 
petiole of a celery leaf is 





Fic. 305. Appar.atus for demonstrat- 
ing Growth in a Shoot. 


comparatively short, deep green in colour and extremely bitter 
to the taste ; whereas that served up at table is long, white, 
sweet and crisp. This is because it is etiolated. The etiolation 
of celery is obtained in a manner quite different from that of 
the rhubarb. The celery plants are usually grown to the seed- 
ling stage in the greenhouse. Then they are transplanted into 
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deep trenches. After they have partly grown, more soil is put 
into the trench around the leaf petioles, thus covering them 
and subjecting them to darkness. Then they become etiolated, 
and sometimes more soil is added to matke them elongate even 
more. The stringy nature of celery is due to the wood in the 
vascular bundles which pass up through the petiole. 


cotton woot 


needle 


millimetre 
markings on 
radicle 



water_L&-=. 



Fio 30G. Experiment tor demonstrating the Region of 

Growth in a Stem. 

Left, at the beginning : right, 2 to 3 days afterwards. 


PRACTICAL WORK 

L Demonstrate the growth 

b^nus^ompamtively f asy to construct. The materials suggested 
are shown on the diagram. 

2. Germinate a be^ seed and when^^ ou^an^ 

l^?lrv"r/ of La^tlTa millimetre, for about 12 millimetres. 
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Then set it up in the apparatus as shown in Fig. 306 and place it 
in a dark place. After a few days, examine the original millimetre 
markings and note how they have moved apart due to the growth 
of the root. 

Describe this experiment and explain why the markings are 
now separated at irregular intervals. 

3. Perform a similar experiment with a young shoot. Sun- 
flower or castor-oil seedlings are excellent material for this. The 
seedlings may be grown in damp sawdust. Discuss the different 
result obtained here, compared with that of the root ; and explain 
it, 

4. Grow some runner -bean seedlings and, when they are suf- 
ficiently developed, take daily measurements of the increase in 
length of the first intemode. 

Record these measurements up to about the end of a fortnight 
and then plot the results in the form of a graph. 

Discuss the curve obtained. 

5. Germinate two bean seeds at the same time. Then place one 
in the light and one in the dark. After the seedling produced in 
the light has attained a height of about two inches, examine and 
draw both seedlings. Describe from the examination the nature of 
etiolation. 

Obtain the dry weights of both seedlings and explain why 
although the etiolated seedling is much taller, its dry weight is less 
than that of the normal seedling. 


CHAPTER XXII 
MOVEMENT 



If a young potted plant, say that of Fuchsia or a small broad 
bean, be placed on its side with the shoot growing out hori- 
zontally, after a few days the shoot will be seen to turn upwards 

(Fig. 307). Similarly, if a 
bunch of tulips, which are 
not quite fresh, be placed 
in a vase, the stalks of the 
flowers will hang over the 
side of the vase, with the 
flowers themselves hang- 
ing downwards ; but after 
a few hours the stalks will 
turn upwards, as they 
absorb water, with the 
flowers pointing upwards. 

Fia. 307. Experiment FOR DEMON- In this way, most gr^efid 
STRATiNO Negative Geotropism in curves may be produced 
A Stem. in thft stalk of the tulip. 


Such curves are clearly due to the activity of the stalks them- 
selves, for the latter cannot be bent straight again without 

breaking them. 

In both these cases, there is no doubt that the plant organs 
have moved. Such movement is very common jn plants. 


Types of Movennent in Living Things 

As was seen in Chap. I, an important difference between plante 
and animals is the fact that the majority of the formCT cannot 
move, whereas the majority of the latter ean. How are 
we therefore, to reconeile the above observations with this 
’ 478 
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distinction between plants and animals ? This is very easy, 
because there are two distinct forms of movement both in 
plants and animals. 

For example, a person may walk from one part of the room 
to another. Thus his whole body moves. On the other hand, he 
may sit in a chair perfectly still except for his moving an arm. 
In this case, his whole body does not move. Thus we have the 
two forms of movement, one in which the whole organism moves, 
and the other in which only an organ of the organism moves, 
The first type of movement is the one which helps us to 
distinguish plants from animals, for in plants there are very few 
cases where the whole thing can move, whereas in animals the 
majority can. On the other hand, many plants are capable of 
moving certain of their organs, as already seen in the movement 
of the shoot of the potted plant and the stalk of the tulip. 

That type of the movement where the whole structure is 
transported is called taxis ; and that type where only one organ 
moves is called tropism. 

Mechanism of Movement 

If you put your finger on a hot iron, you very soon take it 
away again, by quickly moving the arm. There must be some 
very complicated processes involved in this apparently simple 
action, for although it is the finger which is affected, it is the whole 
arm which reacts. The pain is felt in the finger, yet to move it 
away from the cause of pain, the muscles of the arm have to be 
called into action. 

The best way to understand the processes involved is to trace 
the details from the placing of the finger on the hot iron to moving 
it quickly away. The heat of the iron is the cause of the trouble. 
It is therefore called the stimulus, since it stimulates pain. Then 
next, that pain is felt or perceived by the nerves present just 
beneath the skin of the finger. This process is called perception. 
Now if one could imagine the finger being severed from the body 
and placed on the hot iron, it would not move away from it, 
neither would the arm, from which it had been severed, move. 
Therefore, in the case where the finger is normally attached to the 
arm, there must be some kind of connexion which conveys the 
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stimulus between the finger and the arm muscles. This con- 
nexion is supplied by the nervous system, which acts like a 
telephone system. The stimulus is perceived at the finger tip 
and this stimulus is then transmitted by some method, not 
fully understood, to the brain, whence it is retransmitted to the 
arm muscles. This process of taking the ‘ message ’ of the 
stimulus along the nervous system is called transmission. The 
‘ message ’ is thus transmitted to the arm muscles which then 
act accordingly. They are said to respond to the stimulus. 

Thus, in the movement of the arm, four distinct processes 
are involved : (1) the stimulus of excessive heat from the hot 
iron ; (2) the perception of pain by the nerves of the finger ; 
(3) the transmission of this perceived stimulus along the nervous 
system ; (4) the response of the arm muscle by forcing the arm 
to remove the finger from the iron. 

All four of these processes are involved in tactic and tropic 
movements both in plants and in animals, though in some cases 
c-hey are not so clearly defined as in others. 

All cases of tactic movements in plants are found in those 
types of plants or organs of plants which are quite free and are 

able to swim in water or solution. 

In the most important cases, the stimulus which causes the 
taxis is either light or a chemical substance. The taxis caused by 
light is called phototaxis and that caused by a chemical sub- 
stance, chemotaxis. 


Phototaxis 

The best case of phototaxis is demonstrated by the freely 
swimming, unicellular plant Chlamydxymorms (Fig. 1). It 
thousands of these plants are placed in a glass of water, the 
water will appear pale green in colour, since each cmmydornonas 
plant contains a ehloroplast. Now, if the glass be illuminated 
much more on one side than on the other, for example by placing 
it near a bright window, the uniform green colour of the wa*®*' 
will soon disappear. This is because all the orgamsms have 

accumulated on the more brightly f 

that is the side nearest the window. This side wiU 

green, owing to the mass of green plants accumulated there. 
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Now, if the glass be turned through 180°, after a short time the 
green colour wiU have changed to the opposite side of the glass, 
because it is this side that is now illuminated more. 

Therefore, Chlamydatnonas plants are phototactic. The reason 
for this is clear, for the nearer they are to the source of light, the 
better can they carry on photosynthesis. The plants perceive 
the stimulus of light. The region of perception is a little red 
eye-spot, near the more pointed end of the cell (see Fig. 1). 
Then this perceived stimulus is transmitted to the cilia, which 
respond by lashing themselves and thus propelling the plant 
through the water. The plant, while swimming, not only goes 
forward, but also rotates on its own axis. 

Since the plants swim towards the source of light, they are 
said to be positively phototactic. If, however, the light is very 
strong (for example, direct, bright sunlight through the window) 
the plants do the opposite and swim away from the source of 
light. Then they are said to be negatively phototactic. There- 
fore, Chlamydomonas is positively phototactic in subdued or nor- 
mal light ; but negatively phototactic in very strong light. 

Chemotaxis '' 

Chemotaxis is not so easily demonstrated in plants. The 
stimulus which causes this type of complete plant movement is a 
chemical substance. For example, certain bacteria are known to 
move chemotactically towards certain food substances, such as 
sugar ; but away from certain harmful chemicals, such as acids. 
They are therefore positively chemotactic to food chemicals, but 
negatively chemotactic to harmful chemicals. The best type of 
chemotaxis is demonstrated by the sperms of ferns. In the case 
of flowering plants, it was seen that the sperms never miss their 
way to the egg, since they have a definite tube (the pollen tube) 
through which to travel. With ferns, however, it is quite dif- 
ferent. The eggs of the fern plant are borne some distance away 
from the sperms, and there is no tube connecting the two, as 
there is in the flowering plant. When both, however, are sub- 
merged in water (as is usually the case in Nature) , it is possible 
for the sperm to swim to the egg, for, unlike the sperm of the 
flowering plant, the sperm cell of the fern has a large number of 

Q B.E.B. 
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cilia. By lashing these cilia, it is therefore capable of swimming 
in water. 

There must be some means, however, of indicating to the 
swimming sperm the position of the egg, to prevent the former 
from swimming in the wrong direction. This means of directing 
the sperm was discovered by a famous botanist named Pfeffer. 
He found that the sperms of ferns are attracted positively by 
malic acid. He also discovered that the organs of the fern which 
bear the eggs produce malic acid. Therefore, the malic acid 
given off near the eggs acts as a stimulus to the sperms, which 
then swim towards the place of stimulation and thus come into 
contact with the egg. 

A more convincing example of this t5Tpe of chemotaxis is seen 
in the case of seaweeds, such as the common sea wrack. In this 
plant the eggs and sperms are produced and merely cast into the 
sea. The eggs have no cilia and are therefore quite passive ; but 
the sperms each have two cilia and are thus able to swim. Yet, 
since these male and female gametes are cast in a haphazard 
fashion into the sea, the chances that one of each type will meet 
to fertilise seem very remote. The chances of failure to meet 
are reduced, however, by the egg giving off a chemical substance 
which attracts the sperm. Thus the latter is stimulated chemo- 
tactically, and swims towards the egg. What the chemical is in 
the case of seaweeds is not certain. 


Geotropism ' ' 

Tropic movements and the curvatures that they sometim^ 
cause in plant organa are much more common than tactic 

movements. ^ r,,, » . 

The majority of green plants grow upright. The shoots gro 

up into the air vertically, and the roots grow down into the soil 

vertically. If such plants are placed out of the vertical plane, 

such as in the case of the potted plant mentioned previously, the 

shoots curve in order to get back into the vertical position again 

This property of green plants is due to the action of g 
Gravity^ is a force which tends to draw all thmgs ^ 

centre of the earth. Therefore, roots grow towards the centre of 
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gravity and shoots away from the centre of gravity. This 
stimulating effect of gravity which forces a plant to fix itself in 
a certain position, that is, to orientate itself, is referred to m 
geotropism. It is a tropism and not a tactic stimulus, since it 
does not make the whole plant-body move, but merely forces 
certain organs to grow in certain definite directions, and, if they 
are placed out of such normal positions, it is responsible for 
making them return to the normal, by curvature. 

Gravity, therefore, is the geotropic stimulus. Since the shoot 
grows away from the centre of stimulation (gravity), it is said 
to be negatively geotropic. The 
opposite effect in the root can 
easily be demonstrated. Good 
material for this is the broad 
bean radicle, which, of course, 
is a young root. Plant some 
bean seeds in sand or sawdust, 
and when the radicles are about 
an inch long, carefully remove 
the complete germinating seeds 
from the soil. Then, pin them 
on a piece of cardboard, with 
the radicles pointing in different directions, one growing 
downwards, one horizontal, one vertically upwards and one 
obliquely. Then fix the cardboard upright in a vessel, which 
contains a little water, and cover the top of the vessel with 
another piece of cardboard. In this damp atmosphere the 
radicles will continue to grow, and, after a time, whereas the 
downwardly growing root will continue to grow downwards, the 
others will all gradually bend until they, too, are growdng down- 
wards. Therefore, roots grow in the opposite direction to 
stems, that is towards the centre of the stimulation (gravity), so 
they are said to be positively geotropic (Fig. 309). 

When a shoot is fixed horizontally, it gradually turns upwards, 
because the stimulating effect of gravity is acting on one side of 
it (the lower) all the time. Now, if the horizontal shoot be con- 
tinuously turned round and round in the same plane, then 
gravity stimulates all sides of it, instead of just one. In such a 


Fio. 308. Seedling of a 
Bean placed horizontally. 
After a time, the Shoot 

CURVES UPWARDS AND THE RoOT 
DOWNWARDS. 

(Aiter Thomp$on.) 
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case, the shoot cannot be expected to turn upwards, since all 
sides are now stimulated. It therefore remains in the hori- 
zontal plane continuously so long as it is kept turning, A method 
of doing this is given in the practical work. The same applies to 
a root. Thus, the effect of gravity as a geotropic stimulus can be 
eliminated. 

That the geotropic effect is due to gravity can be shown in 
another interesting manner. A body, such as a stone, if thrown 



Fig. 309. Experiment for demonstrating Positive 

Geotropism in Roots. 


into the air, will finally fall to earth by the attraction of gravity. 
The same applies to small particles of sand. Now, if some par- 
ticles be placed in a bowl of water, and the water whisked 
quickly round and round, the particles gradually move towards 
the centre of the bowl. On the other hand, if some globules of oil 
be placed on the water, they will move to the edge. Sand is 
heavier than water, whereas oil is lighter than water. 
force which causes this movement in a spinning object is called 
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centrifugal force. Heavy objects move towards the centre, in 
such cases, and Ughter articles away from the centre. 

The effect of centrifugal force on the orientation of roots and 
shoots was demonstrated in plants by Knight, more than a 
hundred years ago, by means of a turning wheel called Knight’s 
wheel. This wheel is very similar in construction to the wheel 
of a water mill. A wooden one will do, 
provided with pockets on its circumfer- 
ence, then fitted with an axle. This is 
placed under a tap of running water, 
which keeps it turning round continuously . 

On the circumference of the wheel, ger- 
minated bean seeds are pinned, wdth their 
roots and shoots pointing in various direc- 
tions. After a few days, the roots and 
shoots will be seen to have responded 
to the stimulus of centrifugal force, the 
former growing towards the centre of 
the wheel and the latter in the opposite 
direction. 

A very important problem in the case 
of geotropism is to find which parts of 
the root and shoot perceive the stimulus 
of gravity and which parts respond. 

This is quite an easy problem. If some 
germinating bean seeds be placed with 
their radicles lying horizontally, they 
gradually curve downwards, and the point 
where they curve is that part of the root 
where growth in length is taking place, 
namely, just behind the tip. Therefore, 
the seat of response is coincident with the region of growth 
(Fig. 310). 

Now, if some more germinating seeds be placed in a similar 
position, but just the very tips of the roots removed before 
doing so, those roots will not curve, that is, they will not respond 
to the stimulus of gravity. Therefore, the seat of perception is 
right at the tip of the root. So, we have perception at the very 


0 1 2 ^ j 




Fio. 310. Geotro- 
pic Curvature is a 
Root, showino that 
THE Seat of Res- 
ponse IS COINCIDENT 
WITH THE Region of 
Growth. 

I, placed horizon- 
tally ; 11, after seven 
hours ; 111, after 

twenty • three hours ; 
Z, a fixed index. 

(After Sache.) 
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tip of the root, but response a short distance behind this. There- 
fore, there is bound to be some form of transmission from the 
former to the latter, although the distance is very short. How 
this is done is still not known. In animals, the stimulus is trans- 
mitted along the nervous system ; but there is no nervous 
system of this kind in plants. Therefore, the transmission of 
stimuli in plants is a problem yet to be solved. 

In the case of shoots, response to gravity is very similar. 
There the seat of perception is at its tip and also the seat of re- 
sponse at the tip, and part 
the way down the shoot. 
As we should expect in 
this case, response, being 
coincident with the region 




Fig. 311. Experiment for show- 
ing THAT Transmission in a Root is 
not along any definite Channel. 

Above, root placed horizontally 
after mica slips have been inserted. 
Below, the same root twenty-four 


of growth, follows the latter 
in being strongest at the 
tip and then getting less 
and less going down the 
shoot. Response very 
quickly takes place at the 
tip, but the length of time 
taken to resj)ond is longer 
the further it is away from 
the tip. 

Some recent very interest- 


hours afterwards. ^ork has brought out 

one curious fact about transmission of stimuli in plants. Root 
tips have been decapitated, then the tips have been stuck on 
again with gelatine. After they have stuck firmly, they have 
been stimulated by being placed horizontally and have defimte y 
responded. Therefore, transmission of the stimulus can pass 
across a non-living layer. Also other experiments, recently 
carried out at the University of Oxford, has revealed some other 

interesting features of this phenomenon. Two slips of ^ 
forced into a root in the positions shown m Fig. 31 1 . Then the root 

was stimulated by being placed horizontal^, and ‘t 

by curving downward in the normal way. ° 

an animal such as a man’s arm, were treated m this waj , ther 
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Fig. 312. Geo- 
tropic Curvature 
OF A Grass Stem, 

BY Cl’RVATURE OF 

THE Node. 

{After Noll.) 


would be no response to a stimulus applied at the finger, for all the 
nerves from the fingers to the brain would be severed, at least 
once. This experiment also shows that transmission of stimuli in 
plants does not necessarily follow a straight 
path. It can go round corners. Such experi- 
ments as these go to show that transmission 
of stimuli in plants is probably very different 
from that in animals. 

It has already been seen that geotropic 
curvature takes place in the region of greatest 
growth ; also that in grasses and certain other 
plants, intercalary growth takes place at the 
base of each node, besides normal growth at 
the shoot tip. Therefore, if a long shoot of 
grass be placed horizontally, it responds with 
negatively geotropic curves, not only at the tip of the shoot, but 
also at the base of each intemode, that is, at each node (Fig. 312). 

Twining Plants 

In the case of twining plants, that is, plants in which the stems 
are too long and thin to support their own weight, the pheno- 
menon of geotropism in the stem assumes a curious nature. 

Stems twine by twisting spirally around a support such as the 
stouter stem of another plant growing nearby, or stretched cord 
placed there for the purpose, as in the case of certain cultivated 
runner beans. In such cases the shoot tip is not merely growing 
upwards by negative geotropism, but it is also describing definite 
circles. In doing this, the tip really describes a spiral, for as it 
moves slowly round and round, it is also moving upwards. 
Thus, by tracing a circle, it coils round the support, and by 
negative geotropism it tends to move upwards, which pulls 
the whole stem tightly round the support. This spiral movement 
of the tip of the shoot is called circumnutation. 

/ 

Phototropism ‘ 

If a small plant be placed in a large box which is completely 
covered except for a narrow slit which allows light to enter at 
that end of the box furthest from the plant, after a few days, the 
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shoot will curve in the direction of the slit. This shows that the 
shoot is sensitive to the stimulus of the directive action of light. 
If the light is supplied all round a shoot, of course, there is no 
curvature, since the stimulus is then applied in all directions. 

Curvature due to the directive action of light is called photo- 
tropism. Since the shoot curves towards the Ught it is said 
to be positively phototropic. Nearly all green shoots are posi» 
tively phototropic, and response takes place normally in the 

region of greatest growth. Many plant 
organs show negative phototropism, 
that is, they curve away from the 
direction of light. Some roots do ; 
but one must be a little circumspect 
in this case, since roots are usually 
growing in the soil, and therefore 
seldom experience light at all. Conse- 
quently, by far the majority of roots 
do not respond to the stimulus of 
light, even if they are exposed to it. 

Those roots which do respond, how- 
ever, are usually negatively photo- 
tropic. Familiar examples of roots 
which do not respond to the photo- 
tropic stimulus of light are those of 
the bean and the sunflower. A good 
example of one which does is that of 
the mustard. 

An excellent method of demonstrat- 
ing the positive phototropic curvature 
of the shoot and the negative phototropic curvature of the 
root can be used with this plant. A small seedling of it is 
taken and fixed through a hole in a piece of sheet cork, the 
hypocotyl being supported at the hole by plugging with cotton 
wool. Then the cork is floated on water in a glass vessel which 
is covered with brown paper, or painted with Indian ink, 
except for a slit down one side. Through this slit the light 
passes, and after a short time the shoot will curve towards it and 
the root away from it (Fig. 313). 



Fig. 3T.1. Seedli.n-g ov 
White Mustard which 

HAS BEE>f FIRST ILLUMINA- 
TED FROM ALL Sides, then 
FROM ONE Side only (indi- 
cated BY Arrow). 

(After A’oU.) 
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Transverse phototropism is confined almost completely to 
leaves. In this case, the organ orientates itself at right angles to 
the direction of the light. In normal light, the leaf blade faces 
the light, in order to get the maximum for photosynthesis. In 
very bright light, they turn edgewise to it. 

The region of perception of phototropic stimulus is the same 
as that for the perception of geotropic stimulus, that is, the tip. 
This can easily be proved in a shoot. If a young shoot be 
covered with some tinfoil, except the very tip, and then stimu- 
lated phototropically by being illuminated on one side only, 
clearly it cannot respond, because the tinfoil prevents curvature. 
But it can be proved that the tip has perceived the stimulus by 
now removing the foil, and then illuminating the shoot all round. 
Normally, a shoot illuminated all round does not curve, but this 
shoot will curve in the direction of the light by which its tip was 
originally illuminated. That it is only the tip which perceives 
the stimulus can be proved by carrying out the converse experi- 
ment. That is, expose the whole of the shoot, except the tip ; 
but cover the latter with foil. Then stimulate phototropically by 
illuminating on one side only. It will not respond. 

Chemotropism 

Movement, or curvature of a plant organ towards a chemical 
substance, is referred to as chemotropism. The gro\vth of pollen 
tubes, for example, is directed towards the ovules by a sugary 
substance. Thus the tubes exhibit chemotropism, the stimulus 
being supplied by certain sugars present in the style of the 
ovary. 

Hydrotropism 

Hydrotropism is a special case of chemotropism, where the 
chemical substance is water. In soils, for example, where the 
water is not evenly distributed, the roots will sometimes curve 
out of the vertical towards the most efficient water supply. 
Thus, sometimes in its normal habitat, the direction of growth 
of a root is determined by water as well as by gravity. This can 
be demonstrated in a simple experiment which is described in 
the practical work. 
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Contact Stimulus or Haptotropism 

Contact with an outside body sometimes acts as a tropic 
stimulus in plants. Tendrils, for example, when they come in 
contact with a supporting branch, receive a stimulus by such con- 
tact, and they respond by a growth curvature whereby they coil 
round such a support. Tropic curvature of this nature, due to 
the stimulus of contact, is sometimes referred to as haptotropism. 

The direction of growth is sometimes influenced by other 
conditions. For example, plants in exposed conditions are often 
subjected to a prevailing wind coming chiefly from one direction. 
Such plants often respond by growing away from the direction 
of the wind. 


Night and Day Movements 

There are certain movements in special cases of plants which, 
though tropic, are not like the tropisms so far concerned, in that 
they are not due to the stimulus of any directive force. In the 
case of the tropisms about to be considered now, the stimulus is 
diffuse, that is, it is present all round the plant, and does not come 
from one direction only. Such movements are not movements 
of orientation, that is, they are not of such a nature as to compel 
the moving organ to arrange itself in a definite position with re- 
lation to the stimulus. These movements, due to a diffuse 
stimulus, are called nastic movements. There are several forms 
of them grouped according to the nature of the diffuse stimulus. 
Whereas they have a certain amount of significance in some 
cases, according to Goebel, they are practically useless in 


Certain leaves and floral organs assume different position 
during the night from what they do during the day. ihe 
capitulum of the daisy, for example, closes up at ^ight. an 
doL the flower of the lesser celandine. Such movements ar 
often referred to as sleep movements, though it must be reahs^ 
that such movements are not in the least bit comparable to sl^ 
in armals Such n>ovements due to night and day are caUed 

nyctinastic movements. 
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Now. when night falls, quite a complicated change in sur- 
rounding conditions arise, the two chief changes usually being 
a fall in temperature and, of course, a great reduction in light 
intensity. Some nyctinastic movements are due to the stimulus 
of change in temperature (thermonasty), whereas others are due 
to the stimulus of change in light intensity (photonasty). 

Splendid examples of thermonastic movements are seen in the 
flowers of the crocus {Crocus saiivus) and tulip. At nightfall, 
the perianth segments of these flowers close up, and when day 
breaks again, they begin to open out. That this nastic move- 
ment is due to the stimulus of change in temperature, rather 
than light intensity, is easily proved 
in the case of cut tulip flowers. If 
such flowers are brought indoors, 
and placed in a warm room, even 
if the room is badly illuminated, 
the flowers will open right out. 

This movement is sometimes sur- 
prisingly quick, the flowers opening 
in less than half-an-hour. 

Photonasty is even more inter- 
esting, since whereas the stimulus 
of light intensity brings about a certain response in one case, the 
same stimulus brings about an (ypposiie response in another. For 
example, flowers of the water-lily, many cacti, and the lesser 
celandine, also the flower heeids of the daisy and hawkbit, close 
up with a great reduction in light intensity, that is, at nightfall 
(Fig. 314). On the other hand, the flowers of the evening prim- 
rose {CETiothera biennis), the bladder campion {Lychnis infiata), 
and species of Nicotiana (a great favourite with gardeners for 
herbaceous borders) are quite the reverse in their photonastic 
movements and open when night falls. That is why certain of 
these plants, especially NicotiaTia and the bladderwort, have such 
a delightful perfume in the twilight and even at midnight, 
whereas they have none during the day. 

The opposite effects of the stimulus of light intensity on photo- 
nastic movements can be explained by the type of pollination 
which such flowers require. Those that open during the day are 


Fio. 314. Fx-ower Head 
OF Rough Hawkbit, closed 

WHEN KEPT IN THE DARK ; 
OPENED WHEN ILLUMINATED. 
(After Detmer.) 
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Contact Stimulus or Haptotropism 

Contact with an outside body sometimes acts as a tropic 
stimulus in plants. Tendrils, for example, when they come in 
contact with a supporting branch, receive a stimulus by such con- 
tact, and they respond by a growth curvature whereby they coil 
round such a support. Tropic curvature of this nature, due to 
the stimulus of contact, is sometimes referred to as haptotropism. 

The direction of growth is sometimes influenced by other 
conditions. For example, plants in exposed conditions are often 
subjected to a prevailing wind coming chiefly from one direction. 
Such plants often respond by growing away from the direction 
of the wind. 


Night and Day Movements 

There are certain movements in special cases of plants which, 
though tropic, are not like the tropisms so far concerned, in that 
they are not due to the stimulus of any directive force. In the 
case of the tropisms about to be considered now, the stimulus is 
diffuse, that is, it is present all round the plant, and does not come 
from one direction only. Such movements are not movements 
of orientation, that is, they are not of such a nature as to compel 
the moving organ to arrange itself in a definite position with re- 
lation to the stimulus. These movements, due to a diffuse 
stimulus, are called nastic movements. There are several forms 
of them grouped according to the nature of the diffuse stimulus. 
Whereas they have a certain amount of significance in some 
cases, according to Goebel, they are practicaUy useless m 

others. 

Certain leaves and floral organs assume different positions 
during the night from what they do during the d^y. The 
capitulum of the daisy, for example, closes up at mght, and 
does the flower of the lesser eelandine. Such ^ 

that such movements are not in the 

in animals. Such movements due to mght and day are caUed 
nycti&astic movements. 
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Now, when night falls, quite a complicated change in sur- 
rounding conditions arise, the two chief changes usually being 
a fall in temperature and, of course, a great reduction in light 
intensity. Some nyctinastic movements are due to the stimulus 
of change in temperature (thermonasty), whereas others are due 
to the stimulus of change in light intensity (photonasty). 

Splendid examples of thermonastic movements are seen in the 
flowers of the crocus (Crocus saiivus) and tulip. At nightfall, 
the perianth segments of these flowers close up, and when day 
breaks again, they begin to open out. That this nastic move- 
ment is due to the stimulus of change in temperature, rather 
than light intensity, is easily proved 
in the case of cut tulip flowers. If 
such flowers are brought indoors, 
and placed in a warm room, even 
if the room is badly illuminated, 
the flowers will open right out. 

This movement is sometimes sur- 
prisingly quick, the flowers opening 
in less than half-an-hour. 

Photonasty is even more inter- 
esting, since whereas the stimulus 
of light intensity brings about a certain response in one case, the 
same stimulus brings about an opposite response in another. For 
example, flowers of the water-lily, many cacti, and the lesser 
celandine, also the flower heads of the daisy and hawkbit, close 
up with a great reduction in light intensity, that is, at nightfall 
(Fig. 314). On the other hand, the flowers of the evening prim- 
rose (CEnothera biennis), the bladder campion (Lychnis inftata), 
and species of Nicotiana (a great favourite with gardeners for 
herbaceous borders) are quite the reverse in their photonastic 
movements and open when night falls. That is why certain of 
these plants, especially Nicotiana and the bladderwort, have such 
a delightful perfume in the twilight and even at midnight, 
whereas they have none during the day. 

The opposite effects of the stimulus of light intensity on photo- 
nastic movements can be explained by the type of pollination 
which such flowers require. Those that open during the day are 


Fio. 314. Flower Head 
OF Rough Hawkbit, closed 

WHEN KEPT IN THE DARK ; 
OPENED WHEN ILLUMINATED. 
{A iter Detmer,) 
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pollinated by insects, such as bees, which are only available at 
that time. Thus, such flowers expose their sexual organs during 
the day. When night falls, they close up, probably in order to 
protect such organs from the cold, rain, etc. On the other hand, 
those flowers which open at night are usually pollinated by night 
moths. 

Certain foliage leaves also exhibit nyctinastic movements, 
though the reason for this, and what the real stimulus is, is not 
fully understood even to-day. This is the case in the runner 
bean {Phaseolus multiflorus) leaf and in Amicia, a plant native to 


Fig. 315. Amicia zygomeris, showing Diurnal and Nocturnal 

Position of Leaves. 

the Andes (Fig. 315). In such cases, the leaves are expanded and 
lie in the horizontal plane during the day, thus being in the best 
position for photosynthesis. During the night, each leaflet falls 
vertical, thus giving a kind of closed effect. 

Movement due to Wounding 

A very interesting, but rare case of nastic movement is seen in 
the case of the so-called sensitive plant (Mimosa pudica), in 
which the leaves quickly close up, and the whole petiole falls into 
an obUque position, under some disturbing stimulus, such as 
wounding. This is therefore called traumatonasty. The leaf of 
this fascinating plant is composed of many leaflets (see Fig. 316). 
If the whole leaf be struck sharply by the hand, aU the leaflets 
move together, and then the whole leaf faUs into an o^hque 
position from its base. This leaf base is veiy well articulated and 
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acts like a complicated hinge. It is called the pulvinus. The 
whole reaction to the stimulus is fascinating, since it takes 
place completely in a matter of a few seconds. The stimulus 
is not necessarily one of touch, for if a lighted match is 
brought near the leaf, the same response takes place ; also 
in darkness. 

The passage of the transmission of the stimulus is clearly seen 
by putting a naked flame near the leaflets at the tip of the leaf. 




Fig. 316. Mi/nosa pudica, showing Leaves in Nobmal Position 

(Left) and after Sti.mulation (Right). 

The nearest leaflets will close, then the ones next to these, and so 
on, thus marking the transmission of the stimulus downwards. 
When it gets to the puhunus, the whole leaf bends obliquely, 
then, if the stimulus has been sufficiently strong, it will continue 
down the stem of the plant to the next leaf. In this second leaf, 
as one would expect, the stimulus affects the pulvinus first, then 
it is transmitted up the leaf, that is, in the opposite direction to 
that in the first leaf. Thus the sequence of events in the second 
leaf’s response are the reverse to what they were in the first. 
This gives a clear demonstration of the transmission of the 
stimulus through the leaves and stem of this plant (Fig. 316). 
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PRACTICAL WORK 


1. Examine some living specimens of Chlamydomonas mounted 
in water under the microscope and note their tactic movements. 
Obtain a plentiful supply of these plants and keep them in a jar of 



Fio. 317. A Klinostat. 


water in a window. Note that after a time the side of the jar 
nearer the window is perceptibly green, whereas the opposite side 
is not. Discuss this. 

2 Place a potted plant on its side and leave it for some time 
turned towards the light. After a time, the shoot turns upwards. 


thick 

pzptr 


iUt 



Fro. 318. Experiment for demonstrating Positive 

Phototropism is Shoots* 

T-v- onH Avr»lftin whv. in order to demonstrate negative 

thus, it is necessary to turn the plant towards the light. 

3 Germinate three bean seeds and, when their radicles are 
abLt^half an inch long, fix them all by means of pins to a piece o 
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cardboard or sheet cork, taking care tliat the pins do "o*- 
the embryo. When fixing them, arrange one ra<liclo pointing 
downwards, the second horizontally and the third upwards. 1 hen 
place the sheet upright in a jar of water and cover with a piece 

of wood or cardboard (Fig. 309). , ^ ^ i.,.... 

Put the apparatus in a dark place and after about two days 
examine and draw the results. What conclusions are to be obtained 

from these results ? 


4. Perform a similar experiment, but in this case cut off the tip 

(about A-1 mm. back) of each radicle. , j 

Compare the results obtained with those of Experiment 3 and 
discuss, from these combined results, the phenomena of stimulus, 
perception, transmission and response in plants. 



Fro. 319. Experiment for demonstrating Positive 

Hydrotropism in Roots. 

5. Fix up the apparatus as shown in Fig. 317. This apparatus 
is called a klinostat. Since the axis is fixed to the axis of the 
minute hand of the clock, the seedling is kept moving in a 
vertical, circular path. Note that as a result the shoot does not 
turn up, nor the root turn do^^Tl. Explain this with reference 
to the stimulus of gravity. 

6. Germinate some wheat grains in damp sawdust placed in a 
saucer. After the shoots are about two inches high, place them in 
a dark box, lying on its side. Then cover the end of the box wdth 
stout brown paper, with the exception of a narrow slit (Fig. 318). 

Place the box with the slit turned towards the light, and leave 
it for about two days. Then examine the seedlings and discuss 
the phenomenon of positive phototropism from the result obtained. 
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7. Demonstrate positive phototropism in the shoot and negative 
phototropism in the root of white mustard. 

Fix up the seedlings as shown in Fig. 3 1 3, then place the whole on 
a vessel of water culture, with the root in the water. Then place 
the whole apparatus in a box illuminated at one end as described 
in Experiment 6. 

After about two days draw and discuss the results obtained. 

8. Demonstrate positive hydrotropism in roots. 

Fill a small, rather coarsely meshed sieve with damp sawdust 
Then sow some cress seeds in the sawdust, and when the radicles 
are beginning to protrude through the meshes, suspend the sieve 
obliquely (Fig. 319). 

After a few days, note the results. Since more water will be 
found at the lower end of the sieve the roots grow towards it. 


Field Work 

Examples of nastic movements are best observed either in the 
garden or the field. As many types as possible should be examined, 
and drawings made of the examples in various positions. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


THE PLANT AND ITS SURROUNDINGS 

To know .the relations which exist between a plant and its sur- 
roundings (or environment), both below the soil and above it, is a 
great help in appreciating why the plant grows best in a certain 
locality and on a certain soil, and it is an absolute necessity in the 
cultivation of plants ; whether extensively as in agriculture, or 
intensively as in horticulture. 


Soil 

In the normal land-growing (terrestrial) plant — and this in- 
cludes nearly all the important plants from man's point of view — 
the soil forms the environment of the roots. 

Soil which covers most of the land above sea-level is formed 
from the rocks on which it is immediately situated. In its 
original state, the land was composed of nothing but bare rock. 
Of course, some such rocks are seen exposed even to-day. By 
various means, which will be examined shortly, the rocks have 
crumbled or eroded, thus producing the soil particles. Naturally, 
various soils are produced according to the various rocks from 
which they are formed. 

As one would expect, there is no hard and fast line between the 

top soil and the rocks beneath, from which it has been formed. 

However, between the real top soil and the rocks there is usually 

a more or less defimte layer composed of stones intermediate in 

size between the large boulders of the rock and the very much 

smaller soil particles. This layer is referred to as the subsoil. 

The thr^ layers, (a) rock, (6) subsoil, (c) soil, can be easily 

distinguished where it is possible to examine the soil in 

profile, such as on the edge of a quarry or the top of a cliff 
(Pig. 320). ^ 
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The soil and the subsoil layers vary considerably in different 
localities, the thickness of soil being dependent upon the hard- 
ness of the rocks and the amount of erosion that has taken place. 
Usually the thicker the layer of soil, the more fertile it is from the 
point of view of plant production, wild or cultivated, since it is 
only in the soil that the roots are able to find the necessary water, 
air and humus. 



Euj. 320. Photograph of a Qvarry, showing the Rock, 

Si HsoiL AND Soil. 

(Bu courtetif of the Director, Geological Survey.) 


Erosion of rocks, resulting in the formation of soils, is de- 
pendent upon several factors. The main factors are those con- 
cerned with the weather ; and their effect is often referred to as 
weathering. Rain, sun and frost all play their part, tor 
example, the rain gets into the crannies of the rocks ; then along 
comes the frost. This causes the water to freeze, which, is 
well known, results in an increase in volume. This has the effect 
of pushing the pieces of rock apart. It can be shown in the case 
of a piece of limestone, which is fairly soft. If limestone is 
covered with water and then put out into a frosty air and left tor 
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a few days, the surface will be found to be covered with a fine 
powder which is nothing but very fine limestone particles 

similar to those in a limestone soil. 

Growing plants and animals also help in the making of soil. 
Charles Darwin showed that earthworms are very effective in 
bringing up soil particles from the lower layers to the surface, 
thus very effectively turning the soil as it is turned in digging 
and ploughing operations. In the lawn of Darwin s home at 
Downe in Kent, there is a round stone which has sunk some con- 
siderable distance in the soil. This stone was originally placed 
on the surface of the lawn, and Darwin showed that its sinking 
in the way that it has (it can still be seen there s\mk several 
inches in the soil) was due to the activity of earthworms in the 
soil. The worms, which get their nourishment by eating soil 
and then discharging it again after having absorbed any nourisli- 
ing humus in it, have brought the soil up from beneath the stone 
and deposited it around the stone. Hence its having sunk some 
considerable distance into the soil. 

Composition of Soil 

As has already been seen, the roots of the plant require water, 
air, and organic matter or humus from the soil. The average 
garden soil which may be considered a rich one should contain 
the following ingredients, the numbers representing percentage 


by volume : 

Rock particles 

40 


Water - 

25 


Air - - - 

25 


Humus 

10 


The rock particles constituting the actual soil vary in size 
according to the rocks from which they have been formed. The 
three most common rocks which aid in soil formation are sand- 
stones, clays and limestones. The average soil, of course, is 
composed of a mixture of these, the percentage of each varying 
with different localities. Then, in many cases, the soil is further 
characterised by the presence of other substances. For example, 
the very white, limy (or calcareous) soils of Kent and Sussex are 
due to the presence of chalk. The red soils of Devonshire and 
certain parts of Somerset owe their colour to the excess amount 
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of iron salts in the soil, and the fact that they are formed from 
red sandstone. Soils very rich in humus are usually dark in 
colour. Soils containing a great deal of lime are alkaline in 
reaction, whereas those which contain excess water and humus, 
such as bogs and marshes, are very acid in reaction. All this is 
important from the point of view of the plants which will 
colonise these soils, for certain plants must have very acid soils, 
whereas others must have limy soils, etc. 

The largest particles in the soil are the stones and gravels. With 
too nmny such large particles, the soil would be very poor, since 
they cannot retain water. Sand forms very coarse soil particles. 
Clay, on the other hand, is composed of very fine soil particles. So 
coarse is sand, that a mass of such particles will not hold together 
unless saturated with water, and then not very firmly. On 
the other hand, a mass of clay particles hold together very 
tenaciously, forming a plastic mass. Intermediate between soils 

and clays are those particles called silt. 

A typical soil contains a certain percentage of all these various 
soil j)articles, the percentages varying with different localities. 
A soil which contains chiefly sand and silt, with about 6 per cent, 
of clay, is called a sandy soil. If it contains more than 25 per cent, 
of clay it is said to be clayey. Between the two, we have the 
more common type of soil, with plenty of sand and of clay. Such 
a soil is called a loam. Sir John Russell gives the following as 
being a typical loam : clay, 6-15 per cent. ; silt, 40-00 per cent. ; 
and sand, 20-50 per cent. If an exceptional amount of calcium 
be present in the soil in the form of calcium carbonate, such as 
limestone or chalk, the soil is called a marl. A marl is usually a 
rich soil, since the calcium it contains serves a double purpose. 
First, calcium is one of the raw elements required in the jilant s 
nutrition. Secondly, calcium carbonate is an alkali and thus 

prevents the soil from becoming acid or sour. 

It is comparatively easy to tell whether a soil is acid or alkalme^ 
In the case of marls, the reaction will clearly be alkalme. Ih 
presence of the limestone can easily be detected by adding a fe 
drops of concentrated acid, such as hydrochloric, to some of th 
soil The reaction with the excess amount of calcareous alka 
can easily be seen by the effervescence which takes place. A ver> 
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acid soil, which clearly contains no limestone, is very ofton de- 
tected by collecting some soil water and testing with litmus. 

Clay is colloidal in nature and therefore has a very high water- 
retaining capacity. Drainage from clayey soils, therefore, is very 
difficult. Naturally, holding the water so tenaciously as a 
clayey soil does, it is very badly aerated and is heavy. Also, 
since it is saturated with water, it tends to remain cold. There- 
fore, a very clayey soil is heavy, badly aerated and water-logged. 
Crops grown on such soils are usually poor and slow to ripen. In 
agriculture and horticulture such soils are very often improved 
by adding larger particles such as sand or ashes from coal and 
coke fires. 

Sandy soils are the reverse. They allow an easy percolation of 
water and therefore remain very dry, sometimes too dry. They 
are also very well aerated and therefore extremely light. Crops 
grown on very sandy soils sometimes suffer from the want of 
water, etc., so a sandy soil is really not much better than a clayey 
soil, although it is the reverse in composition. Such soils are 
usually improved by adding heavy farmyard manure, for with 
such ^sy water drainage through a sandy soil, the leaching of 
mineral salts goes on at an excessive rate. 

It is quite clear that, on the average, loams are the best soils 
for crops, etc. A rough mechanical way of sho\ving the constitu- 
tion of a loam is to stir a little of such soil in a beaker or glass 
of water. The heaviest sandy particles will soon settle to the 
bottom of the glass. Closely following the sand will be the silt 
which will settle above it. The clay particles, on the other hand, 
being very small and colloidal, will remain suspended in the 
water, whereas the actual humus will float. The alkalinity or 
acidity can then be examined by testing the reaction of the water. 

The size of soil particles has a great effect on the physical pro- 
perties of the soil, and this is important, since a great deal, from 
the plant’s point of view, depends upon the physical nature of 
the soil. 

The colour of the soil is an important physical property, for a 
dark soil absorbs more heat from the sun’s rays than a light soil 
does. Thus, the temperature of a dark soil is higher than that 
of a light soil under similar conditions. The temperature of the 
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soil is also affected in two other important ways : (a) degree of 
slope towards or away from the sun, for the more the soil slopes 
towards the sun, the warmer it becomes ; (6) amount of evapora- 
tion of water from the soil. Evaporation from a surface has a 
cooling effect on the surface, therefore the more the evaporation 
takes place, the cooler does the soil become. Naturally, a very 
loose, sandy soil has a much higher degree of evaporation than a 
compact clayey soil. 

The rate of passage of water through the soil is also of great 
importance. As was seen in Chap. VIII, the soil water is usually 
present on the surface of the soil particles. Now, passage througli 
the air channels is due to the process of capillarity. It can easily 
be shown that the smaller the bore in a glass tube, the greater is 
its capillary attraction. Place several tubes, with very small, 
but varying bores, standing in water. By capillarity, the water 
will pass up the tubes, but the height to which it rises varies in- 
versely as the diameter of the bores of the tubes. Therefore, the 
smaller the diameter, the greater the capillarity. Thus, in soils, 
passage of water will be greatly affected by the soil particles. 
The smaller the particle (for example, clay) the smaller the air 
spaces, and therefore, the greater the capillarity. The result is 
that water moves upwards by capillary attraction much more 
quickly in a clayey soil than in a sandy one. 

The physical properties (such as size of particles), chemical 
properties (such as water-content, manure), and biological pro- 
perties (such as the soil bacteria) of soils are all of the utmost 
importance to plants. So also are the conditions to which the 
shoots are subject, such as meteorological (weather) conditions, 
temperature, light and so forth. 

Plant Environment 

A wild plant has no choice in the situation in which it shall 
grow, that is, its habitat. If it is fortunate enough in arriving, 
a seed, at a suitable habitat, then it thrives : if, on the other hand, 
it finds itself in an unsatisfactory habitat, then it either perishes 
or is badly developed. With cultivated plants things are different, 
for cultivation means that the plant is assured of a suitable habi- 
tat, then, once it has developed, the conditions are kept suitable. 
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artificially by man, so far as he is able. For example, soils are 
manured, they are ploughed, hoed and harrowed, and water is 
supplied when thereis insufficient rain. It is not so easy to supply 
suitable temperatures outside, but it can be done in the green- 
house ; and even soil temperatures are controlled in some cases, 
such as in mushroom cultivation, by heating the soil by elec- 
tricity or steam pipes. Light intensity, too, is not easily con- 
trolled, though in the case of some valuable plants this is done 
by a system of artificial electric lighting. In controlling condi- 
tions, man has been able to make plants grow in situations which 
otherwise would be unsuitable for them. 

In Nature, such conditions cannot be controlled. Therefore 
we find that certain plants are suited to one type of habitat, but 
not to another, and vice versa. The study of naturally growing 
plants with relation to their environment is called ecology. 

Mesophytes 

There are some plants which definitely change their mode of 
life and structure in order to adapt themselves to an exceptional 
environment. The majority of plants, however, do not de- 
finitely change their structure, but, for some reason or other, 
prefer one habitat to another. Before studying the various 
habitats of the more normal plants (which are called meso- 
phytes), a few of the specially adapted plants are worthy of 
attention. 

Epiphytes 

Some plants, instead of growing on the soil, that is, instead of 
leading a terrestrial mode of life, grow on the branches and in the 
axils of trees, and on palings, gates, dry walls, etc., thus being 
completely raised above the soil. Plants which grow on trees 
in this way are said to be arboreal. 

Such plants are termed epiphytes. In Great Britain and other 
temperate countries, epiphytes are represented only by certain 
Algae, such as Protococcus on the bark of trees, many lichens and 
some mosses. It must be remembered that epiphytes are not 
parasites, like the mistletoe, for they only treat the tree, etc., as 
a support, and not as a source of nutrition. 
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In tropical countries, especially in the luxuriant vegetation ol 
the jungle, many flowering plants are epiphytic. Many orchids 
are (Fig. 43). They cling to the supporting branch of the tree 
by means of short roots which twine round it. Many of these 
plants have special methods of collecting water. The commonest 
one is by means of long aerial roots (see Chap. VIII). In the 
Tropical House at the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, many 
of these long aerial roots can be seen suspended from the 
epiphytic plants growing on the tropical trees there. The 
necessary mineral salts are usually obtained by epiphytic plants 
from the humus of dead leaves which collects round them. One 
very interesting epiphytic tropical fern is that called Dischidia 
raffiesiaTia. In this plant, some of the leaves are normal foliage 
leaves ; whereas other leaves form pitchers. Into these pitchers 
the water given off by transpiration (and this is given off, since 
the pitcher is a modified leaf, which is the chief organ of trans- 
piration) is condensed, and collects as liquid water in the pitcher. 
Down into this pitcher a branching root of the same plant grows, 
and is thus able to absorb the condensed water. It is also able 
to obtain a certain amount of nitrogenous matter, since these 
pitchers harbour ants which, when they die, supply a nitrogenous 
humus. 

Xerophytes 

Xerophytes are those plants which have specially adapted 
themselves to growth in habitats where water is very scarce. 
The majority of desert plants, such as cacti, are xerophytic. 
Pine trees also are subjected to physiologically xerophytic con- 
ditions, since the water supply is often frozen and then unavail- 
able. The various methods of adaptation, both with regard to 
the storage of water and the prevention of excess transpiration, 
have already been examined (Chap. XII). 

Hydrophytes 

Special peculiarities in structure are found in plants which 
grow in water (called hydrophytes). The majority of them, such 
as the bladderwort and water milfoil, are able to absorb water all 
over their surfaces. The required gases, oxygen and carbon di- 
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oxide, are absorbed from the surrounding water in solution, just 
as in the case of seaweeds, etc., which are submerged in the sea. 

Many hydrophytes have their leaves floating on the surface of 
the water, such as in the case of the w’ater-lily (Fig. 321) and 
Potamogeton, The adaptation of the leaves to this habit, 
especially with regard to the position of the stomates. has already 
been considcre<i. Plants with floating leaves absorb and give 
off their necessary gases in the gaseous state, and not dissolved 



Fig. 321. Yelpow Water-lilv. 
(Photo. R^vry Irrino ) 


in water. Therefore their stomates must be in contact with the 
atmosphere. That is why they are on the upper surface of the 
leaf. But such leaves rim the risk of being flooded with water, 
especially when the level of the lake or river rises. Certain 
adaptations are sometimes utilised to prevent t h is. F or exam pie . 
the floating leaves of Potamogeton have very long stems wliich 
thus allow for changes in water level. The petioles of the floating 
leaves of certain tropical hydrophytes are shaped like a cork- 
screw’, and therefore, in order to remain floating, stretch or 
contract according to the rise or fall in water-level. 

A very exceptional tA'pe is seen in the tremendous leaves of the 
tropical hydrophj’te, Victoria rerjin. from the Amazon. This 
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plant is often cultivated in botanic gardens. There is a special 
Victoria regia house at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, where 
the plant can be seen. It can only be seen at certain times of the 
year, since it is an annual. In this case, the floating leaves are so 
large as to be able to support a baby. Flooding over the top of 
the leaf is prevented by a vertically growing margin, which is 
2 to 3 inches high, thus making the leaf look like a floating tray 
(Fig. 322). 



Fig. 322. Victoria rer/ia, showing the L.vrge Leaves with 

Ufcurveg Margins. 


Certain hydrophytes grow in shallow water, in which case 
some leaves grow below the surface of the water, whereas others 
grow upright above it. The latter are in normal conditions, 
and therefore normal in structure. The former, on the other hand, 
are modified according to their submerged position. lor 
example, stomates would be useless to them, so they have none 
Also thev have to cope with the currents of water which might 
easily tear them. How completely submerged leaves adapt 
themselves to this contingency we saw in the case of the bladder- 
wort in Chap. XV. In this case, the leaves become finely 
divided. In the case of plants with submerged leaves and also 
leaves above water, the submerged ones only become dividea. 
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Thus, in such plants, there are two types of foliage leaves in one 
and the same plant. Two common examples of this in Great 
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Fig. 323. Arrowhead, with Arrow-shatei* Aerial Leanes, 
AND Ribbon-shaped Submerged Leaves. 

(AJtfr Figuifr .) 

Britain are the arrowhead {Sagittaria sagittifolia) (Fig. 323) 
with upright leaves bearing an arrow-shaped petiole and sub 
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Fio, 324. Water Crdwpoot. with Lobed Floating Leaves 

AND FiLAMEXTOI'S SlHMERGEI) Le.wes. 

(.4/f<T Figuier .) 

merged leaves, long and ribbon-shaped : and the w’ater crow- 
foot {Ranunculus aquatilis) (Fig. 324), with lobed upright leaves 
and finely divided submerged leaves. 
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Owing to the difficulty that hydrophytes experience in obtain- 
ing air for respiratory purposes, the tissues of the stems, roots 

and leaves often become full of very 
large intercellular spaces, usually 
in the cortex of the stem and 
roots. These large intercellular 
spaces act as air chambers, and 
such aerated ti.ssue is usually called 
aerenchyma. Such tissue is com- 
mon in the petioles of the water- 
lilv, Potamogeton, and marestail 
(Fig. 325). 

Plants growing in swamps may be 
considered as semi-hydrophytes, 
since their roots are subjected to 
water-logged conditions. Many such 
plants produce respiratory roots, 
which grow up into the air (Chap. 
VIII) in order to allow gaseous exchange. Such respiratory 
roots are clearly unusual in being negatively geotropic. 

Halophytes 

Quite a number of flowering plants are capable of living near 
the coast where the soil is periodically swamped with sea-water, 
and several flowering plants are capable of growing in shallow 
sea-water. Such plants, thus adapted to salt water, are called 
halophytes. Between high-tide mark and the sand dunes further 
inland may be found the sea rocket, saltwort (Fig. 326), etc. ; all 
are halophytes with succulent leaves. Further towards the sea, 
where the soil is constantly saturated with sea-water, may be 
found the glasswort, which has very minute leaves but thick, 
fleshy, jointed stems. The reason why such halophytes bear 
succulent organs is that the high concentration of the sea-water 
makes osmosis very difficult. Thus, such plants have to store 
what water they can get. The branched stems of the glasswort 
can absorb dew and rain-water readily. 

Of the utmost value to man are certain halophytic grasses. 
These are capable of growing in salt marshes, and they grow so 



Fi«. :}25. Photomicro- 
fJR.VI'H OF TraN.SVERSE SEC- 
TION OF Markst.ml. 

Ep., epidermis ; Ctr., cells 
of corte.K ; int., intercellular 
air space in cortex ; C.C., 

central cylinder ( x 20* 

(T. D. T. Hall.) 
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prolifically that finally the marshes become dried up, and their 
levels raised, owing to the tremendous activity of the plants in 
forming humus from their own dead bodies. In Europe, one 
halophytic grass called Sjpartina stricta occurs in the salt flats of 
southern England, and in the Mediterranean coasts. In the 
salt marshes around Southampton is another called Spartina 
alter Jiiflora, where it was introduced by ships from America. 
There it is colonising the marshes so much, that certain parts 
around Southampton, which were once 
marshes, are now dry land. 

The most efficient halophyte in colon- 
ising salt marshes is the rice grass, 

Spartina Townsendii. This halophyte 
originally grew around Southampton, 
but now it has spread along the mud 
flats of the southern coast, and is chok- 
ing up certain parts of Poole harbour, 
in Dorset. Rice grass is being used for 
reclamation of new land from the sea. 

This is the case in Holland, where, since 
1924, when the plant was definitely intro- 
duced for the purpose, it has grown so 
prolifically, that acres of land, previously 
salt marshes or actually under the sea, 
have been reclaimed and now used for Fio. 326. Saltwort, 
agricultural purposes. The rice plant is 
doubly useful in this respect, since not 

only will it help in speeding up the process of land reclamation 
for agriculture, but it is also a good food itself for farm animals. 

Competition and Colonisation 

The study of the social life of plants can be made a very ex- 
tensive one, taking in the examination of the distribution and 
inter-relationships of plants throughout the world, or it may be 
a very intensive one, merely invohdng certain well-defined 
areas. The extensive study is referred to as plant geography, 
whereas plant ecology involves a detailed study of definite, 
small areas. 
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One very important thing to realise is that plants in their wild 
or native state have scarcely any choice in their home or habitat. 
In this they differ from cultivated plants. The former have to 
trust to chance in finding a suitable home ; the latter have a 
suitable home made for them. 

It stands to reason that on any one piece of ground, thousands 
of plant seeds must fall in a 3’ear, yet it is clear that only a few 
actually take to the soil and grow. If it is a barren, infertile soil, 
with poor particles, a low mineral content, bad exposure and 
unsuitable climate, few plants will succeed. Thus, with regard 
to the invasion of soil by seeds, “ many are called but few are 
chosen.” The rest of the seeds perish. Thus is there great 
mortality in the plant kingdom every day. 

One excellent method of studying colonisation by plants, is to 
watch the gradual invasion of a newly exposed piece of soil. Of 
course, in Great Britain, this is not very easy ; yet one can get a 
great deal of information concerning the colonisation of plants 
by studying the newly made banks of roads and railway cuttings. 
The study may extend over several seasons, and the type of 
plant, the time that it arrives, the percentage of different plants, 
etc., duly noted. 

In such cases, plants which develop quickly from spores, and 
not seeds, are the first arrivals. Spores are produced by many of 
the simpler types of plants, such as Algae, Fungi, mosses, liver- 
worts and ferns. These usually arrive first, since spores are very 
small — microscopic, in fact — and are easily carried in the air. 
Next come the ephemeral and annual flowering plants common 
to the neighbourhood. A community of plants thus produced is 
still not very closely packed and, since it has no definitely estab- 
lished perennials, it is still open to newcomers. It is therefore 
called an open community. 

Then along come more hardy perennials such as certain 
grasses, thistles, plantains, dandelions, etc., and competition is 
set up between the plants, because, by now, the community is 
becoming overcrowded. Then the weaker plants are choked 
out and die, and the hardier ones become more firmly estab- 
lished. Finally, only those plants which are suited to that soil 
and climate remain, and then the community is said to be closed. 
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Such a closed community of plants living quite in harmony with 
each other, allowing only those newcomers which can compete 
with them to remain, and choking out any newcomers that can- 
not compete, or are otherwise unsuited, is then called a plant 
association. 

Thus plants fight amongst themselves for a place in the sun. 
But there is also competition among their roots for a place in 
the soil. It is amazing sometimes how far the roots of trees will 
penetrate the soil ; some roots go down more feet than the top* 
most shoots are high. The root competition is chiefly due to the 
search for an adequate water supply. 

It has been shown experimentally that apple trees planted 
40 feet apart yielded 43 bushels more fruit to the acre than trees 
planted 30 feet apart. This is interesting from the point of view 
of plant accommodation in both air and soil. 

Plant Associations 

There are many t 5 T)es of closed communities of plants, or 
plant associations, in Great Britain, Several associations are 
very often found together, bound by some common bond of 
habit and habitat. For example, a sand dune, salt marsh, moor, 
etc., each have their collection of plant associations. Such a col- 
lection of associations is called a plant formation. 

The examination of a plant formation and its constituent 
associations makes interesting study. The most valuable in- 
formation concerning this branch of plant ecology in Great 
Britain has been contributed by Professor R. H. Yapp and also 
by Professor A, G. Tansley and Professor E. J. Salisbury, 

There are several methods of study. One is to examine a 
rather large area. Then obtain a blank map and shade in with 
various colours the different types of vegetation, such as wood- 
land, scrub, meadow, hedgerows, moor, marsh, water, cultivated 
land, etc. Then this should be correlated with the physio- 
graphy, the geological formations, the weather and types of 
animals, etc., all of which have certain effects. 

A more intensive study is that referred to as the quadrat chart 
method. This can only be applied to a much smaller area. In 
this case a rectangular area is marked out on the land by tapes. 
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This is then divided into smaller squares by tapes or string, then 
the whole thing represented on squared paper. 

A more picturesque method applicable especially to a hedge- 
row, edge of a wood, river bank, etc., is that called the transect 
method. This involves drawing a section through the habitat 
to be examined, then representing the various types of plants 
along the section. 

It must be remembered that no plant association or formation 
is absolutely stable. There are certain factors which decide what 
type of plant shall constitute it in the first place, such as nature 
of the soil, climate, etc. ; but then there are other factors such 
as disease epidemics, useful and harmful animals, which come 
along afterwards and modify it. 

Such factors are so numerous that it would be difficult to name 
them all. Also, whereas one certain factor may be very potent 
in one plant formation, it may be entirely absent in another. 
However, certain factors are rather general. Climatic factors, 
for exami)le, are very important. These comprise cliicfly con- 
ditions of moisture, temperature and light. Physiographic 
factors depend upon the shape of the country, mountainous or 
flat, etc. The chemical and physical nature of the soil form 
certain very important factors for several clear reasons. Such 
factors associated with the soil are called edaphic factors. 
Finally, a very potent factor in nearly all cases is the biotic 
factor. This involves the influence of other forms of life, plant 
and animal. For example, a beech tree easts a very dense shade. 
The result is that in beech woods very little ground vegetation 
may be found. Therefore the beech trees are a biotic factor. 
Many animals form a biotic factor. Some give manure and 
therefore form a useful biotic factor ; others eat the plants of the 
formation and are thus a harmful one. Man himself is a biotic 
factor even where wild plants are concerned. This is well seen in 

the forests where lumbering goes on. 

It is impossible to study all plant associations, therefore one is 
always well advised to examine those within easy reacli. A 
written description of any type of plant association can of course, 
be no more than a guide to practical study. There is little to be 
gained from merely reading about such things, and very litt e 
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interest. On the other hand, to get out into the oo\intrv with 
notebook and drawing book holds an almost indcscrihahlc 
fascination, which no amount of reading can supplant. It is 
proposed, therefore, merely to give a brief idea of the nature of 
the most easily available plant associations ami formations, and 
to leave anyone interested to get the fundamental information b\’ 
his own practical efforts. 

First, it is quite clear that in no plant association is there an 
equal quantity or distribution of plants. Also, the plant 
members of any one association do not all develop at the same 
time. Thus, in examining an association, several studies should 
be made at different times of the year. First of all one should 
begin with a note of the t3’pe of cotintry. Dates \\ hen examined 
should be stated, and a detailed study of the factors. esj)eciallv 
edaphic and climatic, should be macle. At all times the ratio 
and distribution of plants within the association should he 
thoroughly investigated. 

For example, one, two or perhaps even three plants form the 
most important members of a plant association. These arc 
called the dominant plants. The dominants very often help to 
answer the question of whj’ are the others such as the^' arc. for 
dominants are often biotic factors to the other members of the 
association. This maj' be seen in a beech-wood association. 
Here, few herbs are found growing on the soil. Why this is can 
be answered by the dominant beech, for it is such a dense tree 
that it casts a shade and prevents light-lovung plants from grow- 
ing beneath it. Very often, closely associated with the domi- 
nant plants are others which are almost as common. Thc^* 
are then said to be subdominant. Less common again, but 
e\enly distributed throughout the association, are other plants. 
These are said to be distributed. Much less common again 

are those plants said to be occasional, and the sparsest of all are 
classified as rare. 


Woodlands 

Very familiar plant associations in Great Britain are the 
woods. There are several tj'pes of wood associations in this 
countrj’’. In the highest altitudes are w'ood associations wdth 
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pine or birch as the dominant plants. At lower levels are two 
types, depending chiefly on the type of soil. On the lower hills 
with a sandv soil are the drv oak woods, wheieas on a clavev 

« » « V 

soil are the damp oak woods, containing many hazel trees as 

subdominants. On the limv soils at the same levels are beech 

% 

woods and the a.sh woods. On tlie plains, that is. the lowest levels 
of all, the woods are chieflv a mixture of oak and ash. whereas on 
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the very damp soils at such levels the woods are smaller, being 

composed chiefly of alder and willow. 

In all the cases of wood associations mentioned, the trees form 
the dominant jilants. They act as biotic factors in different 
wavs so that each type of association has its special subdominant, 
distributed, occasional and rare plants. For example, the beech 
wood is very dense, but usually well manured with the humus 
formed of fallen leaves. Subdominant on its edges is the 
bluebell. Distributed throughout is the bird's nest orchis, a 
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lower levels, tlie suluioniinanls are holly, anemone and hluehell 
with tlie foxizlove well distrihuted (Fii's. ;1J7 and 32N) The 
damp oak wood is nnieh more shaded and the lierhaeeons 
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nndergrowtii is represented best by wood sorrel (Fig. 329), 
wood geraninin. violet, woodruff, etc. 

Hedgerows 

Tlie hedgerow forms a very interesting plant formation, since 
there are several levels to examine, comprising chiefly the hedge 
itself and the bank. The hedge itself varies in different parts, 
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l)eing composed of some, or all, of the following : Iiawthom, 
hazel, maple, bramble, blackthorn, willow, holly, etc. The bank 
of the hedge shows more variations. At the top are plants which 
have to contend with a certain amount of shade. These may be 
climbers which can scramble to the light, such as the bramble, 
wild rose, clematis, goosegrass (Fig. 330). bindweed, honey- 
suckle, bryony (Fig. 331). and various vetches. They have dif- 
ferent’ means of climbing, which are worthy of study. Other 
l)!ants which can fight the shade of the top of the bank are those 
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with very long, erect stems, such as stinging nettle, rleadnettle, 
certain grasses, hedge mustard, gallic mustard. siit( li\\’nrt. 
Finally, there may be plants whi<-h prefer the >liade. siieli 
certain ferns, garlic, wild arum, enchanter's nightsha<h', fo\- 
glove, primrose, ground-ivy, girrmander speedwi*!!, swei’t and 


dog violet and a host of 
ot hers. 

On the slope of the bank 
the light is abundant. 
Here, therefore, we find 
prostrate plants such as 
<'reeping buttercup, wild 
strawberrv. etc., and ro- 
sotle plants such as daisy, 
(landelion. ])lantain. etc. 
For obvious reasons, the 
vegetation of a hedgerow 
is very similar to the inter- 
mediate plant association 
foundat the edge ofawood. 

Meadows 

Jn the majority of 
meadow associations the 
dominants are usuallv 
grasses, such as perennial 
rye grass (Fig. 332), mea- 
dow fantail (Fig. 333). an<l 
m ea< 1 o w f esc u c . toge t he i- 
witli white clover (Fig. 
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334). In various meadows, certain .subdominants may be found 
according to the soil structure and composition. These nuw la* 
daisy, buttercup, cowslip, sorrel, ox-eye (or moon) daisy, etc. 
Lawns and arable land arc associations closely related ti 
meadows, with the exception that in these the dominaid plant 
or plants are cultivated. Usually, all other plants. Mdidominant 
distributed, occasional or rare, in such associations, arc weeds! 
A weed is any kind of plant whicli grows whore it is not wanted or 
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is a nuisance. Many meadows have their weeds, since the 
meadows are required for the production of hay. Any plant 
growing in such a meadow which will .spoil the hay is therefore 
a weed. Such weeds are chiefly the ox-eye daisy, sorrel, bitter 
buttercup, thistle, etc. 
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Oil cultivated lawns the dominants arc various grasses. The 
most troublesome weeds of such associations are the rosette 
plants such as dandelion, daisy and plantain. The yarrow 
and creeping buttercup also form troublesome occasional. 
On cultivated arable land, the weeds are all too familiar to the 
farmer and gardener. In gardens, the chief 

bindweed chickweed, thistles, and dandelion. In cornhelds the\ 
aie t he same at the early stages of cultivation. Later, along come 
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the charlock and crowfoot, and later still, the i)oi)|)y and corn- 
cockle. 

The eradication of weeds is still done chiefly with hand and 


hoe. Sometimes poisonous chemicals are used. Then in cer- 
tain cases, spraying is resorted to. For example, stinging nettles 
can be got rid of from meadows by spraying with a 1 j^er cent 
solution of .sodium chlorate. Another simple method of getting rid 


of the same weed, recently 
recommended to farmers 
by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, is to place a feeding 
trough or rock-salt lick 
in the middle of the net- 
tles. In getting at these, 
cattle trample down the 
troviblesome nettles very 

efiicientlv. 

% 

Aquatic 

and Semi- Aquatic 
Associations 

Marshes, ponds and 
streams have very charac- 

V 

teristic plant associations. 

The diagnostic features of 

some of these plants have 

already been examined 

with I'elation to their hv- 

% 

drophytic habit. 

In a marsh (Fig. 335) 

water-logged, tlierefore only the roots and 
rhizomes of the plants are affected by the excess water. In 
some marshes the dominant is the osier willow, whereas in others 
it is the rush. Subdominant and distributed include burweed, 
meadowsweet, ragged robin, wild iris (flag), marsh marigold, 
marshmallow, water mint, water forget-me-not. etc. 

Between the marsh and the pond or stream proper, comes 
an intermediate formation, commonly called the marginal 
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association. Tliis formation can often be divided into three zones 
or associations, wiiicli merge into each other, provided the slope 
of the laml toward.s the open water is a gentle one. The first zone 
Ls that nearest dry land. Here, only the roots are subjected to 
water-logged conditions. The members of this zone are similar 
to tho.sc of the marsh, together with others that are dominant 

or subdominant, such as 
reeds, bulrushes, common 
rushes, sedges, horsetails, 
watercress, etc. This shore 
association is often called 
a reed-swamp association. 

The next association is 
that intermediate between 
this reed-.swamp associa- 
tion and the complete 
water association. In it, 
plants which are rooted 
in the soil, with parts of 
their stems submerged 
hut leaves and flowers held 
above the water or floating 
on it. may be found. Such 
plants are the arrowhead, 
water crowfoot, Potamo- 
(felon, water-lily, etc. 

In the third associa- 
tion, the plants areentirely 
submerged. The most 
common types found here arc Canadian pondweed {Elodea) 
and tape grass {Vdllisnerio). Elodea is of particular interest 
owing to its prolific growth. It can reproduce itself by a 
very sim])le means of vegetative reproduction. Any small 
branch, if broken off. will reproduce a new plant. So prolific 
is this, that once Elodea e.stablishes itself in a suitable pond, it 
soon chokes up the pond, unless it is periodically cleared out. 
'I’hat is why this plant is such a nuisance in water-works, etc. 
'i’he threat rate at which it can vegetatively reproduce itself can 
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be realised when one knows that before 1841 it was quite unknown 
in England. Now it is one of tlie most e<)mnion an<l luolihe 
water plants throughout the country, arid also Scotland and 
Wales. Aotuallv it is a native of \ni*th America and ('ana<la 
(ficncc its full name of fClodta cntiat/f nst '<) 'riien it ^^ as 



) 


mysteriously introduced into Co. Down in Ireland in 1830 and 

% it is common in neariv every lake 
pond, stream and ditch of tlie islands. 

Heaths and Moorlands 

The heath association may be found on moorlands, especially 
m Scotland, \ 0 rk 5 hire. Lancashire, and certain parts of Devon, 
Somerset, Kent. etc. The dominant is the ling (commonly called 
heather). In Scotland, other dominant-s are the true, or bell, 
leather, the bilberry and (in certain parts) the cross-leayed 
heath. Most lieath plants are much exposed and therefore have 
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certain xerophytic adaptations. The heather, for example, has 
rolled leaves. A local subdominant is the gorse which, as we have 
already seen, is xerophytic. Other local dominants are the mat 
grass and bracken {Fig. 336). Occasionals are represented by the 
pine. 



Fig. 335. A Typical Marsh. 

This contains branched burwoed. osier willow, marsli stacliys, minf. 
forget-me-not, willow herb, |)olygoniiin an<l grasses. 


Real moorland associations differ from the heath in that they 
have a great deal of peat in the soil, which is usually very acid. 
Peat is formed chiefly by the accumulation through hundred.^ 
of years of Sphagnum, the peat moss, common in certain parts of 
Somerset and especially in Ireland. The dried peat forms a kind of 

fuel. Higher up, wet moorland associationsoften ha vecotton grass 

(which is not really a grass) as the dominant. This cotton grass 
association can be found in the higher moors of Yorkshire and on 
Exmoor (Somerset and Devon) and Dartmoor (Devon) (Fig. 337). 
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The very low-lying moors contain not only peat but also much 
water and are very acid. Here may be found certain insec- 
tivorous plants such as the sundew, butterwort and. in the free 
water, bladderwort. This is because such acid peaty soils are 
deficient in nitrogen compounds. 


f 
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The wet peat soils of the east of England, especially in Cam- 
bridgeshire and Norfolk, vary from this in that they are very 
rich in mineral salts, especially of calcium, and are therefore 
alkaline. They are commonly called fens, and the plant associa- 
tions of the Fen District vary accordingly. The dominant tree 
is the alder. The Fen District of East Anglia, right up to and 
including the Wash, has been the subject of intensive drainage 
schemes ever since the time of the Roman invasion. Conse- 
quently. soil conditions, especially from the point of view' of 
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water content, are constantly undergoing changing conditions. 
Ihus has man become a very potent biotic factor in this area. 
The detailed ecological study of the area has therefore offered 
great opportunities for botanists and zoologists. 

The first great study of the structure of the vegetation from 
the static, that is, unchanging, point of view was made by Pro- 
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fessor R. H. Yapp, in this country. But. with changes in con- 
ditions, great changes in the flora are taking place. New plants 
come, old-established ones disappear, dominants become rare, 
and rare become dominant. The study in the changing flora 
(dynamic ecology) has been initiated by Professor A. G. Tansley 
of Oxford and Dr. Godwin of Cambridge. So important is such 
an area to the plant and animal ecologists that one part of it, 
Wicken Fen in Cambridgeshire, has been purchased for the 
nation by the National Trust. Thus has it been secured, for 
all time, for further studies in ecology. 
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Sand-Dunes 

An important plant formation is that of tlic sand-dune, so 
common around our seashores. Hero, conditifuis are very o.\i’e|)> 
tiona). The almost pure sandy soil is very loose and conse(juently 

i rf fK e is exi)osod to hrifiht lijrht. heat and 
all types of wind. Therefore, transpiration can take place at an 
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abnormally high rate. But a sand-dune has several aspects thus 
giving several associations. 

There is the surface sloping towards tlie sea. Here the sand is 
loose and drifting. The dominant plants are not verv thick and 
many bare patches of sand are exposed. The chief is the sea 
couch-grass which has long rhizomes wliich l.elp to bind the 
sand together and thus reduce drifting. 

The next association is that on the top of the dune. Heic the 
^and ,s stdl loose and constantly shifting, but not so much as in 
the previous case, since the rhizomes of the sea couch-.uass 
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association help to prevent it. The dominant here is the marram 
grass which thus gives a marram-grass association {Fig 338). 

The third association of the sand-dune formation is that on the 
side sloping away from the sea. Here the oldest parts of the 
dunes (which is formed by sand blowing up from the seashore) 
may be found. The sand is much more firmly set. Here the 
dominant is the creeping willow, and the association is named 
after it. Distributed and occasional plants are represented by 
bird’s-foot trefoil, rest harrow, thyme and stonecrop. 

In the plant formations and associations described above, no 
attempt has been made to give exhaustive lists of plants, 
dominant, subdominant, distributed, occasional or rare. Such 
lists would convey very little to the reader, and would scarcely 
serve any useful purpose. An open-air study of whatever 
formations or associations are within reach is, however, highly 
recommended. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

EVOLUTION, BREEDING AND CLASSIFICATION 

The Planet Earth 

The planet Earth, on which we and other creatures and also 

plants live, is millions of years old. Exactly how old the Earth is 

we cannot say , but we do know that it runs into a vast number of 

years. How the Earth originated is still a matter of conjecture, 

yet one thing is practically certain and that is, for many millions 

of years after it became a separate body in space life was quite 

impossible on it. The Earth, when it was firet formed, was no- 

thing like it is to-day . Exactly what state it was in is also another 

unsettled problem ; but most probably it was a molten mass. 

Therefore until such a mass had cooled down, life w£is clearly 
impossible on it. 


Origin of Life 

Life on the earth became possible in early geological times. 
This we know for certain, from a study of the rocks of the 
earth, which vary in age. In these rocks have been found, and 
^ill are being found, fossilised remains of plants and animals 
These remains, scanty though they are for giving us a real con- 
ception of what life was Uke on the earth throughout the ages 
have already told a remarkable story. The chief lesson we have 
learned from them is that several millions of years ago, plant and 
animal life was totally different from what it is to-day. Man and 
flowering plants, for example, did not exist in those far-off 
ages. A long time before that again, animal and plant 
life was totally different. In other words, when the earth is 
taken at various stages of its existence, each stage separated by 
several millions of years, life, both plant and animal, is seen to be 
totally different. The changes in such life most probably did not 
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come about suddenly, but very gradually, almost imperceptibly 
in fact ; and there is no reason for believing that changes in 
plant and animal life are still not taking place, with the result 
that in many millions of years to come, plant and animal life on 
this earth will be totally different again from what it is to-day. 

If this is the case, one might ask : Why do we not see such 
changes going on now ? Why are plants and animals more or 
less the same when we are seventy years old as they were when 
we were seven ? This is easily answered in that the change is so 
very, very slow, that no perceptible change takes place in one 
man's lifetime. It is just like looking at the two hands of a 
clock. If the minute hand is carefully watclied, it can be seen 
to move very slowly : yet we cannot see tlie hour hand moving. 
But we know that it does, for at the end of an hour it points in 
a slightly different direction. The changes in living things that 
have taken place for the past millions of years, that are taking 
place now, and that will continue to take place for many 
millions of years to come (probably until the earth itself finally 
comes to an end), are like the hour hand of the clock. To look at 
them, we can see no change : but to look at them after certain 
periods have elapsed (millions of years in this case), we see de- 


finite alterations. 

Before con.sidering the changes going on in life, it will be 
worth while to consider the very beginning of life on the earth. 


We are quite certain that life was impossible on the earth when 
it first came into being : therefore life must have begun at some 
definite time. So, how did life begin on the earth ? What is the 
origin of life ? Perhaps we shall never be able to answer these 
questions for certain. But, in sjiite of this, it does not follow 
that we shall never be able to get a moderately good idea of 
life's origin. When we know more, we may be able to settle 
the question. On the other hand, we may not : but it would be 
a very daring person who would say that we never shall. 

Prom observations of life as it is to-day, several theories of its 
origin have been put forwanl. Some are reasonable, others are 

extravagant ; but all are of interest . its 

At one time many men of science, including the late Lora 

Kelvin, the great physicist, believed that life was never formed 
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on the earth but that it has come upon it from outside Mu* earth 
in the form of minute organisms, similar to bacteria, present in 
the crevices of meteorite and other cosmic substances whicli 
periodically fall upon the earth from outer space. Even to-day 
some people hold this idea and now and then one leads of a 
man of science examining meteors and finding living bacteria 
inside them. Perhaps this is true, but it does not follow that 
life therefore originated upon the earth in this way. Also, even 
if the whole conception were true, it would only shift the ])rol>lem 
a little, for we shoiild still want to know liow life originateil in 
the meteors, or even in the structures from which meteors come. 

The theory propounded by Aristotle was that of s])ontanoous 
generation, which has been considered in Chaj). XIV. Strange 
to say, the idea of spontaneous generation, at any rafe in the 
more lowly plants and animals, was held for nearly a thousand 
3*ears — that is, until the seventeenth century — when, with the 
advent of the microscope, it was brought into question, but not 
completely refuted until the work of Pasteur made it certain, in 
the nineteenth centur3\ 

The theory held by most people of to-day is that living matter 
has been built up b^' a mysterious natural process of synthesis 
from non-living material. It is not very difficult to conceive of 
this possibility. All we want to know is. how did an^' kind of 
living matter come into being ? At present, we are not con- 
cerned with advanced living things like man and flowering 
plants. We already know that the fundamental basis of life is 
protoplasm. This was emphasised by T. H. Huxley, the great 
biologist of the nineteenth century. If we could get to the 
bottom of the origin of this substance, then we have settled tlie 
origin of life. What went on afterwards is a different problem. 

We have already learned tliat protoplasm is a very complex 
mixture of crj'stalloids and colloids, especially proteins. Now 
already, certain carbohydrates have been synthesised in the 
chemical laboratory from simple, inorganic substances. So also 
have amino acids : and these are closely related to the proteiiis. 
This shows that it is not impossible that all the constituents of 
protoplasm can be built up from simpler substances, substances 
which alreadj” exist on the earth and the waters on the earth, in 
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the non-living, inorganic state. This is probably what took 
place. The compounds got together, and in a mysterious manner 
formed the crystalloids and colloids essential to protoplasm. 
This took place in water where the raw materials were present. 
Thus was protoplasm possibly built up in the first place, and there 
lies the possibility of the origin of life. If this be so, then all life 
has originated in water, possibly the sea. 

We have much evidence of this to-day, and feel practically sure 
in stating that all life began in the sea, and there it remained for 
millions of years. Then it began invading the land. First we 
had these forms which still depended upon water for certain 
parts of their existence. These are called amphibians. There 
are many examples of amphibious animals and plants with us 
to-day. The frog, for example, is amphibious. It can live in 
water and on land, but only marshy land. Its eggs must be laid 
in water, and the young tadpoles must live in water for they can 
only breath air by means of gills, like a fish. Finally in the adult 
stages, the animal can live on land and breath air, in the gaseous 
form, by means of lungs like the more advanced animals which 
have completely invaded the land (terrestrial animals). 

In the plant kingdom, mosses and ferns are more or Icvss 
amphibious. Most of them prefer very damp situations, yet in 
their complicated method of reproduction, at one part of the 
process they must have very dry conditions, just as the stamens 
of the terrestrial flowering plant must have dry conditions in 
order to burst. In the other part of the reproduction of the fern, 
that is, actual fertilisation, it must have liquid water, for the only 
means of the sperm getting to the egg is by swimming through 
liquid water. This it does by lashing its numerous cilia (Chap. 

XXII). 

Evolution of Life 

Life clearly did not suddenly originate in its thousands of 
different forms, simple and complex, a-s we know them to-day. 
It began in a very simple form, and then throughout the millions 
of years it has undergone changes : very slowly, of cour^. 
Original life knew no distinction between plants and animals. 
After many millions of years, as life went on developing its 
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various types, plants developed along one channel and animals 
along another. Thus we have the various types of plants 
and animals of to-day. As development went on throughout the 
ages, all forms of life became more and more complex. 

The first types of plants were possibly Algas, all living in the 
sea. Then these gradually moved up the fresh-water rivers, 
giving the fresh-water Algae. Then plants began to invade 
the land. The first types resulting from the change in mode of 
life were possibly the liverworts, closely followed by the mosses. 
Then came the ferns. Gradually, after the establishment of these 
amphibians, through millions and millions of years, real ter- 
restrial plants began to develop. The first were possibly the 
gymnosperms and these were followed by simple types of angio- 
sperms, something like the magnolia flowers of to-day ; for 
although the flower of magnolia is comparatively large, it is of 
an exceedingly simple structure, simpler even than that of the 
buttercup. Then, once established, more complicated flowering 
plante began to develop, thus giving us the many thousands of 
species of flowering plants on the earth to-day. Possibly the 
most advanced in this great development scheme are flowers like 
the daisy and dandelion. Being the most advanced they arc 
therefore the youngest, considering the complete age of plant life. 

Origin of Species 

This theory of the development of life from a simple origin 
to Its present-day advanced state is referred to as the theorv 
of evolution. Though it had been suggested before, it was 
first of all clearly formulated by the great naturalist, Charles 
Darwin, to whom we have already been introduced in our studies 
in plant life. Darwin took many years to formulate this stimu- 
lating theory ; but the idea began to grow in his mind while 
voyaging on the Beagle (see Chap. XV). Finallv he published 
It m a famous book called the " Origin of Species by Means of 
i\atural Selection,” which appeared in London for the first time 
m 1859. Darwm's idea of the origin of plant and animal species 
w^ received with great acclamation by some, consternation bv 
^hers, and r^entment by many. To-day, few people disagree 

th his fundamental ideas, though many differ from him in 
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certain details. It was through his “Origin of Species” that 
Darwin's name has become immortalised. 

The theory of the origin of species was an epoch-making inci- 
dent. The whole idea completely changed the outlook of bio- 
logists, and, having accepted it, their progress in the search for 
new knowledge of plants and animals was increased a thousand- 
fold. 

But Darwin’s idea of the origin of species was not propounded 
merely to explain the development of plant and animal life 
throughout the ages of the earth. It is a matter of common 
observation that plants and animals differ ^vithm themselves 
greatly, yet. though many differ from each other, others re- 
semble each other. For example, a cat differs considerably from 
an elephant, yet it closely resembles a tiger. A primrose differs 
very much from a violet, yet it is very like a cowslip. 

Plants and animals can therefore be classified according to the 
degree in which they resemble or differ from each other. The 
classification of plants will be considered later : but a general 
consideration is necessary in order to appreciate Darwin’s work. 
For example, two primroses, though they may be slightly dif- 
ferent from each other in. say, size, are very like each other 
generally. So are two cowslips. Yet a cowslip and a primrose 
differ from each other much more, though there is still a re- 
semblance. Then a primrose and a bluebell differ even more ; a 
primrose and a fern still more, and so on. All plants closely re- 
sembling each other are placed in a single group called a species. 
Primroses all over the world belong to the same species : all 
bluebells also belong to the same species, a species differing very 
much from the primrose species. Darwin, in his ' Origin of 
Species,” attempted not only to explain the evolution of plants 
and animals from the low'est forms to the highest ; but also why 
members of the same species are so much alike and members 

of different species are so different. 

There is no doubt that from the earliest times, man must have 
.speculated on the nature and origin of the multitudes of various 
living things around him. Erasmus Darwin, who was born in 
IT.'uTand was the grandfather of the illustrious Charles Darwin, 
suggested a kind of evolution of Ufe, and the great French 
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naturalist, Jean Baptiste Lamarck, also discusscfl the possibility 
of evolution. But the whole question was still very much in 
the melting-pot of conjecture until Charles Darwin himself 
came along with his brilliant work in 1859. Tlie whole idea 
of Darwin’s — that is, of the gradual transformation of simple 
living things into the more complex things — was one of the 
greatest triumphs of modem science. This is chiefly because it 
has completely revolutionised the various sciences of life, in- 
cluding zoology, botany, medicine and psychology (the study of 
animal behaviour). At the time, it met with much opposition, 
but eventually it won through, and its fundamental trutlis hold 
the field to-day. 


Fossil Plants 

Having many of the lowly organisms with us still, it should be 
possible to trace the gradual change, that is, the evolution, from 
the lowest forms to the most advanced. Yet, strange though it 
may seem, this is not altogether possible. Up to a point we can 
trace a gradual sequence of events that most probably took place 
during this great process of evolution throughout the millions 
of 3 "ears, yet the sequence is broken in certain places bj’ definite 
gaps. But this does not prove that Darwin’s idea of the evolu- 
tion of life is all wrong. It may be compared with another very 
ingenious conception, in the science of chemistry. There is a 
well-known law in chemistry known as the Periodic Law. This 
law was first postulated by the Russian chemist Mendeleeff. 
By this law, all the chemical elements can be arranged according 
to their atomic weights. By doing this, Mendeleeff found that 
there is a definite relation between them and their chemical pro- 
perties. But in this arrangement he also found gaps. Yet he 
was not perturbed by this, but mereW suggested that the gaps 
were due to elements which, up to that time, had not been dis- 
covered. So he imagined them there in his periodic table, and 
even suggested their nature and properties. In this, Mendeleeff 
has been proved correct, for, since his day (1834-1907), certain 
new elements have been discovered, and they not onlj’ fit in well 
where they should, according to his Periodic Law, but thej’' also 
have the properties which he had prophesied for them. 
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The same may be said of the gaps in the ev^olution of plants 
and animals. That there are gaps, no one would doubt ; but so 
sure are scientific workers of the whole conception of evolution 
and the gradual change from one species to another, that they 
have been able to suggest the nature of those plants and animals 
which should fill the gaps. One might say that all this is 
conjecture, just a mere description of imaginary plants and 
animals to fit the case conveniently. But this is not so, for up to 
date quite a number of plants and animals have been discovered 
in the fossilised form, and, judging their ages by the rock strata 
in which they have been discovered, they have fitted into certain 
of the gaps of Darwin’s evolutionary sequence. Not only have 
they fitted the gaps, but they also exhibit the stnicture which 
they should have according to the theory. Thus, fossils are a great 
support of Darwin’s theory of evolution. There are still many 
more gaps to be filled in the sequence of events : but it is quite 
likely that as time goes on, and scientific workers tackle the 
problem as they are doing to-day, some fossil plants will be 
discovered, somewhere in the world, to fill the still vacant gaps. 

Much of the work on fossil plants which has helped consider- 
ably in the elucidation of the evolutionary sequence of plant life 
during the past has been carried out chiefly in Great Britain. 
One of the greatest fossil botanists was Professor W. C. 
Williamson. He did much work on plant fossils present in coal ; 
and although few people at the time took any notice of the re- 
sults obtained, it is now realised how important they are from 
the point of view of evolution. Since Williamson’s time, much 
work has been done on fossil plants, which are now treated 
chiefly as documentary evidence of the history of plants. Some 
such fossils are probably 500,000.000 years old. Other past 
workers in this field of botany were Sir John W. Dawson, who 
worked chiefly in Canada, and Dr. R. Kidston, formerly of the 
University of Glasgow, who worked chiefly on Scottish fossils 
and made some very important discoveries. A great deal of the 
fossil botany of America was worked out by Dr. Lester Ward, who, 
for some time, was the geologist to the United States Geological 

Survey. . , 

By far the most of fossil botany known to-day has been earned 
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out during the present century. Now, all over the world, there 
are many scientific workers who are attacking the problems set 
by newly discovered fossil plants of all ages, and adding 
much to our store of knowledge of plant evolution of the 
past. In Great Britain the most recent work has been done 
by Professor W. H. Lang, Professor A. C. Seward, and Dr. 
D. H. Scott. 


Struggle for Existence 

The most important part of Darwin's theory of evolution con- 
cerns not so much the fact that plants and animals have under- 
gone slow changes throughout the ages, from the very simple 
unicellular organisms living in the sea to the complex mnlfi- 
ceilular organisms as we know them to-day, but the methofls 
whereby these gradual changes have taken place. 

The whole principle of the Darwinian theory rests on the basis 
of the great idea of the survival of the fittest in tlie struggle for 
existence. This idea was conceived by Darwin in 1842 and again, 
quite independently, by the great travelling naturalist, Alfred 
Kussel Wallace, in 1858 while he was travelling in the Moluccas. 
This idea, which we will examine before considering the further 
details of organic evolution, struck the men of science of the day 
so much with its ingenuity, that credit for the idea has always 
been given to both Darwin and Wallace jointly. In fact, at tiie 
^iggestion of Sir Charles Lyell, the geologist, and Sir Joseph 
Hooker, the botanist, the remarkable conception was publiciv 
announc^ under the joint names of the two naturalists. . 

There is scarcely any doubting the principle of the struggle 
for existence in all plants and animals living in their native 
state. This is because many more organisms arc born into the 
world than can possibly live in it. It has already been seen that 
a single large mushroom fructification can produce 10.000,000 
spores, every one of which is capable of producing a new mush- 
room plant. Other examples are just as convincing. A single 
female codfish may lay 9,000,000 eggs in one year. A single pair 
of carrion flies can produce 20,000 larvae. These can hatch out 
into new fl.es m about a fortnight, and all these new flies can 
produce more larva; amounting to 200,000,000 larv®, thus giving 
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that number of grandchildren to the original pair. Multiplica- 
tion in the plant and animal world is not purely arithmetic but 
geometric, thus giving tremendous numbers of possible off- 
spring. Some bacteria have been calculated to produce millions 
of millions of offspring in a single day. 

Thus there must be a great struggle amongst all living things 
to survive, for we know from mere observation that by far the 
majority of living things bom into the world never survive. If 
they did. in less than a week every square inch of soil would be 
covered with mushrooms, the whole atmosphere would be choked 
out of e.xistence bv carrion flies in even a shorter time, and the 
sea would be so full of codfish that it would be possible to walk 
to America on the toj) of the fish crowded in the sea. 


Survival of the Fittest 

It is on this observation of the great rate of mortality in 
wiki life that the idea of the survival of the fittest of Darwin 
and Wallace is based. Many plants are kept down in numbei-s by 
tlie activity of animals which devour them. But, most import- 
ant of all, the various conditions which affect living i^rocesses. 
some of which’have been examined, are the determining factoi-s : 
for example, climate, soil. etc. If such conditions become ad- 
verse, there must be a struggle amongst plants and animals to 
exist against such conditions. In any competitive struggle of 
this nature obviously those most fit to struggle through par- 
ticular conditions of life will survive, and the weakest will ' go 
to the wall ’ and perish. Hence the survival of the fittest. 

Variations 

If we take any one generation of plants or animals, since it is 
only the fittest of them that survive, it will be only the fittest 
which will live to the adult stage, and therefore only the fittest 
which will live long enough to reproduce themselves. 
way in the next generation, we have only the offspring of the 
fittest, thus giving a slightly better generation, and so on through 

countless generations. „ i • 

All plants and animals vary slightly. This is caUed variation. 

It is, therefore, quite clear that in two examples of a plant which 
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.slightly vary from each other, that variant which is more 
adapted to its environment will be the one to survive. 

Heredity 

Now, all characteristics of a plant or animal are carried on in 
its offspring. That is why children are like their parents. 
Thus, the variant of a plant or animal which is beat adapted to 
any special environment is the type which will carry on. The 
process whereby characteristics, such as colour, shape, size, etc., 
are carried on into the offspring, is called heredity and the off- 
spring is said to inherit the characteristics of its parent. 

Natural Selection 

Taking all these things into consideration, Darwin conceived 
of his epoch-making theory of the evolution of plants and 
animals through variation and natural selection. Evolution 
has gone on throughout the ages, and is still going on, through 
(1) the struggle for existence, (2) the variation in plants and ani- 
mals, certain variants being better adapted to the environment 
than others, therefore more fit. and (3) those fittest surviving. 
The whole process is a purely natural one, and therefore those 
plants and animals chosen to carry on into the next generation 
are chosen quite naturally. Darwdn’s theory of evolution there- 
fore postulates that progress in development throughout the 
ages has been nothing but thousands and millions of processes of 
natural selection. 

There are several theories which vary slightly from Darwin s 
theory of the evolution of plants and animals, some of which are 
not very strong in argument. There are others, however, about 
which men of science are still debating : so. since the matter 
has not been settled yet. it is scarcely worth while considering 
them here. 

All that is necessary to remember is, that plants and animals 
have developed throughout the ages in a perfectly natural way, 
becoming more and more adapted to their environment, through 
the fittest surviving in the great struggle for existence. Thev 
have become more complex in structure by the addition of more 
cells and organs in order to become fitter. Thus is man one of the 
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most stiitablo animals on earth. chieHy through his mental 
acivanccnient ; and Howering plants the most suitable plants. 
They are capable of withstanding their environment better than 
any others. The whole of our civilisation is one due to evolu- 
tion. not only of the body but also of the mind. 

Man's mind has developed as well as his body, esj^ecially in 
his capacity for reasoning. Thus has he become able to struggle 
against the environment, even against the physically stronger 
animals. Through his mind he has been able to develop strong- 
holds. such as houses, heated and made resistant against the 
elements of climate, hygienic and therefore resistant against 
disease bacteria, etc. : he has been able to reason out weapons 
whereby he may defend himself against the physically more 
powerful animals, and so forth. 


Mutations 


The way in which variations come about in plants and 
animals has been, and still is, the subject of much discussion. 
The inheritance of such variations is also still in the melting-pot 
of scientific argument. 

Lamarck made a remarkable suggestion of how useful varia- 
tions arise. He said that if any variation proved useful, then it 
was inherited, and while it was inherited it was still further 
developed, and thus made more useful. For example, in desert 
regions, the long neck of the giraffe was useful in reaching the 
foliage of trees for food. Thus, this variation in the length of 
the neck was inherited and developed still more strongly so that 
the neck became longer and longer during the evolution of 
thousands of years. Darwin s suggestion, however, was not so 
much that, as Lamarck suggested, usehil variations are inherited, 
but that throughout natural selection, if a variation just acci- 
dentally proved useful it was inherited, and slowly, very slowly, 
much more slowly than Lamarck was preixared to admit, wa.s it 


developed. .... i . 

There is, however, a third method of variation which to-(la> 

is accepted as being probably the chief one whereby plants and 

animals have carried out their evolutionary changes. In many 

plants and animals, sometimes a very big and important varia- 
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Genetics 

It iw pos.sible nowadays to get man\' kinds of characteristics in 

the offspring of plant.s and animals, by .scientifically crossing 

them according to the laws of Mcndelism and other laws of 

inheritance. New forms of animals and plants are continually 

being obtained by the application of the .science of genetic.s. and 

there are manv workers all over the world connected with this. 

% 

From the commercial point of view, the study of genetics is of 
the utmost importance. New breeds of domestic animals such 
as horses, cattle, pigs, dogs, poultry, etc., are being obtained, 
and, in the case of horse.s, much work is being done on .suitable 
crossings in order to get good racing breeds. Multitudinous 
experiments are being carried out on plants. New tyjjcs of 
flowers, varying in size, shape, and colour, new types of potatoes, 
wheat, fruit and so forth, are being obtained. 

In some cases, in order to make plants breed true, thus pre- 
venting crossing of characteristics, they arc forced to become 
self-pollinated. This is usually done by tying the flowers up in 
muslin bags, when still growing on the plant. Thus. ’ foreign ’ 
])ollen cannot get anywhere near the stigmas. In the crossing of 
different species and varieties of species, cross-pollination is 
clearly essential. This is often done artificially by obtaining 
some pollen by gently rubbing the ripe anthers with a camel-hair 
brush and by this means transferring it to the stigma of the 
other flowers. Many different types of cultivated flow ers. fruit 
and vegetables so familiar to-day have tlms been obtained. One 
characteristic of plants is their resistance to disease. Some are 
more resistant than others. Through the studv of genetics, 
plants more resistant to certain discase.s have been obtained! 
Much work, as has already been mentioned, is still going on, by a 
system of genetics, in order to get a new banana plant which is 
resistant to the Panama disease. So far, research workers have 
not been very successful in getting a suitable di.sease-resisting 
banana plant, but there is little doubt that success will crown 
their efforts finally. 

pother good example is the sugar-beet, which is subject to 
a disease known as curly top. In the United States alone, 
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onc-third of the acreage of sugar-beet is infected. But this will 
soon be rectified, for a new sugar-beet hybrid, which has the com- 
mercial name of Suqar Beet U.S. No. 1. has been genetically 
obtained which has the useful characteristic of being resistant 
to this disease. It is therefore planned to use this variety exten- 
sively in the future, and thus save millions of pounds annually, 
by increased yield and economy in treatment against disease. 

The number of workers in plant genetics of the immediate 
past and also of the present day is so great that it is scarcely pos- 
sible to enumerate them. Much work in the past was done by 
Professor William Bateson, director of the John Innes Horti- 
cultural Station, Surrey, in plant genetics, and Professor T. H. 
Morgan of Columbia University, New’ York, in animal genetics. 
To-day the army of plant and animal geneticists Is a large one. 
In Great Britain we have Professor F. A. E. Crew of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh in animal genetics, and Professor R. Ruggles 
Gates of King's College. London, among others, in plant genetics : 
Professor J. B. S. Haldane of University College. London, among 
others, in plant and animal genetics, and Professor Karl Pearson 
in human genetics. 

Research on the genetics of commercially valuable plants is 
also going on apace. Great efforts are being made to i)roduce, 
genetically, etc., all types of plants of economic value w’hich are 
suitable for cultivation in various parts of the British Empire. 
Much of this w'ork is directed to-day from the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew’, \inder the supervision of Sir Arthur Hill. Help, 
especially financially, is given by the State. But research on 
plants of economic importance had been going on at Kew long 
before the science of genetics w'as established. The gardens were 
established in the reign of George III. who, wdth the helj) of the 
great naturalist, Sir Joseph Banks, extended them. In 1840 they 
were adopted as a national establishment, and, since that da_\, 
much valuable botanical work has been done there under a suc- 
cession of famous directors. Once established, much of the 
pioneer work on the Gardens was done by Sir William Hooker 
and his even more illustrious son. Sir Joseph Hooker, who, before 
being appointed as assistant, then full director at Kew. went on 
several important botanical excursions, chiefly in Australasia, 
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India, Palestine, North Africa, and the United States. He was 
a great authority on the structure and classification of flowering 
plants. 

By scientific crossing and recrossing, and ]>atieiit study of the 
effects, it is possible to bring out many desired characteristics, 
especially in plants. Plants with certain specified characteristics 
have, in fact, been obtained, genetically, more or less to order. 
Two people are worthy of mention in this respect. One was 
an American, named Luther Burbank, who worked chiefly 
on plums, lilies, potatoes, maize, asparagus and peas, among 
others. For nearly fifty years, by his genetical breeding of 
plants, he obtained what he called “ new creations," very often 
with characteristics which w'ere asked for bv the Government, 
by farmers and gardeners. Given time, he was able to produce 
almost any type of plant to order. So famous did Burbank be- 
come, that he was often referred to. especially by his own 
countrymen, as the ‘ plant wizard,' and his grounds and green- 
houses, where he carried on his wonderful genetical work, were 
visited by many distinguished people from different parts of 
the world. It is interesting to note that in his autobiography, 
published shortly after his death in 1926. Burbank ascribed his 
success in plant breeding to patience and constant " repetition, 
repetition, repetition ” in crossing his plants. 

Another famous plant breeder is a Russian, named Ivan 

Michurin, who already has 67 new varieties of apples to his 

credit, most of which have been obtained, by careful crossing, 

to withstand the rigours of the Russian climate. So famous has 

he become that a town in the U.S.S.R.. until recently called 

Koslov, had its name changed in 1932 to Michurin in his 
honour. 

In the United States, new hybrid plants can now be protected 
by the owmer of them by patent laws in a way similar to the 
commercial protection of new' mechanical inventions. They 
must not be copied without permission. 

Classification of Plants 

There are so many thousands of different plants in the world 
some vastly different from others, but many closely or distantly 
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related to each other throiigli their various characteristics, that 
it is possible to grade them into various divisions and classes. 
This is known as classiBcation of plants. Animals are classified 
in a similar manner. 

The basis upon which plants are classified is. so far as possible, 
according to their evolutionary sequence : that is. plants are 
grouped according to their position in the scale of evolution. 
The oldest, and therefore usually the simplest, types are grouped 
together, and so on. The five great groups of plants have already 
been mentioned. But this is by no means sufficient. For 
e.xample, in the Angiosperms, there are many similar to each 
other, such as the primrose and cowslip, and many vastly 
different, such as the daisy and the tulip. If, therefore, all 
flowering plants be examined and their various characteristics 
studied, it is possible to divide them up into more detailed 
groups. 

The classification of Angiosperms naturally is based on the 
more variable characteristics. For example, the root is scarcely 
a suitable basis, since it is the least changeable organ of the lot. 
The roots of thousands of otherwise very different plants arc 
similar to each other. Therefore, the root has changed the least 
of all during evolution. It is. in fact, the most conservative 
organ of the plant. The most changeable organ of the plant is 
the flower. Therefore the classification of flowering plants is 
based chiefly, though not always, on the characteristics of the 
flowens. 

The classification of plants to-day follows closely on that made 
by the great Swedish botanist, Carl von Linnaeus. For some time 
Linnaeus was professor of botany in the t niversity of I psala. 
but his studies of both plants and animals took him all over the 
world at variou.s times. He discovered many plants and 
animals which were, at that time, new to science, and named 
them. It was Linnaetis who recognised the importance of the 
stamens and the carpels as being the most diagnostic features 

upon which to classify plants. 

His whole scheme for the classification of plants was set out in 
the most important of his many publications. This was entitled 
• Species Plantarum, ’ published in 1753. Though, of course, 
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many thousands of new plants have been discovered since his 
day, and many new characteristics revealed, the classification of 
Linnaeus is still the basis of present-day classification, though, 
of course, very much modified. 

Angiosperms may first of all be divided into two great groups, 
and every flowering plant known belongs to either one or 
other of these groups. They are the Monocotyledons and Dico- 
tyledons. The former have several characteristics common to all 
members, tlje chief being the presence of one cotyledon, or seed- 
leaf, only in tlie embryo. The latter have two cotyledons. Few 
Monocotyledons, too, show secondary thickening : whereas 
most Dicotyledons do. 

Every type of plant is a species. For example, in the butter- 
cup plants there are several types, such as the creeping butter- 
cup, the bulbous buttercup, the water buttercup or crowfoot, 
and so forth. Each is a separate species. All water buttercups 
belong to the same species, but the bulbous buttercup belongs 
to a different species from that of the water buttercup. This 
is because the different species of buttercups vary a little. But 
all the species are closely related to each other in spite of the 
slight variations, therefore all the species are grouped under a 
composite heading or genus. Therefore all biittercup.s belong 
to the same genus, but different species. 

In order to distinguish them, Linnaeus suggested each plant 
having two names, one to designate the genus and the other 
the species. That is done to-day for all plants. For example, 
all buttercups belong to the same genus, which is called Jianu7i. 
cuius. This name is the first of the two applied to all members 
of this genus, and is therefore called the generic name. Then 
since there are several species of Ranunculus, each species has 
a second or specific name. Thus the botanical name for the 
water buttercup is Ranunculus aguatilis ; the' bulbous butter- 
cup, Ranur^ulus bulbosus: creeping buttercup, Ranunculus 
repens ; and the lesser celandine. Ranunculus Ficaria. 

There are thousands of different genera of plants, many of 
which closely resemble each other, though they differ sufficiently 
to be kept as separate genera. For example, closely related to 
the buttercup genus is the garden plant known as the pmony. 
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A close examination of this plant shows it to be very similar to 
that of an ordinary buttercup. Though larger, the shoot and its 
leaves are very similar in shape. The flowers, too. are very 
similar, except that they are much larger, usually have more 
petals, and these petals are usually of a different colour, being 
white, pink or red. instead of yellow. The carpels, too, are fleshy 

\ li tlie paeony is sufficiently different to be 
placed in a separate genus. Pceonia. though it is very similar to 
Ranunculus. Other genera, of which their members are dif- 
ferent. yet sufficiently similar to be classed together, are the fol- 
lowing (the names given in brackets are the common names of 
one species belonging to the genus) : Caltha (marsh marigold), 
Nigella (love-in-a-mist), (columbine). Delphinium (lark- 

spur), Aconitum (monkshood). Clematis (clematis or traveller’s 
joy). All these and some other genera are so closely related that 
they are put into a still bigger group known as a family. In this 
case, the family is called Ranunculaceae. 

The classification is carried still further in that manv families 
are closely related to each other. Those so related are grouped 
into what is called a cohort or order. For example, other families 
closely related to Ranunculaceae are Nymphaceae, to which the 
white water-lily {Nymphcpa alba) and the yellow water-lily 
{Nuphar luteum) belong : Ceratophyllaceae, to which the horn- 
wort {Ceratophyllum submersum) belongs ; and Berberidaceae, to 
which the barberry {Berberis vulgaris) and other genera belong. 
Thus, all these families, together with Ranunculaceae. are 
grouped in the order Ranales. 

Then all the orders mav be subdivided finally into the Mono- 
cotyledons and Dicotyledons. 

Thus the Angiosperms may be divided into two groups, Mono- 
cotyledons and Dicotyledons ; then these groups into orders 
or cohorts ; the orders into families : families into genera : and 
genera into species . 

By plant breeding and hybridisation, species have been even 
still further subdivided into what arc called subspecies and 
varieties. For example, the potato is a single species called 
Solanum tuberosinn. This species is then subdivided into many 
varieties, some of which are familiar to the gardener. There are 
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many varieties too of Pyrus Maltis (the apple), Pruntis dome^iica 
(the plum), Rosa centifoUa (the garderl ro.se). ami so forth. 


How to Study Plant Classification 


There are hundreds of different plant families, many of which 
are represented by very familiar wild and cultivated plants. 
There are therefore many more genera and literally thousands 
of different species. One should be familiar with certain of the 
commonest families and some of the genera and species belong- 
ing to them. 

A study of plant classification can never be made with either 
profit or interest from a book. It is therefore proposed not to 
discuss the details of plant classification here. The only interest- 
ing way to learn the various families, etc. (and this can be made 
very interesting) of flowering or. indeed, non-flowering plants, is 
to go out into the country (or if this is not po.ssible, to ask 
for flowers from gardens, parks, etc.) and examine the jjlants, 
first growing in their habitats, then more closely at home or in 

the laboratory. 

% 

A great deal of ecology can be learned at the same time. To 
draw the habitat of a plant would take up far too much time, aiifi 
tax the artistic abilities of the average person beyond his powers. 
Nevertheless, a written description of the habitat (such as wood, 
hedgerow, meadow, pond, etc.) is verv desirable, and, for those 
who can afford it, a little photography is highly to be recom- 
mended. An album of photographs of plant habitats is a splendid 
acquisition, especially if taken by the owner himself. 

Then examples of the plants (complete ones if possible) 
should be brought home for further detailed study. Now, here 
one must be careful. Nowadays, the amenities of the country- 
side are protected in many ways, one of which is a law that 
certam plants myst not be uprooted. This is a law much to be 
desired. Therefore, studente of Nature must help, in as many 
ways as possible, to keep the countryside beautiful, chiefly by 

iZl for stTdv. 


be made. This, of course, to the novice, and even tL trained 
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mounted, details of it, such as date of collecting, where found, 
family, genus, species, etc., should be written or tyi)ed. Then 
all specimens should be classified as they are in plant classification 
and kept in dry, dust-proof cupboards or drawers. 

The collection of a plant herbarium makes a fascinating hobby, 
especially for those living in, or near, the country. Much is 
learned from it and a great deal of benefit is derived from its 
collecting in bringing one closer to the plant kingdom in its 
natural state, to say nothing of the healthy exercise involved. 
The majority of the natural history departments of public 
museums have their herbaria, which are worthy of inspection. 
University museums and botanical departments, and many 
schools, also possess good herbaria. Three of the best herbaria in 
London are at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, the British 
Museum (Natural History), South Kensington, and the Lin- 
ncan Society, Burlington House. Piccadilly. 

Natural History Societies 

A final word to those who are especially interested in plants, 
either wild or cultivated. To students interested in the former, 
one would recommend the great value of the many natural 
history societies that exist today. Many universities, colleges and 
schools have their o\vn natural history societies, which are doing 
valuable work, and are to be highly commended. Then there are 
natural history societies in all towns of reasonable size throughout 
the country. Great benefit is derived from joining one of these 
societies. Such a society offers much help to those interested. 
It often has its own herbarium and nearly always has a library 
of useful natural history, botany and zoology books. Specialists 
in various branches of botany, zoolog>', etc., go periodically to 
give lectures on their own specialised work, and the members of 
the society themselves read useful papers and have interesting 
discussions. Not the least valuable asset of such a society is the 
nature rambles which it usually arranges, whereby people of 
similar tastes go off together on a country ramble of great 
scientific interest and social enjoyment. 

For the person more interested in cultivated plants there are 
the agricultural and horticultural societies, the two national 
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societies being the Royal Agricultural Society and the Royal 
Horticultural Society. Smaller societies are also very com- 
mon in our towns. Similar work is also done by these, and 
much valuable assistance is given to the members of such a 
society, chiefly through our various research stations and uni- 
versities which send specialists to deliver lectures of interest 
to members. Visits to famous gardens and farms, nurseries of 
well-known seedsmen, botanical gardens, and plant research 
stations are constantly being arranged with great profit to the 
members of the society. 


APPENDIX 1. 


CLASSIFICATION OF ANGIOSPERMS 

The flower is the chief guiding principle in the classification of 
flowering plants. 

As has already been seen in Chap. XXIV, some plants re- 
semble each other, whereas others differ : and. using their various 
diagnostic features, plants may be grouped into species, genera, 
families, and so forth. 

No amount of written description of plant families could hope 
to convey any real idea of plant classification. Field studies, 
followed by laboratory work, are the only means of doing this. 
On excursions, one should alwaj’s carry a good Flora. By this 
means the flower may be identified, if it is not already known. 
Specimens of complete plants, when possible, should be gathered, 
and then the detailed structure examined and drawn later. 

All the organs of the plant should be examined, then the 
flower in detail, and. if possible, the fruit, as discussed in 
Chaps. XVIII and XIX. 

A few specimens of each family (each specimen being, if pos- 
sible, a member of a different genus) \vill soon help the student 
in an appreciation of the study of plant classification. Since 
cultivated plants often undergo considerable ' artificial ’ modi- 
fication under cultivation, they should be avoided in this con- 
nexion so far as possible. 

In order to study plant classification one nee<i not necessarily 
be confined at first to any definite type of family. Opportunities 
for such study must be taken as time, environment, season, and 
so forth afford. To those interested, the chances offered by this 
fascinating study are practically endless ; and this is where 
membership of a natural history society proves invaluable. For, 
not only are definite excursions arranged by those who know the 
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most opportune places, but facilities for identification, examina- 
tion. further study and discussion are also offered. 

For the benefit of those, however, who have, perforce, to 
study certain definite families for examination purposes, the 
following list of families, vnth examples of genera and species, 
should be useful : 

Ranunculaceae — 

Ramniculus bulbosus (buttercup). 

Ranunculus Ficaria (lesser celandine). 

Ranunculus aquuiilis (water crowfoot). 

Anemone nemorosa (wood anemone). 

Caltka palusfris (marsh marigold). 

Aconitum Napellus (monkshood). 

Clematis vitalba (traveller's joy). 

Cruciferag — 

Cheiranthus Cheiri (wallflower). 

Cardamine pratensis (cuckoo flower). 

Sisymbrium officinale (hedge-mustard). 

Brassica Sinapis (charlock). 

Caryophyllaceae — 

Stellaria media (chickweed). 

Stellaria Holostea (stitchwort). 

Lychnis alba (white campion). 

Lychnis dioica (red campion). 

Silene inflata (bladder campion). 

Violaceae — 

Viola canina (dog violet). 

Viola odorata (sweet violet). 

Viola tricolor (heartsease). 

Leguminosae — 

Ulex europceus (gorse). 

Pisum sativum (garden pea). 

Trifoliuin pratense (red clover). 

Trifolium repens (white clover). 

Vicia saliva (vetch). 

Vicia Faba (broad bean). 
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Rosaceae — 

Prunus domestica (plum). 

Poteniilla AnseriTia (silverweed). 

Potentilla Tormentilla (tormentil). 

Fragaria vesca (wild strawberry). 

Pubu3 fruticosus (blackberry). 

Rosa canina (dog or wild rose). 

Agrimonia Eupatoria (agrimony). 

Pyrus Malus (apple). 

Crataegus Oxyacantha (hawthorn). 

UmbeUiferse — 

Ccniiuvi maculatum (hemlock). 

Daucus Carota (carrot). 

Frimulaceae — 

PrhnuUi vulgaris (primrose). 

Primula veris (cowslip). 

Anagallis arvensis (pimpernel). 

Labiatae — 

Lamium album (white deadnettle). 

Salvia Verbenaca (sage). 

Nepeia Glechoma (ground-ivy). 

Ajuga reptatis (bugle). 

Scrophulariaceae — 

Digitalis jnirpurea (foxglove). 

Linaria vulgaria (yellow toad-flax). 

Linaria Cymhalaria (ivy-leaved toad-flax). 
Antirrhinum magus (snapdragon). 

Veronica Chamtxdrys (germander speedwell). 
Composit£e — 

Taraxacum officinale (dandelion). 

Hieracium spp. (various hawkweeds). 
Cichorium Intyhus (chicory). 

Ceniaurea nigra (knapweed) . 

Centaurea Cyanus (cornflower). 

BeUis perennis (daisy). 

Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum (ox-eye daisy). 
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Senecio vulgaris (groundsel). 

Helianthus annuus (sunflower). 
Tvssilago Farfara (colt’s foot). 

Cupuliferae — 

Quercus pedunculata (oak). 

Fagus sylvatica (beech). 

Casianea vulgaris (sweet chestnut) 

Salicacege — 

Salix alba (willow). 

Papulus nigra (black poplar). 

Liliaceae — 

Tulipa spp. (tulip species). 

Scilla nutans (bluebell). 

Allium ursinum (garlic). 

Lilium spp. (lily species). 

Amaryllidaceae — 

Galanthus nivalis (snowdrop). 
Narcissus Pseudo-Narcissus (daffodil). 


Iridaceae — 

Crocus spp. (crocus species). 

Iris Pseudacorus (yellow iris or flag). 


Gramineae — 

Poa annua (meadow grass). 

Triiicum repens (couch grass). 
Alopecurus pratensis (meadow foxtail). 
Fesiuca pratensis (meadow fescue). 
Lolium perenne (perennial rye grass). 
Triiicum sativum (wheat). 

Hordeum sativum (barley). 


Avena sativa (oats). 

The commonest forms of trees should also be studied, both in 
th^r form and their summer form. The fo lowing are the 

+ • ■ svcamore horse-chestnut, ash, lime, elm, . 

irrbKnusr p-p.-. 
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SOME WELL-KNOWN J^OTAXISTS AND OTHER 

MEN OF SCIENCE 

The JoUowififj liifl is by no means exhaustive ; it merely cotdai)is 
the names of some of the chief men of science who have worked in 
connexion with those aspects of the subject discussed in this book. 
Each name is followed 6y the dates of birth ami death, place of birth, 
and most important position held, so far as they can be ascertained. 

Amici, G. B. (1786-1863), Modonu, Italy. 

Aristotle (384-322 b.c.), Stagira, on the borders *)f Macedonia, 

Avebury, Lord, F.R.S. (1834-1913), London. Banker, politician 
and naturalist, wlio, through his numerous writings, did much 
to popularise natural history ; president of the Linnean 
Society in 1881-86. 

(J882- ), (hirboldisham, Norfolk. 

Chief botanist to the Egyptian Minister of Agriculture. 

Balfour, Sir Isaac Bavlev. K.B.E.. F.R.S. (1853-1922). Edin- 
burgh. King .s Botanist for Scotland, regius keeper of the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, and professor of botany 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

Banks, Sir Joseph, Bart.. F.R.S, ( 1 743- 1 820), l.omion. President 
of the Royal Society in 1778-1820. 

Bary, Anton de, For. Mem. R.,S. (1831-1888). Frankfort. Pro- 
tessor of botany m the Uni^'ersity of Strasbourg 

Bateson. W.. F.R S. (1861-1920). Whitby. Director of the John 
Iiuios Horticuitixral Institution* Surrov* 

Bauchin, K. (I.'i60-1024), Basle. Professor of botany and 
anatomy in the University of Basle. 

Biff^, Sir Roland, F.R.S. Professor of agricultural botany in 
the University of Cambridge. ^ 

Bla^man% F. F., F.R.S. Reader in botany in the University of 
Cambridge. 

Blackman. V. H., F.r.s, (I 872 . Professor of plant pl.v. 

London of Science and Technologj-, 
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naturalist, is impossible without some form of a guide. A 
book of this nature could not hope to function satisfactorily 
in this respect unless it were expanded to many hundreds more 
pages. The best guide, on the other hand, is a good Flora. This 
is one which has all the most familiar, and many of the un- 


familiar, plants classified in their orders, families, genera, species, 
and variations. Many elementary Floras ignore orders and begin 
with families. This does not matter very much to a beginner. 


A Flora helps very much in the description of a plant, and not 
only classifies it, but also gives adequate reasons for so doing. 
It is also a means of identifying unfamiliar plants. 


Merely to identify a plant and see how it is classified is not 
enough to those who are really interested. A written description 
is highly to be desired, and drawings, scientifically clear, though 
perhaps not necessarily of very great artistic merit, should always 
be made. Special attention should be paid to the flower, since 
it is chiefly upon this, especially its reproductive organs (stamens 
and carpels), that the plant is classified. A member of each floral 
whorl should be drawn separately and a longitudinal section of 
the flower and a floral diagram constructed. The whole should 


be finished off with a floral formula. 


The Herbarium 

Another additional method of cultivating ^eat interest in. 
and accumulating knowledge of, plants and their classification is 
to collect specimens of as many types as possible and preserve 
them, thus building up a herbarium. Usually the whole plant, 
where possible, is pressed between two pieces of blotting paper 
until it is dry. In the case of trees, of course, only a small twig 
bearing flowers, and possibly fruit, can be used. Then it is 
pressed between two pages of a book and finally counted on 
paper or, preferably, Bristol board. Tliere are several methods 
of mounting dried specimens, the simplest being by means o 
small strips of adhesive tape. Sometimes the whole ^ 

enclosed beneath a sheet of ‘ Cellophane, so that the plant ca 
be seen, but is preserved from dust and the risks of bemg torn^ 

but this method is rather too expensive for the 

naturalist. On the paper, upon which the plant has bee 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

\The questions of the School Certificate standard have been taken 
from recent exaynination papers, with the kind permission of the 
following : Delegates of the Oxford Local Examinations {Oxford 
School Certificate), Caynbridge Local Examinations Syndicate (Cam* 
bridge School Certificate), Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examina^ 
tion Board {Oxford and Cambridge School Certificate), Senate of the 
University of LoAdon {London Matriculation), Joint Matriculation 
Board — Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield and 
Birmingham {J.M.B. School Certificate), H.M. Stationery Office 
{Scottish Leaving Certificate), and the Central Welsh Board {Central 
Welsh Board School Certificate). 


Chapters 1-4 

1. By what external characters can a stem usually be dis- 
tinguished from a root and from a leaf ? Illustrate your answer 
by a fully labelled drawing and brief description of one example of 

each of the following : rhizome, root-tuber, cladode, thorn. 

[Oxf. S.C.] 

2. Make labelled drawings of a two-year-old twig of any named 

deciduous tree : (i) during the leafless season, (ii) as soon as the 
foliage leaves have appeared. State the morphological nature ot 
the bud scales. [Camb. S.C.J 

3. What are stipules ? With the aid of drawings, describe the 
stipules of four plants, selecting your examples to show the 
functions that may be performed by these structures. [Oxt. b.t.j 

4 Give an account of those climbing plants you have studied 

which climb without the help of specialized tendrils. , ^ , 

[Oxf, and Camb, .| 


5. Describe with the help of drawings the various 
thorns nrickles, and spines on plants that you ha\e studied. 
Indicate^ 'early the kind of member from which 
prickles or spines are made in each case. [Oxf. and Camb. . .< -J 

6 Describe briefly five different types of plant organs the 
botiidcal nature of which is foliar, but wliioh <hffer in 
form from foliage-leaves. i ^ -x 

7. Describe the leaves of (a) any b;>Ibous plant such as d^ 
or tulip. (6) a grt^s, (cl a plant that climbs by |'c? 

Name the plant in each case. I 
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8. Explain with the aid of diagrams how plants of three of the 
following types increase in size from year to year : common daisy, 
mint, couch grass (twitch), iris, strawberry, Solomon’s seal. 

[Oxf. and Camb. S.C.] 

9. Give an account of the various means of vegetative propaga- 

tion in plants, and of the use made of tliis by gardeners, farmers 
and fruit growers. [Lond. Metric.] 

10. Describe exactly how you would proceed in order to grow a 

number of plants from a potato tuber nn<I from the vegetative 
parts of a large plant of viola respectively. Include in your answer 
a brief description of the early stages of development in the new 
plants. [Joint Matric. Bd. S.C.] 


Chapters 5-7 

11. Describe as fully ns you can the structure of any plant cell 
you have examined together with its contents. State the functions 
of the various parts and contents mentioned. [Lond. Matric.] 

12. What are carbohyclrates ? Name three carbohj'drates com- 

monly found in plants, and refer briefly to their importance in the 
life processes of the plant. fOxf. S.C.] 

13. Wliat are tlie important food substances which a plant 

obtains through its root ? With what experimental work on this 
question are you familiar ? (Lond. Matric.] 

, ^ "’®11 illustrated flescription of the storage organ, men- 

tioning the nature of tlie food stored, in the following : maize grain, 
crocus conn, tulip bulb, pea seed, lesser celandine tuber. 

[Lond. Matric.] 

15. \\ hat food .substances does a cereal crop, r.^.. barley, obtain 
trom the soil \\ Inch of these substances are most frequently 
present m insufficient Cfuantities in culti\’ated .soil, and what means 
are adopted by cultivator to supply them ? [Oxf. and Camb. S.C.] 

16. Draw and describe one example of (a) a stem, (6) a root, 

(r) a leaf inodihcd for the storage of foods. What foods mav be 
.stored m these organs, and under what circumstances are they 
brought into use ? j^Oxf S C ] 

17. D^cribe in detail the setting up of an experiment to de- 

monstrate the necessity of certain mineral salts in the soil for 
plant nutrition. [Ovf. and Camb. S.C.] 

18. Describe the method you would use and mention particu- 
larly the precautions you would adopt in order to determine 

anlfl’r Ir Pota^ium is essential for the proper nutrition 

and growth of any (named) green flowering plant. [Camb. S.C.] 

wi}^' clearly the process of osmosis. Describe the cart it 

plays in the nutrition of an ordinorj- flowering plant. ^ 

[Scot. Leaving C.] 
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20. Two succulent stems were cut off from the same plant and 
split lengthwise : one split stem was immersed in water and the 
other in a 10 per cent, salt solution. Compare and explain, as fully 
as you can, the condition of the two stems ten minutes later. 

[Lond. Matric.] 


Chapters 8-9 


21. Of what service are root hairs to a plant ? Draw a diagram 

showing where the root hairs are produced, and by a second dia- 
gram indicate clearly their structuie and their relation to the 
particles of the soil. [Camb. S.C.] 

22. Give an explanation for the following : In a garden manur- 
ing is found to be necessary, whereas in a natural oak wood plants 
continue to thrive without such treatment. [Oxf. and Camb. S.C.] 


23. Describe the appearance of a cross-section of a young root, 

e.g., a bean seedling. In what respect does it differ from that of 
the stem of the same plant ? Give simple drawings in illustration 
of your answer. .[Scot. Leaving C.] 

24. How does the green plant normally obtain its nitrogen ? 

Name any unusual methods by which plants obtain nitrogen an(l 
describe one case in detail. [Scot. Leaving C.J 


25. From what sources are the inorganic compounds of nitro^n 
in the soil derived, and how is the supply maintained ? [Oxf. S.C.] 

26. Make a fully labelled drawing of a twig three years old at 
the base and in the resting stage. Name the tree. Make also a 
diagram to show the cross-section of the base of the 

with a lens. J 

27. Describe in detail a vascular bundle from the 

(a) a dicotyledon, (6) a monocotyledon. What is the chief clii- 
ference between the two ? Give an account of the function of each 
of the tissues you mention. [Scot. Leaving C.J 


28. What are the changes produced in a tree by 

tinned from year to year ? [Camb. S.C.J 

29. Ciive an account of the autumnal changes 
tree.s. 


[Camb. S.C.l 


30. Construct a diagram to show the distribution of 
seen in transverse section, of a very young twig of a tree. 3 laKe 
another diagram to show the changes that would 
one year’s time. What do you consider to be the 
different tissues in the twig ? [Camb. b.c .J 


Chapters 10-13 

31. Write a sl.ort es-say on the interdependence of plant and 

animal life. [Scot. LeaMng t.J 
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32. Draw a transverse section of tlie loaf of a typical dicotyledon 

as viewed under the microscope. Name all the tissues shown in 
your drawing. N.B . — Make your drawing large enough to show 
the thickness of the cell walla. [Scot. Leaving C'.] 

33. How would you extract the chlorophyll from a leaf ? De- 
scribe an experiment to show tliat the light absorbed by chloro- 
phj'll is useful in pliotoaynthesis. How do you explain the fact 
that a copper beech leaf, or a red beet leaf, when put into boiling 
water, turns green whilst the water takes on a reddish tinge ? 

[Joint Metric. B<1.] 


34. (a) Describe how you would proceed to tost a green leaf for 

starch. (6) State how you could use this .starch test to show the 
necessity for tlie following factors in the formation of starch : 
(i) light, (ii) the presence of chlorophyll. [Joint Metric. Bd.] 

35. What condition.s are e.ssential in order that a green leaf may 

form starch ? Describe an experiment to show that oxygen is 
given off during the process of starch formation, and state under 
what conditions the e\’olution of oxygen can he (a) increased, 
(6) stopped, • [Cent. Welsh Bd. S.C.] 

36. Enumerate the various organs in plants in whicli the pres- 
ence of starch has been demonstrated ; describe one example of 
each, giving illustrative diag:rains. and naming the plant in each 
case. Account for the presence of starch in the various organs. 

[Lond. Matric.] 

37. What are stomata ? Where are they found, how are they 
operated, and of what use are they to the plant ? 

[Scot. Leaving C.] 

38. Describe an experiment to illustrate root -pressure. Wliat 
part may root-pressm*e ploy in the life of the plant 1 

[Oxf. and Camb. S.C.] 

39. Describe two experiments by which you could demonstrate 

^at water vapour is given off from the surface of a green leaf. 
How is the water supplied to the leaf ? [Oxf. S.C.] 

40. Describe, with illustrations, any apparatus for demon- 
strating the process of transpiration in plants and for measuring its 
rate. What are the chief causes of variation in tlie rate, and how 
would you demonstrate them by experiment ? [Scot. Leaving C.] 

41. Describe an experiment by which you would determine the 

weight of water transpired during any definite period of time by a 
plant growing in a pot. [Oxf. and Camb. S.C.] 

42. What do you mean by transpiration ? Describe how the 

rate of transpiration in a growing plant may be affected by the 
condition of (a) the air, (6) the stomata. [Camb. S.C.] 

growing plants protected against excessive 
loss of water by transpiration ? [Scot. Leaving C.] 
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44. Young leaves sometimes show drops of water, which are not 
dew-drops, at the tips of the veins in the early morning. Describe 
an experiment which helps to explain this phenomenon. Why are 
such drops usually not found later in the day ? [Joint Metric. ‘Bd.] 

45. Water usually runs off the surface of the leaf or stem of a 
seedling but readily wets the surface of its root. Can you give any 
reason for this different behaviour of water on shoot and root ? 
Discuss the significance of the observation. [Joint Matric. Bd.] 

46. What are the functions of a foliage leaf ? Give an exact 
accoimt of one experiment by which you would attempt to 
demonstrate one of the processes you have mentioned. 

[Lond. Matric.] 

47. Describe an experiment by which you could demonstrate 
the respiration of an actively growing plant. What parts of the 
plant are concerned in thi.s process, and what is its importance ? 

[Oxf. S.C.] 

48. What is the importance of respiration, and what parts of the 
plant are concerned in this process ? Describe an experiment by 
which you could demonstrate the respiration of germinating seeds. 

[Oxf. S.C.l 

49. What effects are caused by respiration ? Describe experi- 

ments by which you could demonstrate the.se effects with a flask 
of germinating barley grains. [Oxf. and Camb. S.C.] 

50. What is an enzyme (ferment) ? Mention any eases of 
eazvme action in plants you know, and describe one case fully. 

[8cot. Leaving C.] 

51. Give two examples of storage of carbohydrate food- 

material in plants. Describe the structure of any one storage 
organ and the manner in which the store is subsequently 
available for use by the plant. [Oxf. and Camb. 8.C .] 

52. Explain why photosynthesis results in gain of dry weight 
and respiration results in loss of dry weight to the plant. Con- 

oiselv describe two experiments to demonstrate the.se facts. 

[Camb. b.t .] 


Chapters 14-19 

53 How could you demonstrate by experiment that a s^flower 
seedling is unable to make direct u.se of the nitrogen of the atmo- 
sphere ? How do (a) leguminous plants, 

obtain their supply of nitrogen ? [Cent. Welsh Bd. S.C.l 

54 Point out the chief differences between epiphytes, semi- 

parasitos, and total parasites. Give two examples from each ot 
any two of these groups of plants. [tamo, o.v.j 
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y 55. “ A flower is a shoot modified for the purpose of rcj re- 

duction. " Explain the preceding quotation, and give a deta.led 
description of any complete actinomorphic flower that you know. 

[Cent. Welsh Bd. S.C.] 

5$. With the aid of drawing.s describe in detail flic structure of a 
pea flower. Show also tlie appearance of one half of the flower hy 
means of a longitudinal section. [Camb. S.C.J 

I 

57. i^Iake large-.scale <lrawings, fully named, to illu.strate the 

^ structure of the flower in either the buttercup family {Ramin- 

culaceae) or the pea family (Legtiniinosae). Write a brief descrip- 
tion of the flower you select, stating the function of each part and 
! the mechanism of pollination. [Scot. Leaving C.] 

58. What parts of the flower give rise to (a) a seed, (6) a fruit ? 

Illustrate your answer with special reference to the fruits and seeds 
of pea, apple anti sunflower. [Oxf. and Camb. S.C.] 

59. What is the part played by the flower in the life-history of a 
flowering plant ? Describe carefully, with <lrawing.s, the structure 
and function of the parts of any insect-pollinated flower you know. 

[Scot. Leaving C.] 

60. How do flowers attract insect visitors, and what advantages 

do the plants derive from these visits ? Draw vertical sections of 
two flowers visited by insects, and in each ca.se explain how 
pollination is effected. [Oxf. S.C.] 

61. Describe in detail two different mechanisms for ensuring 
cross-pollination by insects, as oxemplifie<l in your local wild flota. 

[Oxf. and Camb. S.C.] 


62. Give a classification of dehiscent fruits and explain by 
means of drawings their modes of dehiscence. Which of these, in 
your opinion, are the most efficient in securing the dispersal of 
? [Cent. Welsh Bd. S.C.] 


63. Show by means of diagrams the structure of four different 
kinds of dehiscent fruits and in each ca.se describe the method of 
seed dispersal. [.Toint Matric. Bd.] 


64. Draw' and describe the structure of five common succulent 
truits, and in each case mention the parts of the flower which 
persist in the ripe fruit. [Oxf. S.C.] 


65. What is the fundamental difference between a fruit and a 

seed ? Show by the aid of diagrams the changes undergone by 
the pistil of a pea (or bean) flow'er os the fruit develops. What 
parts of the mature pea (or bean) fruit and of a ripe cherry {or 
named fleshy tropical fruit) are comparable ? [Camb. S.C.] 

66. Make clearly labelled diagrams and point out the differences 

oetween a pea (or bean) seed and a maize grain (or castor oil seed), 
fttate what changes take place in the reserve food during germina- 

[Camb. S.C.] 
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67. What is the typical fruit of the Ranunculaceae ? Describe 

briefly, with the aid of drawings, other forms of fruit that occur 
in this family (“ natural order ”). [Oxf. and Camb. S.C.J 

68. Illustrate by means of fully labelled diagrams the structure 

of an endospermic (albuminous) seed and of a non-endospermic 
(exalbuminous) seed. ^lention three food substances that are 
commonly stored in seeds and state concisely how you would test 
for these substances. [Cent. Welsh Bd.] 

69. What is an achene, and how can it be distinguished from a 

seed ? Illustrate your answer by drawings and descriptions of 
four achenial fruits. [Oxf. S.C.] 

70. Describe the chief mechanisms by which the fruits and 

seeds of trees are dispersed. Why does wind dispersal seem to be 
particularly suited to trees ? [Camb. S.C.] 

71. Describe three types of fruits which are adapted for seed- 
dispersal by means of birds, mammals and water respectively. 

[Oxf. and Camb. S.C.J 


72. Say how the following plants are usually distributed, stating 
in each case whether it is by fruit, seed or ^•egetative means: 
potato, wheat, cherry, dandelion, strawberry, tulip or daffo^l, 
oak-tree, pea or bean. [bcot. Leaving C.J 


73. Make annotated drawings of the structure of the fruits of 
five of the undermentioned plants ; in each case state the parts of 
the flower from which the fruit has been developed and the mode 
of dispersal of the seeds : wild hyacinth (bluebell), sycamore, 
gooseberry, dandelion, blackberry, willow herb, y ^ | 

rose. I ' • • 


74. State the exact botanical nature of the component parts of 
any five of the following : an onion, a banana, “ beech mast, a 

nettle sting, an acorn, a rose “ thorn, " nn Leaving f.J 


75. Indicate clea rly the exact nature of the following : spore, 
seed, root hair, sieve tube, nectary, pappus, samara, j 

76 Distinguish clearly, with illustrations, between the follow- 
ing paiS of o^ns : (a) Radicle and hypocotyl (fr) bulb and corm. 
(c) fruit and seed, (</) bract and stipule, (e) 

77 What do you understand by the following terms : 

it belongs. ^ 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


r.fiO 


Chapters 20-22 


78. How would you determine the dry weight of a number of 
seeds ? What changes take place in (a) the wet weiglH, {^;) tlie 
dry weight, during germination up to tlie time of the appearance 
of shoots above ground ? Explain the <‘hangcs. (Lond. Matric. J 


79. WImt conditioiis are necessary for tlie germination of seeds V 
Sliow in detail how you would try to find Oie effect of different 
temperatures on germination. (Camb. ) 


80. How coidti you .show that one of the constituents of the air 

is ab.sorbed during the germination of seeds ? What is this gas, ami 
why is it necessary to tlie germinating seed V [Oxf. S.C. ) 

81. How does the method of germination of the pea or broad 
bean differ from that of such plants as the sunflower, French bean, 
or castor oil ? Illu.strate 3 'our answer by tlingrains of successive 
stages of germination, choosing a .seed from each of these two types. 

[C’ent. Welsh lid.J 


82. Do.scribe in detail a typical seed, and explain the uses of the 
different parts. Explain the terms “ endospermic," " hypogeal, ' 
“ hypocotyl,” and ‘'epigeal. ' 

83. The following figures give the height of a sunflower plant 

measured every two weeks for a period of twelve weeks. On the 
squared paper provided make a graph (in pencil) of these results, 
and state what you can learn from the graph about the plant 
during the period of the experiment. Attach the graph to jmur 
answers. [Camb. S.C.] 


Time 

Height of plant 

At beginning of 

1 st week 

3 ins. 

., end of 

2 nd ., 

1 ft. 3 ins. 


4th ,, 

4 ft. 0 ins. 


Cth 

7 ft. 9 ins. 


8 th ,, 

10 ft. 1 in. 


10 th ,. 

11 ft. 3 ins. 


12 th .. 

12 ft. 0 ins. 


84. Two exactly similar sets of 
dark, ( 6 ) in the light. Mention 
noticed between the seedlings at 
would the dry weights of the two 
drj’ weight of the original .seeds ? 


85. By what external stimuli is 
affected ? Describe experiments 
statements. 


bean seeds are grown (a) in the 
any differences that would 
the end of three weeks. How 
sets of seedlings differ from the 
Explain these differences. 

[Joint Matric. Bd.] 

the direction of growth of stems 
by which j’ou would prove j'oiir 

[Lond. Matric.] 
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86. Mention two external factors which affect the growth in 
direction of stems and roots. How could you determine by experi- 
ment the action of one. of these factors on both these organs ? 

[Joint Matric. Bd.] 

87. By what means would you proceed to show the influence of 
(«) gravity, (6) light, on the direction of growth of root and shoot ? 

[Lond. Matric. J 

88. Describe in detail an experiment designed to demonstrate 

the region of perception and response of a root to the stimulus of 
gravity. [Oxf. and Camb. S.C.j 

89. Give examples of plant members that respond to contact. 
In each case explain the particular manner in which the member 
responds, and point out the utility of such behaviour to the plant. 

* [Cent. Welsh Bd.J 


Chaptkrs 23-24 

90. Give an account of tlie structure and properties of a fertile 

j,oil. [Cent. Welsh Bd.J 

91. Write a short account of any botanical excursion you have 

attended, describing the locality you visited and the plants you 
found there. [Scot. Leaving C.] 

92. Give an account of any piece of vegetation which you have 

studied. What observations did you make on the plants in this 
vegetation ? [Oxf. and Camb. S.C.j 

93. Write an essay on soil and any other factors in relation to 

plant associations. [Oxf. and Camb. S.< .) 

94. Enumerate the morphological features which are charac- 

teristic of xerophvtes. and mention one plant which po.sse.s.ses each 
feature. [^^f- Oamb. h.C.| 

95 Select live of the undermentioned plants, and write short 

notiw on ia) their general liabit, (h) their time of flowering, (c) the 
situations in which vou have seen them growing: cow parsnip, 
poppv, hulv's smock, cowslip, convolvulus, germander speetlu cl I . 
purple loosestrife, mallow, tormentil. rosebay. |DM. -J 

96 What is an annual ? (Jive a list of eight common annuals 
Why are annuals commonly fouiul as weeds of cultivatetUromui . 

97. Select four plants observed hy you as 
one of the following habitats: («) m a meadow. >) 
imongst a named cultivated crop, (c) on moorland. (J) 

Kor eacl, plan, stato oon.-isoly tl.e ‘ ji,., 

wouUl identity it. l 

98 Plants characteristic of a specialised liahitat 
n.oor. s^'shore, ote.) often show u .narked eo, relation w.th the 



QUESTIONS AND EXEKCISES 



Imbitat in their form and structure, (a) Name one svich specialise*! 
liabitat and briefly describe the main conditions affectinj? plant 
jjrowth there. (6) By moans of labelled sketches illustrate the 
correlation with their habitat in their form and structure of three 
plants commonly found in the habitat named by yoti under (o). 

[Joint Matric. i^fl.| 

99. Either 

Give the names of three plants which jn*ow with loaves .submerp:ed 
in water. How do such leaves obtain tho jiases necessary for 
respiration and photosynthesis ? Mention tho chief ways in which 
these water plants differ from land plants. 

Or 


Mention three common methods by which weeds sproa<l aiul 
illustrate each method by a diaprratn of a specific example. 

[Joint .Matric. Hd.} 

100. Give an account of the vepetation of nn\' type of wood anrl 

the adaptations of tho various plants found there which suit them 
to this environment. [I.ond. Matric.) 

101. Describe the flora, nn<l the conditions umler which plants 
K^ow, in any two of the following liabitnts : (or) an oakwood. 
(6) a licath or comnton, (r) u marsh, (d) a peat bog, (c) a sand dune. 

[Lontl. Matric. | 

102. By what general methods do plants economize their water 
supply ? Give ouc example of each kin*l of adaptation tlial you 
mention, taking your examples, as far as possible, from plants in 

your own neiglibourhood. [Cent. Wel.sli Bd.j 

103. Compare tlio lea\ es, stems, ami roots of a typical herba- 
ceous land plant (named) with those of o typical water plant 
(named). (Microscopic detail is not rccpiired.)* (Camb. S.C.) 

104. C’ontra.st in a <letailed way the flowers in a daffodil ami 
those in a buttercup. Mention an\- either features of iinnoiianc*' 
m which these ))lants tliffer. 

What use is made of these differences in the classification of 

[Scot, leaving (M 

f means of labelled sketches only, the struct\»re of 

(a) the fruit and the arrangement of the seed or seeds in any 

to ifa^^unculus.ib) any other types of fruit knowii 
to you as occurring m the family Ranunculaceae. 

[Joint Matric. Bd.] 

longitudinal sections of the flower of the dog 
rose (Bosa) and of the buttercup (Banuuculus). What are the 
reasons for placing tliese two plants in different families ? 

[t'amb. S.C.] 

"*'rt characters would you decide whether a given 
plant belonged to the Rosaccae or the Ranunculaceae ? Name 
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four plants belonging to each family, and mention any point of 
botanical interest about each plant. [Cent. Welsh Bd. S.C.J 

108. State clearly how three of the following trees can be recog- 
nized in Spring : sycamore, ash, lime, elm, alder, oak. 

[Joint Matric. Bd.] 

109. By what features would you recognize three of the follow- 
ing trees in winter : ash, horse-chestnut, beech, Scotch pine ? 

[Cent. Welsh Bd.] 




INDEX 


Numberfi printed in thick tf/pe indicate pagen on which diagrnniA 

or other Ulufitrationa appear 


Abronia, 189 
Absciss layer, 204, 20.> 

Acacia, 46, 76, 78, 79, 131 
Acetic acid, 280 
Acetone, 215 

Achene, 411, 412, 439, 440 

Acorn, 454 

Adhesion, 238, 239 

Aerenchynia, 508 

Aeroplane, 41, 135 

Afforestation, 195 

Agricultural Society, Royal, 552 

Agriculture, 174 

Agrimony, 438 

Air, Dep'hlogisticated, 219. 

Albumin, 1.35 

Alcohol, Amyl. 124, 278; Butyl, 
278; Ethyl, 215, 269. 270, 

278. 285, 286 ; Bower. 280 : 
Propyl, 278 
Alder, 37, 523 
Aleurone grain, 136 
Alg®, 16, 503, 510, .531 
Alkaloids, 302 

I Almond, 138, 334, 426, 428. 429; 
Bitter, 334, 428 ; Sweet, .334 
Alpine plants, 25 
Alaopht/da crinata. 19 
Amici, G. B., 405 
Afnicia zi/gonieria, 492 
Amino acid, 529 

Ammonium : carbonate, 176 ; com- 
pounds, 176; sulphate, 120 
Amphibians, 22, 530 
Amygdalin, 334, 429 
Anabolism, 465, 468, 469 
Anaesthetic, 364 
Anatomy, 90 

of plants, 158, 159. 
A^jJfoecium, 382, 383, 389, 390, 

m81 

24, 411, 515 

Angelica, 347 


Angiosperms, 19. 20, 138, 392, 531 
.Annuals, 24 

.Annual rings, 39, 40, 184, 185, 
188 

Anther, 384. 385, 397. 398 
.Anthocyanins, 331, 352 
.Antho.xanthins, .331 
.Anthrax, 291 
•Anti-enzymes, 226 
Antiseptic surgery, 292, 29.3 
Antique furniture, 41 
.Aphides. 295 

Aphis ; Black, 295 ; Orocn, 295 
Apple, 65, 98, 125, 107. 199, 313. 

370. 406, 433, 434 : Seed of. 406 
.Apricot, 125, 427 
.Aquatic ]>Iants. 22 
-Arable land, 517, 518 
.Arboreal plants. 503, 504 
Arctic plants. 25 
.Arcca palm, 305 
Aril, 442 

Aristotle, 3. 1 1 . 88. 529 
Arrowhead, 507, 520 ' 

Arrowroot. 127. 128, 129 
-Artichoke, Jerusalem, 61, 65, 127, 
225 

Arum, 46. 517 
Aseptic surgery, 293 
Ash, 36, 40, 46, 50. 414, 415 
Association : Ash wood, 514 ; 

Aquatic, 519; Beech wood, 513 ; 
Formation of, 51 1 ; Heath, 521, 
523; Hedgerow, 516 : Marginal, 
519; Marram-grass, 526; Mea- 
dow, 517 ; Moorland. 522 ; Plant, 
511; Reed-swamj), 520; Sand- 
dune. 525 
Astroffa/ua, 131 
Attar of roses, 347 
Autumn coloration, 334 
Ayens, 438, 439 
Axil. 30, 32 
-4 zotobacier, 1 7.5 
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Hncitlus radicicola, 172, 173, 175 
Bacteria, 0, 8, 16, 17, 42, 97, 171, 
172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 291. 471, 
536 ; Denitrifying, 177 ; in 
plants, 296 ; Parasitic, 291 : 
Putrifying, 307 ; Types of, 17 
Bacterium aceii, 280 ; denitrificnnst 
176 

Baking, 130 

Balfour, Sir Andrew, 289 
Bamboo, 56, 464 

Banana, 45, 65, 71, 72, 125, 304, 
306, 369, 423, 424, 543 
Banks, Sir Joseph, 544 
Banyan, 54, 55 
Barberry, 76, 84, 298 
Bark, 42, 186, 188 
Barley, 24. 123, 130, 161, 275, 470 : 

root, 161 
Barm, 275 
Bary, Anton de, 92 
Bateson, W., 92, 540, 544 
Beagle, 90, 317, 531 

Bean, 128, 170, 222, 295, 392, 393, 
441, 488 ; Broad, 117, 172, 174, 
444, 445, 459, 478 ; Runner, 35, 
73, 190, 242, 459, 467, 492 
Beech, 22. 34, 41, 196, 212; 

wood, 307 
Beer, 124, 275 
Beet, 25, 53, 98, 453 
Begonia, 81 
Belt, Thomas, 342 
Beriberi, 367 
Bernard, Claude, 3 
Berry, 420, 421, 422. 423, 424, 

425 

Biennial, 25 

Bilberry, 243, 521 

Bindweed, 64, 516 ; Lesser, nl8 

Binz, 362 

Biology, 10 

Biotic factor, 512 

Birch, 125, 19(i 

Birds as pests, 458 

Bird’s-foot trefoil, 391, 526 

Bird's-nest orchis, 169, 307, 514 

Biuret reaction, 144 

Blackberry, 69, 71, 73, 435, 437 

Blackmann. F. F., 151 

Blackthorn, 516 

Blad<lerwort, 321, 329, 491, 004, 
523 

Blasting gelatine, 134 


Blight : Fire, 296 ; Potato, 15, 
296, 297 
■ Bloom’, 242 
Blown oil, 139 

Bluebell, 74, 333, 389, 390, 391, 
409, 514, 515 ; Inflorescence of, 
375 

Bole, 22 

Boot blacking, 126 

Bordeaux mixture, 301, 305, 427 

Boswellia, 348 

Botany, 1,2, 10 ; Divisions of, 88 ; 

Systematic, 86 
Bolrylis, 4(54 
Bower, F. 0., 90 
Box, 23, 46 
Brabourne yew, 25 
Bracken, 17, 243, 515, 522 
Bract, 78, 80, 375, 379, 416, 438 
Bramble, 23, 84, 516 
Brandy, 278 

Bread : Baking of, 274 ; Percen- 
tage composition of, 137 
Breeding, 88 
Brewing. 275 
Bridle, 97 
BrilHantine, 432 
British Association, 90 
Brooks, S. C., 151 
Brown, R., 90, 93, 403 
Brownian movement, 93 
Brunfels, 0., 88 

Bryony : Black, 74, 190, 516, 518; 

White, 73 
Bnjophyllum, 81 
Bryophyta, 17 
Buchner, 464 

Bud, 32 ; Adventitious, 35 ; Axil- 
lary, 32, 34, 67, 70 ; Dormant. 
34 ; Flower. 34 ; Leaf, 34. 473j 
scales, 43, 44 ; 'IVrminal. 30, 3.), 
43, 44, (>3, 68, 74 ; Winter, 473 
Budding. 82, 199, 201 : of yeast, 
272 

Bulb, 67, 74, 75, 222 

BuUer, A. H. R., 310 

Bulrush, 520 

Bur, 438 

Burbank, L., 545 

Burdock, 438 

Burns, 339 

Burwee<I, 519 

Bush, 203 ; tree, 199 

Butcher’s broom, 72, 74, 84 
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Butler, E. J., 303 

Huttorcup, 29, 30, 33. 50, 78. 332. 
375, 381, 382, 384, 300, 396, 400. 
411, 455, 517; Crccj>ing, 517: 
Water. 507, 520 
Hiittcrwort, 318. 319, 328. 523 
Buttress root, 58, 60, 61 

f'abbagc, 205. 242, 3(50, 459 
Cacao, see Cocoa 

Cactus, 58, 62, 63, 70. 245, 246, 254, 
491, 504 

Caesalpinus, A., 88 
Caffeine, 357 
Caffeone, 357 
('ake-making, 428 
Calciferol, 370 

Calcium, 117, 500 ; carbonate, ">00 
Calico-printing, 131 
Callus, 471 
Calorific value, 2(53 
Calyx, ,381, 382, 385, 388, 387, 389 ; 
petalbid, 387 

Cambium, 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 
187, 197, 403, 471 ; Cork, 18(5: 
Favscicular, 183 : Interfascicular. 
184 

Camerarius, R. J., 384 
Campion, 34 ; Bladder, 491 
Canadian pondweed, 157, 231, 520 
Candle, 432 
Candytuft, 377, 378 
Cane-sugar, 124, 272 
Canning, 426, 434 
Capillarity, 502 
Capitulum, 879, 380, 438 
Capsule, 418, 419, 420 
Carbohydrate, 85, 111. 123, 134, 
146, 169, 173, 214, 218, 224, 2W, 
428. 529 

Carbon, 8, 113, 137 
Carbon cycle, 269 
Carbon dioxide, 124, 218. ‘>'>0 
^ 257, 470. 504 
Carboniferous period, 265 
Cardboard, 192 
Carnarvon, Lord, 455 
Carnation, 30, 81, 346 
Carotene. 210, 217, 332, 369 

78, 80, 382, 393. 394, 398, 
405, 416, 424, 426 
Carpet, 133 

^rter, Howard, 455 
Caryopsis, 455 


Cassava, 129, 130 
Castor oil, !39; i>laiif, 138. 139. 
224, 447 : plumule, 4(5(5 ; seed, 
406, 457. 4(51 
Catalysis. 223 
Catkin, 399 
Cattle f<K.d, 12(5, 139 
Cedar, 41, 347 

Celanfline, I^esser, 53, 38(5, 490 
Colerv, 475 

Cell, *93, 95, 96, 97, 14(5, 1.54, 1(50, 
4(52: Companion, 99, 100; Daugh- 
ter, 1(50 : division, 1(50 ; Cuard, 
210, 211, 213, 235, 236: Meri- 
stomatic, 1(50; Mesophyll. 235; 
Mother, 1(50 : l*nrcnchvmatous, 
99, 103, 136, 138, 1(50, i(»7. 204; 
Stone. 101, 102, 133 
Cellite, 135 

(’ell-sap. 96. 124, 135, 151 
Coll-wall, 7. 93, 97, 123, 131, 152, 
1(50 

Celluloid, 135 

Cellulose, 9(5, 10.5, 114, 123. 12(5, 
131, 132, 135, 143 ; acetate, 135 ; 
Compound, 133 

('cntral Cotton Committee, India, 
306 

Central Exi>erimental Farm, Ot- 
tawa, 306 

(’cntrifugal force, 485 
Cereals, 130, 134, 137, 171 
Chalk, 499 

C1)am|>agne, 279, 422 
Champignon, 311 
Charcoal, 42 
Charlock, 454, 519 
Chemotaxis, 480 
Chemotropism, 489 
C’herry, 199, 377, 378, 426. 437 
Chewing-gum, 124, 13! 

Chickweed, 518 
Chile saltpetre, 120 
Chilli, 351 

Chlatnydomonasy (5, 7, 12, 97, 112. 
480 

Chloroform, 473 

Chlorophyll. 9, 1(5, 03. 118, 143, 173, 
203, 207, 214, 217, 220, 222, 227. 
229, 334, 447 
Chloroplast, 207, 210, 218 
Chlorosis, 117 

Cholera, 291 ' -- > c - 

Chondrilla, 344 - > - ^ 
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Christmas rose, 387 
Chromosome, 540 
Chrysanthemum, 470 
Cider, 279, 433 
(Mgar, 346 
Cigarette, 344, 34(5 
('inchona, 362, 363 
Cinematogra|)ii him, 135 
Cineraria, 112 
Cinnamon, 347, 349 
(Mrcumnutation, 487 
Citrus fruit, 425, 426 
Cladode, 72, 74 

Classification : of flowering plants, 
1 1 , 553 ; How to study, 549 
Clay, 500 

< 'leavers (Gooscgrass), 438, 516, 517 
Cleistogamic flower, 398 
Clematis, 387, 516; fruit, 439 
Climatic factor, 512 
Climbing : ])lant, 73, 516, 517 ; 
root, 56, 59 ; stem, 188, 190, 191, 
192 

clothing, 341 
Clove, 346, 349 ; oil, 349 
Clover, 46, 123, 170, 295, 298, 470, 
517, 521 ; White, 517, 521 
Club-moss, 266 
Coal, 42, 266 ; gas, 268 
Cobalt chloride test, 252 
Coca, 364, 365 
Cocaine, 349, 364, 365 
Cocoa, 304, 357, 358, 359, 360 
Coco nut, 139, 406. 416, 426, 429, 
430, 431, 432, 441, 457 ; oil, 139 ; 
])alm, 430 
Cod-liver oil, 369 

Coffee, 304, 355, 856. 357 bean, 
356 ; leaf disease, 304, 357 
Cohesion, 149, 238 ; Theory of, 239 
Cohort, 548 
Coke, 268 
Collenchyma, 181 
Colloid, 94, 529 
Colonisation, 509 
(Colorado potato beetle, 295 
Coltsfoot, 374 ‘ 

Columbus, Christopher, 14, 342. 344 
(.'ombustion, 263 
Commiphora, 349 
Community, 510 
Competition, 509 
Compositae, 378 
Condensed milk, 124 


Condiments, 348, 350 
Conifer, 196, 244, 334 
Coniferin, 334 
Convolvulus, 190, 191 
Copper beech, 539 
Coppicing, 35, 37 i 

Coi)ra, 432 

Cork, 42, 186, 204, 471; Bottle, 
43, 93 ; cambium, 186 ; lino, 43 ; 
matting, 43 ; footwear, 43 •• oak, 
42 

Corm, 61, 66, 67 
Corncockle, 519 
Cornfield, 518 
Cornflour, 129, 332 
Corolla, 382, 387, 388, 390, 391 
Correns, C. IS., 542 
Cortex, 164, 165, 167, 181, 182 
Corymb. 377, 378, 380 
Cosmetics, 348 

Cotton, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 
138; disease, 305; grass, 522, 
524 ; mill, 133 
Cotton-seed oil, 138 
Cotyledon, 445, 446 
Couch-grass, 64, 83 ; felea, 525 
Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research, Australia, 306 
Cowpox, 294 
Cowslip, 375, 408, 517 
Crab apple, 199 
Cress, 205, 419, 474 
Crew, F. A. E., 544 
Cricket bat, 40 

CYocus, 61, 66, 67, 83, 389, 491 
Cross-leaved Itcath, 242, 243, 254, 
521 

Crystallo-colloid, 94 
Crystalloid, 94, 529 
Crystalloid (protein), 136 
Cucumber, 426 

Culture, 114; Pot, 115, 118, 119; 
•Sand, 118, 119: Soil, 114, 116 ; 
solution, 117, 141 ; Mater, 117, 
120 

Cupule, 416*^ . 

Currant, 69, 402, 423 ; Diseases of, 
423 ; Dried, 422 
Cuticle, 207, 235, 244, 245 
Cutting, 81 
Cyanin, 332 

C’vanogenetic glycosides, 429 
Cyclamen, 33(5 
Cyme, 379, 380 
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Cyi)re3s, 196 

Cytoplasm, 7, 95, 97, 127, 138, U50 

Daffodil, 78, 82, 332 
Dahlia, 52 

Daisy, 68, 378, 379, 491, 517, 531 ; 
Ox-eye, 517 

Dandelion, IS, 22, 46, 48, 158, 188, 
190, 340, 378, 391, 440, 510, 517, 
531 

Darwin, Charles, 89, 317, 322, 457, 
499. 531 

Darwin, Erasmus, 532 
Date, 426. 454 ; palm. 131, 454 
Dawson, Sir John W., 534 
Dead: matter, 2 ; tissue. 100 
Deadnettle, 390, 517 
Deal. 41 

Deciduous tree, 25, 203, 244 
Deforestation. 195 
Delphinin, 332 
Dilphiniuui, 332, 375 
Dengue, 294 
Deplasmolyjsis, 153, 157 
Desert plants, 99, 504 
Diabetes, 124 
Diabetic sugar, 124 
Diagrams, Preparation of. 49 
Diastase, 224, 226, 232, 274 
Dieliasium, 379. 380 
Dieotvledon, 445, 547 
Diet, 205 

Dietetic values, 140 
Diffusion, 155 
Digestion, 8 
Dioecious plants, 374 
Diphtheria, 291 
Dischidia rnffltJiiaua, 504 
Disease, 87. 287, 471, 47.3, 543: 
>oot and mouth, 294, 303 : 
Panama, 305 ; Tobacco mosaic, 
29.J ; Virus, 294 

Dispersal of seeds and fruits, 437. 
438, 439, 440 ; Animal, 437, 438: 
Mechanical, 441 ; Water, 441 ; 

\\ ind, 439, 440 

Absorption 

Distributed plant, 513 
Division of labour, 97 
Dixon, H. H., 151, 240 
Dodder, 298, 299, 300, 315 
dominant : characteristic, 542 • 
plant, 513 


Dominion Rust Laboratory, Winni- 
peg, 30() 

Dormancy of seeds, 452 
Douglas, A. E., 30 
Douglas fir, 193 
Downe, 9<l, 499 
Dou ii House, fM> 

I)rainage. 5Ul, 523 
Drosophi/lhiiii, 320 
Drug, 362 

Drupe, 426, 429, 430, 431, 432, 435 
Dry-rot, 312 

Dry weight. 140, 4()r>, 474 
Dye, 268, 333, 338 
Di/era rosltilata, 342 
Dvsenterv, 291 

Karth, The planet, 527 
Karthworni, 374. 499 
Last Malliim H«*rlieultural Re- 
search Station, 303 
Ebony, 41, llMi 
Ecology, 8(>, 503, 524 
Edapliic factor, 512 
Eel-worm, 25Mj ; disease. 413 
Egg. 373, 385, 397, 403. 405, 540 • 
of fern, 481 ; W'hite of, 94 
Egg-cell, 373 
Klaeis guineensiM, 139 
Ivlectric lamj) filament, DM 
Electrical apjiaratus, 341 
Elements, Chemical, in food, 8 
Elm, 22, 35, 41. 46, 196, 212 
E/odea, 157, 231, 520 
Embryo, 372, 404. 430. 431, 445. 

448, 449, 450, 455 ; sac, 403. 405 
Enchanter's nightsliade, 517 
Eiidoearp. 42(5. 430, 431 
Endodermis, 164, 165 
Endosperm. 404, 406, 431, 444. 450, 
455 : nucleus, 403, 405, 430, 431, 
Energy. 255, 450 ; Chemical, 2(»l ; 
Electrical, 261 : Heat, 255, 261 ; 
Kinetic, 255 ; Plant, Forms of, 
261 ; Potential, 255, 268; Rad- 
iant, 256 ; Release »)f, 257 : 
Source of, 250 
Environment, 497, 502 
Enzyme, 223. 232, 263. 274, 320, 
322. 327. 346, 352. 354 : Action. 
Reversibility of, 226 ; Anti-, 226 
Ephemeral, 24 
Epicarp, 426, 430, 431 
Epidermal hairs, 209/ 
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Epidermis, 181, 207, 210, 211 
E])iphyte, o03 
Erosion, 19(5, 497 
Erysipelas?, 291 
Ether, 347 
Etiolation, 474 
Evaporation, 235 
Evening primrose, 491 
Evergreen, 25, 208, 244 
Exudation, 241, 242, 253 
P'ye-spot, 7, 481 

Fairy-ring, 311 
False septum, 418, 419 
Faraday, Michael, 1 
Fat, 95. Ill, 137, 144, 214, 218, 
224, 204, 428 
Fauna, 80 

Fehling’s solution, 142 
Fen, 36, 523 

Fermentation, 124, 225, 270, 340, 
354 

Fern, 17, 510, 517, 531 ; Hart’s 
tongue, 19 ; Restoration of, 265 ; 
Shield, 18 

Fernandes, Francisco, 345 
Fertilisation, 373, 399, 402, 405, 
407, 410 

Fertiliser, 115, 120, 120 

Fibre, 101, 103 

Ficu.^ eldslica, 343 

Field work. General directions, 51 

Filament, 384, 398 

Filbert, 416 

Fir, 18, 190 

Flax, 139 

Floors, Block and parquet, 41 
Flora, 80, 91 ^ ^ 

Ploral : diagram, 395, 396 ; form- 
ula, 394 ; organs, Modified fol- 
iage leaves. 80 ; structure. 
Diversity of, 385 ; structure. 
Representation of, 394, 396 
Flour, 130, 137, 274 
Flower, 372 ; Actinomorphic, 388, 
395, 396 ; Artificial green, 330 ; 
CMcistogamic, 398 ; Colour of, 
330, 400 ; Epigynous, 394, 395 ; 
Floral formula of, 394 ; Herma- 
phrodite, 374; Hypogynous, 
394 395: Longitudinal section 
:X395,396; Modified shoot, 78 ; 
iPerigynous, 394, 395 : Unisex- 
“ Uial, 374 ; Zygomorphic, 388 


Flowering plant, 526, 53S : Tvpes 
of, 22 

Fluorescence, 215 
Fodder, 170 
Follicle, 417, 418 

Food, 9, 111 ; By-products of, 111 : 
manufacture, 203, 214 ; storage, 
28, 52, 98, 136, 138, 167, 446: 
transport, 99, 163 ; Potential 
energy in, 257; Respiratory 
values of, 264 
Fool's parsley, 378, 379 
Footwear, 341 
Forage, 36 
Forcing, 475 

Forest: fires, 195; Physiographical 
effects of, 195 ; Products Re- 
search Laboratory, 196 ; trees, 
167 ; Tropical, 56. 221 
Forestry, 192 

Forget-me-not, 332 ; Water, 519 
Formalin, 302 
Formation, Plant, 511 
Formic acid, 209 
Fortingall vew, 25 
Fossil, 91. 265, 267, 527, 533 
Four-course system, 123 
Foxglove, 22, 25, 515, 517 
Frankincense, 348 
Frog, 22 

Fruit. 407, 410: Aggregate. 435; 
cultivation, 410 ; Dehiscent, 410, 

417, 418, 419, 420; Dry, 410, 
411, 412, 413, 414, 415, 418, 417, 

418, 419, 420 ; farming, 434 ; 
Hooked, 438, 439 ; Jndehiscent, 
410, 411, 412, 413, 414, 415, 418, 
417 ; Plumed, 439 : Succtilcnt, 
410, 420, 421, 422. 423, 424, 425, 
426, 427, 433, 434, 435 

Fuchsia, 3(1, 214, 227, 478 


'ucoxanthin, 217 
^ucus, 13, 14, 217 
•uel. 40, 42, 126 : Motor. 280 
‘ungicide, 305, 366 
‘ungus, 15, 20, 167, 273, 2{Kh -06, 
471. 510 : Mycorrhizal, 168, 169 
'urniture, 41 


Gall. 33<5. 337, 338 

Gamete, 372, 383, 39/, 399, 403, 

540 

Garlic, 517 ; mustard, 517 
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(iaseous intcrohaugc, 4o 
Gates, R. R., 544 
Gel, 94 

Genetics, 2, 88, 92, 542 
Genus, 547 

Gco^Taphy, Plant, 2, 8U, 509 
Geotropism, 478, 482, 483, 484, 485, 
486, 487 

Geranium, 30, 81, 332. 347, 4Ih, 
441 : Field. 417 
Gerrnaiuler speedwell. 517 
Germ!tiati<»ii, 444 ; Acceleration of, 
450; Capacity for, 450; Goii- 
ditions suitable f«jr, 449 ; Epi- 
ycal. 446, 447: Hypogeal, 446: 
Rate of, 400 
Oeum, 439 
Gill, 310 
Gin, 278 
Ginger, 347 
{iluJiolii-s, 03. 82 
Gland, 319, 321, 322, 32G 
Glasswort, 509 
GHadin, 137 
Globoid. 136 

(ilucose, 124, 131, 222, 220, 270, 334 
Gluten, 137 
Glycerine, see glycerol. 

Glvcerol. 138 

GlVeosidc, 334, 346 ; Cvanogenetic, 
335 

Godwin, 524 

Goebel, K. R., 90, 325, 490 
Goethe, J. W., 80 

Gooseberry, 69, 71, 121, 392, 393, 
402 

Goosegrass, 438, 516, 517 
Gorgonzola cheese, 309 
Gorsc, 23. 76, 170, 243, 298, 515, 
522 ; Dwarf, 24 
Gourd, 190 
Graft, 197, 198 

Grafting, 82, 197; Splice, 198; 

Whip (tongue), 198 
Grape, 124, 278, 332 ; fruit, 369, 
425 ; vine, 73, 75, 422 ; sugar, 
see glucose. 

Grass; 22, 30, 48, 47, 171, 463, 
517, 519 ; Curvature in stem of, 
487 : Halophytic, 508 ; Stamens 
of, 464 
Gravel, 500 
Gravity, 482 

Grew, N., 90, 93, 216, 384 


(Jroiiiid-ivv. 83, 517 
(irouiKlsel, 24, 50. ulB 
(Jrowth, 4, ir.O, 462; ( •«.iiditions 
.suitable f<»r. 4JiH ; Deimuisira- 
tic.n of. 464. 475, 476 ; F..rce 
produced bv. 406 : (Jraiul |ieri<Kl 
nf. 467. 468; Intercalary. 463. 
487 ; Ltx alised, 462 ; .Mea.sure- 
inent <»f, 464 ; Rate of, 464 ; in 
st<*in, 463 ; in root, 463 ; in 
thicknc.ss, 37. 183, 463 
(ium, 127, 131; arabie. 131.; 

Chewing, 131 ; tnigaeantli, 131 
Gun cotton. 134 
(tvinm)sperm, 18. 531 
Gyiueeiuni. 382. 391, 393, 394, 395 

Haberlandt, G., 155 
Habitat. 86, .502 
Ha?>noglobin. 258 
Hairs, 33. 209 
Hahfi, 245, 254 
Haldane, J. B. S., 544 
Hales, S., 247, 249 
Hall, Sir Daniel, 559 
Halophyte, 508, 509 
Haptotropisn), 490 
Hardwood, 192, 196; Temperato, 
192 ; Tropical, 192 
Hart's tongue fern, 17, 19 
Hat.s 102 

Hnustorium, 299, 300, 313 

Hawkbit, Rough, 491 

Hawkins, Sir Richard, 366 

Hawthorn, 71, 73, 83, 516 

Hav-inaking, 171 

Hazel, 65, 399, 400, 416, 516 

Heart wood, 37, 39 

Heath. 167, 523 

Heather, 111, 299 ; Bell, 521 

Hedge-mustard, 517 

Hedgerow, 516 

Heliotrope, 347 

Hemileia vastalrixt 357 

Hemlock, 378 

Henbane, 457 

Hepatiose, 17 

Herb, 23 

Herbarium, 550 

Heredity, 537 

Hevea, 342 

Hilum, 127, 444, 445 

Hill, Sir Arthur, 306, 544 

Hofmeister, W. F. P., 90 
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Holly, 2.3, 73. 77, 84, 208, 211, 213, 
3 1 3 

Honesty, 418, 419 
Honeystiekle, 190, 192, 310 
Hook, 7 1 . 73 
Hooke, R., 9.3 

Hooker, Sir Joseph, 91, 333, .344 
Hooker, Sir William, 344 
Hop, 190. 275, 276, 374 
Hopkins, Sir F. Gowland, 3t)8 
Hornbeam, 22 

Horse-chestnvit, 22. 23, 44, 46, 30, 
473 

Horsetail. 200. 320 
Hortifultural tiJoeietv. Koval, 402, 
434, 3.32 

Hounclstongtie. 438 
Houseleek, 08, 70, 83 
Humiclitv, 2,3() 

Humus, 118, 109. 173, 310, 499 
Huxley, T. H., 329 
Hyacinth, 83, 222, 347, 373, 390 
Hybrid. .341 

Hvilatbode, 241, 242, 2.33 

212, 214, 222 

Hydrt.ecn, 8, 1 13, 123, 137 
Hydrophyte, 504, 505, 506, 507, 
508 

Hydrotro[>ism, 489, 495 
Hvphae. 290, .307, 308 
Hypocotyl, 445, 446, 447, 403 

Jee-creain. 124 
lee i)lant, 112 
Jlluiiiinant, 139 

Imperial Cljemical Industries, 121 
Imperial (.’ollege of Tropical -Agri- 
etdture. .300 

Itniierial Forestry Institute, 197 
Imperial .Mvcoiogical Institute, 

303 

Impermeable membrane, 147 
Incense, 348 

India-rubber, 135, 242, 342 
Indiean. 33-3 
Indigo, .3.3.3 

InHore.scence, 375, 376, 377, 378, 
379, 380, 408 
Influenza, 294 
Ink, 3.38 
Insecticide, 300 
Insectivorous plants, 310, 523 
Insects, 400 


Integument, 403, 405 
Intercellular sj)ace, 207 
Internal organisation, 80 
Internode, 33, 63, 409 ; Growth of, 
467, 468 
Involucre, 379 
Iodine, 1 13 

Iris, 46. 48, 64, 78, 210, 222, 
519 

Iron, 1 13, 414 

Ivy, 46, 33, 59, 82, 189 

Iwanowski, 293 

.lam, 124, 274, 423, 435 ; -making, 
413 

Jasmine, 346 
Jelly, 94 
Juniper. 278 
Jute, 133 

Katabolism, 466, 468 
Keel, 389 
Kelp, 114 
Kelvin, Lord, 528 
Kernel, 428 

Kew, Royal Botanic Gardens, 91, 
306, 43.>, 304, 306, 544 
Kidston, R., 92, 334 
Knight's wheel, 48.3 
Knop, 117, 141 

Laboratory benches, 41 

Lady fern, 515 
% 

Lamark, J., 333, 338 
Lamella, Middle, 102, 106 
J.,amina, 47, 202 
Laiiiinaria, 217 
Lang, W. H., 92, 335 
Larch, 18, 20, 40, 109, 190 
Larksi>ur, 417 
Latex. 340, 341, 342, 303 
Laticifcrous ti.ssue, 340, 341 
Laundry, 127 
Laurel, 2.3 
Lavender. 341) 

Lawes, Sir J. B., 113, 118 
Lawn, 317 

Layering, 70 ; Vegetative propaga- 
tion by, 71 
Leaching, 118 

Leaf, 45, 46, 47, 48, 262, 463 ; base, 
47 ; blade, 47 ; Compound, 48 i 
External appearance of, 202 ; 
Foliage, 10,46; Internal structure 
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of, 208. 207; mould, 118; 

Nyctinastic inovcmcut of, 490 ; 
scar, 43, 44 ; .Simple, 48 ; stalk, 
47 ; Torn, 472 ; Tropisms of. 
489 ; Uses of, to man. 205 
Leaf-curl disease, 10 
Leaf-fall, Autumn, 25, 203, 204 
Leaflet, 47, 48 
Leather, 339 
Leaven, 275 
Legume, 418 
Legiiminosae, 170 

Lemon, 304, 347, 309, 425 ; juice, 
307 

Lemonade, 425 
Lens, 107, 108 
Lentieol, 44, 45, 55. 201 
Lettuce, 205, 3ii9, 459 
Liane, 191 

Lichen, 112, 314, 503 
Life, 2 : Evolution of, 530 ; Length 
of, 24 ; Origin of, 527 
Light, 220, 230, 237, 257, 452, 400. 
409, 503 : Excess, 77 ; Inter- 
mittent, 409 

Lignin, 101. 103, 106, 133 
Lilac, 211, 340, 473 
Lily, 74, 76, 330 ; Bulb of, 76 ; of 
the vallev, 340 
Lime, 122 ' 

Limestone, 498 
Lind, James, 307 
Ling, 515, 521 

Linnaeus, C., 87, 89, 384, 540 

Linseed oil, 139 

Lipase, 224 

Liqueur, 349 

Lister, Lord, 293 

Litmus, 332, 501 

Liverwort, 17, 510, 531 

Living, 1 ; tissues, 98 

Loam, 500 

Locust, 295 

Loeffler, 294 

Loganberry, 435 

Logging, 194 

Logwood, 196 

Long Ashton Research Station, 
303, 414 
Love apple. 421 
Love-in-a-mist, 397, 470 
Love-lies-bleeding, 452 
Lubrication, 139 
Lumber, 193 


l^uineii, 101 

Lyell, Sir Charles, 535 

.Macaroni, 131, 137 

.Magnolia, 531 

.Mahogany, 41, 190 

Maize, 50. 82, 125, 129, 137, ITI ; 

Hoot .system of, 60 
Malaria, 288 
.Male fern, 515 
Malgighi, M., 90, 93 
.Malic acid, 482 
Mallow, 4I(» 

Malnutrition, 1 1 1 
Malt, 27(i 

Maiigro\'e swamp, 54, 58, 61 
Manson, Sir Patrick, 289 
Mantle, I iieaiideseent lamp, 134 
.Maiiun*, 111 ; Artiliejal, 115, 117, 
12<i. 175; Farmyard, 5ol : .\at- 
lira!, IIS, 121, 122; Hcsult.s of, 
119, 121, 122 
Maple, 41, 125, 190, 510 
Marestail, 508 
M.argarinc, 139, 432 
Marl. 5n0 
.Marmalade. 425 

.Marram grass, 242, 243, 254, 520 
.Marrow, 420 
Marsh. 519, 522 
.Marshmallow, .519 
.Marsh marigold, 387, 417, 519 
Mat grass, 244, 522 
Mat-making, 192 
May, “1 

Maximov, N. A., 240 

Meadow, 517 ; cranesbitl, 441 ; 

fantail, 517, 520 ; fescue, 517 
Meadowsweet, 519 
Meat, 135, 137 
.Medicinal plants, 359, 361 
Medicine, 200 
Medicine men, 300 
Medullary ray ; Primary, 181 ; 

Secondary, 18$ 

Membrane, 147 
Mendel, J. O., 90, 540, 541 
Mcndelcef, 533 
Mendelism, 540, 542 
Meningitis, 291 
Meristem, 160 
Meristematic cell, 160 
Mcsocarp, 426, 430, 431, 441 
Mesophyll, 206, 207 
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RIes(H)liyte, 503 
Metabolism, 400 
Metaxylein, 163, 164, 165, 182 
Meteorite, 529 
Michurin, Ivan, 545 
Micropyle, 403, 405, 407, 444. 445 
Microscope, 0, 90 ; Compound, 
108; Simple, 107, 108; slide, 109 
Milk. 137, 370 
Millet. 305 
Millon's reagent, 144 
Mimosa, 347 ; picdica, 454, 492, 
493 

Mineral salts, 95, 111. 113, 162, 248, 
471 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fish- 
eries, 302, 434, 519 
Mint. 04, 200 

Mistletoe, 312, 313, 314, 438 
Mistral. 237 

ISIodilications, 28 ; of leaf, 73 ; of 
root, 52 ; of stem, 58 
Mohl, H. von, 90 
Molasses, 120, 278 
Molecule, 237 
Moneywort, 00, 69, 189 
Monkshood, 332, 417, 418 
Monochasium, 379, 380 
Monocotyledon, 185, 186, 440, 547 
Monoecious plant, 374 
Moorland, 521 
Morgan, T. H., 544 
Morison, R., 89 
Morphine, 360 
Morphology, 2, 8I>, 90 
Mortar, 120 
Moscjuito, 289 
Moss, 17, 18, 503, 510, 530 
Mould. 16, 30?; 308, 309 ; Fin, 16, 
307, 308, 309 

Movement ; Mechanism of, 479 : 
Nastic, 490 ; Nyctinastie, 490 : 
Photonastic, 491 ; Thermonas- 
tic, 491 : Traumatonastic, 492 ; 
'I’ypcs of. 478 
Miiror, 15, 307, 308, 309 
Mullein, 243, 336 
Multicellular plant, 97 
Mumps, 294 . 

Muscatel, 423 
Musci, 17 

Mushroom, 15, 309, 310, 315, 503. 
535; Fairy-ring. 311 : spawn. 
311 


Mu.stard, 50, 205, 350, 352, 452, 488; 
Black, 352; Garlic, 517; Hedge, 
517 ; White, 474, 488 
Mutation, 538 

Mycorrhiza, 168, 169 ; Ectotrophic, 
168 ; Endotrophic, 168, 169 
Myrosin, 352 
Myrrh, 348 
Myrtle, 76 

Narcissus, 330 

Nastic movement, 490 

Natural History Societies, 551 

Natural Selection, 537 

Nectar, 383, 400 

Nectary, 382, 389 

Xepeulkes, 325, 326 

Nettle, Stinging, 209, 215, 517, 519 

Nicotine, 366 

Nitrates, 115, 169, 175 

Nitrites, 176 

Niirobacirr. 176 

Nitrogen, 8, 113, 137, 167, 170, 175; 
Atmospheric, 171 ; cycle, 170, 
176 ; fixation, 173 
Nitroglycerine, 134 
Nitrosomonus, 176 
Node, 32. 63, 69, 463 
Nodule, 172, 174 
Non-living, 3, 529 
Non-.secd jjlants, 12 
Non-sugar, 126 
Nucellus, 403, 405, 408 
Nut, 415; Brazil, 138. Filbert. 

41(> : Hazel. 416 
Nutrient salts. 234 
Nutrition, 8, 470 ; Holopljytic, 10 : 

Holozoic, 10 ; Irregular. 287 
Nvctinastic movement, 490 

Oak, 38. 41, 50. 159. 193. 196. 
374, 473 : apple, 337 ; wood, 
514, 515 

Oat, 128, 130, 470^ 

Occasional plant, 513 
Oenin, 332 
OlT-set. 68, 70 

Oil. 137, 144, 268 : gland, 425 
Oilcake. 139 
Old man'.s beard, 439 
Olive, 138 : oil, i38 
Onion. 74. 83, lO.l, 124. 222. 459, 
466. 470 
Opium. 341, 365 
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Oranj-'c, 240, 304, 307, 309, 3/1. 
425 ; blossom, 347 ; plantation, 
425 ; tree, 170, 240 
Orchard, 427, 43.3, 434 
Orchid, 54, 57, 107, 504 
Order, 548 
Organs, 28 

Osmosis, 148, 149, 157, 262, 508 
Osmotic j)rcs8urc, 148, 149, 150 
Osterhout, W. J. V., 155 
Ovarv, 384, 390, 391, 393, 397, 405, 
407,417,420; Apocarpous, 393, 
394: Inferior, 394, 395 ; Super- 
ior, 394, 395 : Syncarpous, 393, 
394 

Ovule, 385, 392, 393, 394, 395, 403, 


404, 405, 407 
Ovum, 373 
Oxidase, 225, 203 

Oxygen, 8, 113, 137, 231, 257, 451, 
460, 504 


Pabola, Caspar de, 19 
Paeoiiy, 547 
Palseobotany, 2 

Palm ; cabbage, 431 ; -kernel 
oil, 139: oil, 139; Palmyra, 
304 

Panama disease, 300, 543 
Panelling, 41 
Panicle, 370, 377, 380 
l^ansy, 389, 419 

Paj)cr, 134, 192 ; Willesden, 135 
Papims, 440 

Parasite, 287 : Semi-, 312 
Parenchyma. 08, 103 
Parsley, 200, 378 : Fool's. 378 
Parsnip, .53, 158, 378 
Paste, 127 

Pasteur, L., 292. 529 
Pathologv, Plant, 2, 87, 93 
Pea, 18;’ 47, 127, 170, 295. 373, 
408, 441, 449, 459, .539, .542; 
Floral formtila of, 390 : Flower, 
396 : Ovary and fruit of, 407 ; 
Sweet, 368 ; Water cultures of, 
120 

Peach, 200, 420 
Pear. 102, 433 
Pearson, Karl, 544 
Peat, 42, 522 
Pedicel, 376 
Peduncle, 375 
Pelar^ouin, 332 


Pelargonium, 112, 209, 250, 332, 
441 

Pellagra, 309 
Penicillium, 309 
Pepo, 420 

Pepper, 350, 351 ; Cayenne, 351 
Pepi)er-box mechanism, 440 
Perception, 479 
Perennation, 03, 75 
Perennial, 25, 37, 52, 203, 471 
Perfume, 340 
Perianth, 389 

Pericarp, 408, 411, 418, 422, 425^ 
430, 441, 455 
Pcricycle, 184, 165 
Periodic law, 533 
Periodicity, 473 
Permeability, 147 
Permeable membrane, 147 
Perry, 434 
Pests, Garden. 4.59 
Petal, 78, 80, 382, 386, 388, 389, 
395, 398, 407 

Petiole, 47. 71, 70, 113, 202. 409 
Petrol, 280 
Petroleum, 208 
Pfeffer, W., 482 

Phloem. 42, 99, 163, 184, 165, 107, 
180, 181, 182, 199. 249, 471 
Phosphates, 115 
Phosphorus, 8, 113, 137 
Photonasty, 491, 492 
Photosynthesis, 208, 214, 217, 250. 
270, 451, 465, 409; Conditions 
necessary to, 220 ; Products of, 
222 

Phototaxis, 480 

Phototropism, 487, 488 ; Region of 
perception, 489 ; Region of re- 
sponse, 489 ; Transverse, 489 
Phyllode, 77, 78, 79 
Physiographic factor, 512 
Physiology, Plant, 2, 80, 92 
Pig's bladder membrane, 149 
Piliferous layer, 165, 168, 169, 201 
Pine, 41, 169, 196, 522 
Pine-apple, 125, 435, 436 
Pink. 387 
Pip, 433 
Piperine, 351 

Pit, 101, 108, 107 ; Bordered, 106, 
107 ; Simple, 106, 107 
Pitcher plant, 324, 325, 326, 327 
Placenta, 420 
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riaceritation, 393, 394, 420 ; Axile, 
394; Free central, 394; Parietal, 
394 

Plajiues. 291 
Plane, 42 
I’liint-animals, 0 

Plantain, 188, 420, 510, 517; 

('ross-pollination in, 399 ; In- 
Hore.sccnce of, 376 
Plasma membrane, 155 
Plasmol\ sis, 158, 153 
Pliny, The Elder, 88, 330 - 

Ploughman's spikenard, 189 
I'lum, 05, 197, 199, 420 ; Diseases 
of, 427 

Plumule, 404. 406, 445, 448, 449, 
450, 455, 457 
Pod, 407, 418 
I*ollarding, .35, 36 
IN.llcn, 384. 397. 398, 405; tube. 

403, 405, 489, 504 
Pollination, 385, 397 ; Cross. 397, 

399, 543 ; by day, 492 ; Insect, 

400, 402, bv night, 492 ; Self. 
397 ; \Vind,’399 

Pomade, 347 
Pome, 433 
pond, 519 

Poplar, 22, 110, 196, 374 
Poppy, 33. 341, 365, 382, 390, 420, 
440, 454, 519 
Poppy-seed oil, 139 
f*olaiitogeloti, 505, 508, 520 
Potash, 114, 115, 471 
Potassium, 11.3 

Potato, 59, 63, 64, 82, 98, 127, 130, 
295, 474 ; blight, 15, 10, 87, 290, 
297, 298, 301, 315; wart, 301. 
303 

Potometer, 250 

Pottery, 131 

^ * - 

Practical work, General directions 
for, 48 

Pressure, 147 ; Osmotic, 148, 166; 
Root, 167 ; Suction, 147, 151 : 
Wall, 150 
Prickly pear, 246 
Priestley, J., 219 

Primrose, 22, 386, 391, 393, 409, 517 
Prince’s feathers, see Love-lies- 
bleeding 

Privet, 23, 27, 45 
Protease, 225 
Protection, 58, 75, 78, 100 


Protein, 94, 111, 1,30, 135, 136, 144, 
172, 170, 214, 218, 222, 224, 204. 
428 

Protococciis, 12. 462, 503 
Protoplasm, 92, 101, 111, 12.3, 135, 
151, 154, 172, 223, 529 ; Chemi- 
cal analysis of, 94 
Protoxylem, 163, 164, 165, 182 
Pruning, 354 
Prussic acid, 130, 335 
Pteridophyta, 17, 20, 42 
Puccinin graminis, 297, 298 
Pulp, Wood, 134 
Pulses, I7I 
Pulvinus, 493 
Purple loosestrife, 452 
Quiulrat chart, 51 1 
(Quarantine. 292 
(Qjiince, 199 
(Quinine, 362 

Rabies. 294 

Haeetne, 370, .379, 380 

Radicle, 404, 406, 445, 449, 409. 

483, 484, 485, 486 
lia^lesia, 300 ; Aniohti, 301 
Ragged robin, 519 
Rain. 408 

Rainfall and forests, 190 
Raisin. 423 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 345 
Ranale.s, 548 
Ranunculacese, 548 
Rape oil. 139 
Rare plant. 513 
Raspberry, 71, 435 
Ray, J., 88 
Rayner, M. C., 170 
’Rayon. 135 
Rays, Ultra-violet, 370 
Receptacle, 78, 381, 382, 390, 394, 
395 ; Succulent, 412 
Recessive characteristic, 542 
Reclamation of land, 509 
Redwood, 18, 21, 39 
Reed, 520 
Reinhe, 94 
Rennet, 225 
Rennin, 225 

Reproduction, 4 ; Advantages of 
sexual. 436 ; Sexual. 372, 430 ; 
Vegetative, 60, 65, 68, 70, 71, 75, 
80, 82. 272, 374 ; \’egetative, in 
the garden, 80 
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Research Stations, 30IJ 
Respiration, 2o7, 270, 4r)0, 401), 
4U9; /Erobic. 2«8, 281, 282, 283; 
Anserobic-, 2G8, 282, 284; Heat 
of, 284 ; Hate of, 259 
Respiratory value, 203, 264 
Response, .7, 480 
Retina, 52 

Rhizome. 03. 64, 68. 69, 1 27, 424, 525 
Rhizojyhorn imirronaia, 61 
Rhododendron, 48, 199 
Rhubarb. 412. 475 
Rice, 128, 304, 309, 549 . urass. 

509 ; Seotllin}' of, 459 
Rickets. 308. 370 

Ringing. 423: experiment. 248, 
249, 254 

Rings, Annual, 39. 40 
Ringworm, 10, 290 
Rock, 497, 498, 527 ; parii< le.-. 599 
Kodewald, 94 

Root. 28, 30, 158. 162. 164, 165; 
Adventitious, ,30. 32, 33, 53, 58. 
59, 01, 09, HI. 249; Aerial. 54. 55. 
57 ; Anc horage of plant by. 158 : 
Breathing (Respiratory). 55, 58, 
508 ; Buttress, 58, 60, 61 : caj). 
53, 161, 403 : (’limbing. 50, 59 ; 
Fibrous, 30, 32, 159, 457 ; Food 
storage in, 158, 107 : hair, 28, 
162, 164. 166. 449, 450 : Internal 
structure of, 103. 164, 165; 

Meristem of, 100, 161 : Passage 
of water through, 166 : pressure, 
167, 178 ; Secondary thickening 
in, 37, 185. 187 : Tap. 28. 30, 31, 
53, 54, 158 ; tuber, 52, 53 ; of 
tree, 511 ; of wheat. 159 
Rope, 133 

Rose. 18, 48, 05, 71, 79, 84, 197, 
199. 346, 411; Attar of, ,347; 
Christntas, 387 ; Collective fruit 
of, 411 ; Wild, 71, 510 
Rosemary, 347 

Rosette ‘plant, 188, 189, 190, 518 
Rosewood, 196 
Ross, Sir Ronald, 289 
Rotation of crops, 122, 174 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
114, 121, 122, 295, 303, 471 
Rotting of tissues, 471 
Rubber, 304, 340, 341, 342, 348, 
344 ; Research Scheme, C]!eylon, 
306 ; substitute, 138 


Ruin, 120, 278 
Runner, 00, 70. 412 
Rush. 519 

Russell, Sir John, 1 15, 303. 500 
Rusts, 297. 298 
Rye. 130 

Sachs, J. von, 318, 407 

Sage. 20li : Pollination <jf, 401, 402 

Sago, 127, 128 

Sulud, 2(l5 ; cjil. 138 

Salisbury, E. J., 51 1 

Salt marsh, 5(>S 
.Saltwort, 5t)8, 509 
Samara. 414, 415, 439 
Sand, 500 : dune, 508. 525 
Sandal. 347 
.Sandstcine. Red. 500 
Sajj wcMtd. 37, 39 
.Saponitieatioii, 139 
Saponin, 335 
Saiiota achnis, 131 
Saprolegnia, 290 
Saprophyte, 288, 307 
Sargasso Sea. 14 
Sarracdiid, 327 

Sausage- paper membrane. 148, 
155 

Scalds, 339 

.Scar : Scale. 43, 44 : Loaf. 43, 44 
.Scarlet pimpernel. 419 
Schizocarji, 41(5, 417, 438, 441 
Scion, 197, 198 
Sclercnchyma, lOl. 102, 103 
Scots pine, 46, 168, 190 
Scott, D. H., 90. 92, 535 
Scurvy, 300. 369 

Sea, .508 : -kale, 419 : rocket, 508 ; 

• water, 113; wrack, 13, 14, 482 
Seaweed, 13, 14, 112, 505 
Secondary thickening. 37, 38 ; in 
root, 185, 187, 188, 201 ; in stem, 
183, 184, 185, 20) 

Sedge, 64, 83. 113, 520; Sami. 
Rhizome of, 68 

Seed, 60. 404. 406, 407, 410, 430, 
436, 444 ; Dormancy of, 452 ; 
Endospermous (Albuminous), 
406, 444 ; Germinating capacity 
of, 456 ; Light -hard, 452 ; Light 
sensitive, 452 ; Non-endosper* 
mous (exalbuminous), 406, 444 ; 
plants, 12. 18; Viability of, 453 
Seedling, 457 ; Care of, 458 
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Selective absorption, 154 
Son>i-penneablc membrane, 147 
Sensitive plant, 454 
Sepal. 78, 80, 381, 382, 385, 395, 
396, 408 

Sequoia, 18. 21, 196 
Seward, A. C., 92, 535 
Sheep's fescue, 244 
Shen-ruDg, Emperor, 353 
Shepfierdia catuidensis^ 209 
Shej)herd’s purse, 418, 419 
Shield fern, 1 7, 18 
Shoot, 28, 30, 180 
Shrub. 23. 25, 203, 471 
Sieve : plate, 99, 100 . tube, 99, 
100, 105, 218 
Silage, 171 
Silica, 209 
Siliqua, 418, 419 
Silk, Artificial, 135 
Silt. 500 
Sinigrin, 352 
Sloe, 71 
Smallpox, 294 
Smoke, Tobacco, 473 
Snapdragon, 419 
Snowdrop, 330 
Sinitf, 344 
Soap, 138, 432 
Soap nut, 336 
Sodium, 113 
Soft-grass, 514, 515 
Softwt)od, 4 1 , 192, 196 
Soil, 161, 182, 196. 497, 498 ; Acid. 
122. 522: Alkaline, 523, Cal- 
careous, 499 , Clavey, 500. 514 ; 
Colour of, 501 ; Composition of, 
499; Limv, 499, 514 ; particles. 
159, 501 : Passage of water 

through. 502 ; Sandy, 514, 525 : 
Sterile, 117 ; Sub-, 497, 498 
Sol, 94 

Soldauella alpina, 262 
Solomon's seal, 64 ; Rhizome of, 

69 

Solute, 93 
Solution, 93 
Solvent, 93 
Sonneratui alba, 58 
Sorrel, 517 
Southern pine, 193 
Spanish chestnut, 46 
Spartirui, 509 
Spawn, Mushroom, 311 


Species, 532, 547 ; Sub-, 548 
Spent char, 126 

Sperm, 373, 404, 405, 540 : of fern, 
481 

Sphagnum, 522 
Spice, 348 
Spike, 376, 380 
Spikenard, 348 
Spinach, 205 

Spine, 58, 63, 75. 77, 78, 246 
Spirits, 278 
Spirogyra, 13, 462 
Spontaneous generation, 291, 529 
Spore, 273, 307, 308, 510 
Spraying mixture, 302 
Spruce, 169, 196 
Stalactite, 4 

Stamen. 78. 80, 382, 390, 391, 
395, 396, 398, 408 
Standard, 389 
Standard tree. 199 
Starch, 60, 6.3, 75, 123, 126, 130, 
143, 191, 218, 223, 274; Types 
of, grains, 128 ; sheath, 181 
Star-fish, 122 
Stars, 6 

Stele. 164, 165, 181 
Stem, 180 ; Creeping, 66. 69, 

188; Bicotvledonous, 181, 182, 

183, 185, 187, 200; Main. 30; 
Monocotyledonous, 185, 186, 200; 
tuber, 58, 63, 64, 65 : Under- 
ground, 59 

Stcrilitv of fruit trees. 401 
Stigma* 385. 390, 391, 397, 405 
Stiles, W., 155 

Stimulus, 5, 479; Contact. 490; 

Diffuse, 490 _ 

Stinging nettle, 209, 215, ol<, oIJ 

Stink-horn, 15 

Stipe. 14 

Stipule. 47, 75 

Stitchwort, 517 

Stock, 197, 198 

Stock, Hair of, 209 

Stolon, 68, 71 

Stomate. 210, 211, 243, 506 ; Ac- 
tion of, 235, 236 ; Sunken, 245 
Stonecrop. 246, 526 
StratiKcation, 127 
Straw. 133, 192 <ii 

Strawberrv, 66, 70, 125, 

412, 413, 438 ; TMseases , 

Keceptacle of, 412; ild,41-., ul 
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Struy^le for existence, 535 
Stryciininc. 363 
Slrifchnotf, 363, 364 
Style, 384, 390, 391, 401, 405 
Slyrar, 336 

Subdominant plant, 513 
Submarine cables, 34 i 
Submerged jilants, 113 
Sucker, 64, 299 
Sucrose, 124 

Suction : <lue to transpiration, 251: 

pressure, 147, 150, 155, 156, 163 
Sugar, 123, 274 
Sugar-beet, 125, 543 
Sugar-cane, 125, 170, 242, 304 
Sulphur, 8, 137 
Sultana, 423 

Sundew, 319, 320, 328, 523 
Sunflower, 22, 378, 488 
Superphosphate, 115 
Survival of the fittest, 536 
Suture : Dorsal, 417 ; \'entral, 417 
Swede, 116, 123, 369 
Svcamore, 30, 50, 374, 399, 415, 
446 

Symbiosis, 169, 174, 314 
Systematic botany, 2, 86 

Tatipole, 22 
Tallow fat, 139 
Tatmic acid, 336 
Tansley, A. G., oil, 524 
Tape grass, 520 
Tapestry, 133 
Tapeworm, 289 
Tapioca, 127, 128, 129 
Taxis, 479 

Tea, 206, 304, 352, 353, 355 : Ue- 
search Institute, ('cvlon, 306 
Teak, 41, 196 

Temperature, 220, 451, 469, 503 
Tendril, 47, 73, 75. 490 ; Loaf, 75, 
77 ; Stem, 73, 74, 75 
Tentacle, 319, 320 
Terrestrial plants, 22, 113, 497 
Testa, 404, 406, 430. 444, 455 
letanus, 291 
Textiles, 131 
Thallophvta, 12, 10, 20 
Thallus, 14, 17 
Theophrastus, 1 1 , 88 
Thermonasty, 491 
Thistle, 440, 510, 518 
Thistleton-Dyer, Sir Wiiliam, 455 


Thomson, Sir J. Arthur, 05 
Thorn, 71. 73 
Thvme, 206, 52i) 

ThVmol. 20t> 

Tillering, 35 
Timber, 40, 193 

Tissue, 98 ; Dead, 100 ; Latioi- 
ferous, 340, 341 ; Meristematic, 
160; Palisade, 207, 211 : Ske- 
letal, 100: Spongy, 207, 211 ; 
Water storage, 99, 101 
Toadstool, 16 

Tobacco, 344, 345, 366 ; mosaic 
disease, 294 
Toddy, 431 

Tomato, 392, 408, 420, 421, 452 
Torus, 107 

Tracheid, 103, 133; Annular. 103, 
104 : Reticulate, 105 ; Scalari- 
form, 105 : Spiral, 103, 104 
Transect, 512 

Transitional floral organs, 79, 80 
Translocation, 111, 247, 470 
Transmission, 480 
Transpiration, 233, 504 ; balance, 
250 : C’onditions aflecting, 236, 
252, 253 : Cuticular, 235 : me- 
chanism, 237 : Stomatnl, 235 
Transport : of dissolved substances, 
233. 246 : of water. 233 
Traumatonasty, 492, 493 
Traveller’s jov, 439 
Tree. 22. 25,* 203, 399, 471, 473 ; 
Role ctf, 22 ; Cojipicing of, 35 ; 
Dei iduou.s, 25; Evergreen, 25; 
fern, 18, 19 ; Forest, 472 ; Fruit, 
472 ; Pollarding of, 35, 36 ; 
Stanilard, 199 : Tillering of, 35 
Tropccolum, 46, 214. 227, 241, 253- 
Tri>pieal : forest, 56 : plants, 25 
Tropism, 479, 482 
Truffle. 15 
Trunk. 22. 37, 38 
Tschermak, 542 

Tuber, 52, 53. 60. 63, 64, 65, 191 
Txjbcrculosis, 291 
Tule, liig tree of, 25. 26 
Tulip, 24. 48. 74, 79, 80, 83, 127, 
373, 380, 393, 396, 478, 491 
Turgidity, 152, 153 
Turner, W., 88 

Turnip. 53, 54, 115: Swede, 116; 

' tops’, 205 
Tutankamen, 455 
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Twi^, 43 

Tuininjr plants, 73, 487 
Typhoid fever, 291 
Tyro, motor, 341 

l’!ra, 217 

Umhol, 377, 378, 380 ; Compound, 
378, 379 

Unicellular plants, 97 
Union Department of Agriculture, 
South Africa, 300 
United States, Department of Agri- 
culture, 31 1 

Vacuole, 7, 90, 97, 124, 152, 153; 

Intra-nuclear, 271, 272 
\'ariation, .730 
\’arieties, ">48 

\‘ascular bun<llc, 180, 181, 182, 
2.74 

V'egetabJes, 137 
Vein, 47, 202, 212 
X’clarnen, .74 

^’(‘nation, 47, 212 ; Parallel, 48, 
20(5 : Reticulate, 47, 48 
Venus’s fly-trap, 322, 323 ; Leaf of, 
324 

I’crbcna, 30 
Vermicelli, 131, 137 
Wssel, 100, 107, 133, 10,3, 107 
N’etch, 441, 510 
\’iability, 4.73 
Victoria regia, 505, 506 
Vine, Grape, 73, 75 
Vinegar, 279, 422 
Vineyard, 277, 279 
\'ir)let, 22, 08. 340, 373, 389, 392, 
393, 398, 510 

Virginian creeper, 73, 75, 84 
\’irus disease. 293, 294 
Viscoid, 135 
Viscose, 135 

Vitamin, 360, 414, 420, 425 
Vries, Hugo de, 92, 15.7, 539, 542 

WaUace, A. R., 91, 535 
Wallflower, 28, 30. 50, 209, 333. 
373, 380, 388, 390, 396. 409, 418, 
419 

Wall-paper, 131, 135 

Wall pressure, 1.70 

Walnut, 41, 410, 427 ; oil, 139 

Ward, Lester, 534 

Ward, H. MarshaU. 92, 304 


Water, 93. Ill, 218, 230. 449, 4.70, 
459, 470, 472, 499 : colours, 131 ; 
conducting elements, 103, 104, 
105, 108, 107; economy, 242 ; 
Excessive loss of. 112. 241; 
storage. .78, 62, 63. 99. 101, 112, 
24.7, 246 , supi)ly. 220, 233, 240 
Water-cress, 30, 33, .720 
Water crowfoot, 507, .720 
Water forget-me-not, .719 
Watcr-lilv. 113, 212, 386, 442. 491. 
505, .720 

Water milfoil, 504 
Water mint, .719 
Wavy hairgrass, 244 
Weatherin", 498 

Weed, 188, 517 : Eradication f)f, 
519 

Wheat, 24, 123, 128, 1.30, 137. 151, 
159. 170, 297, 298, 309, 40(h 448, 
449, 450, 457, 470 : Eruit of, 449, 
451, 454, 455 
Whev. 225 
Whisky, 278 
White,' GUbert, 171 
Whorl, 381 
Wild arum, .717 
Williamson, W. C., 92, .734 
\V illiamsonia, 267 
Willow, .30, 50. 81. 248, 249, .3.37, 
.344, 374, .383, 510; Creeping. 
526 ; Osier, 30 ; Pollard, 36 
Willstatter, R., 210 
Wine : Red, 279 ; Sparkling, 279 : 
White, 279 

Wine-making, 124, 278 
Wing, 389 
Witch doctor, 300 
Witches’ brooms, 337, 338 
Withering, 354 
Woad, 335 

Wood, 37, 40, 101, 1.33. 144, 193. 
471 

Wood alcohol, 40 
Wood anemone, 24 
Wood geranium, 510 
Wood sorrel, 134. 516 
Woodland, 513, 514, 515 
Woodruff, 516 
Work. 2.7.7 

Wound, 471, 472, 473 
Wounding, 471, 472; Movement 
due to, 492 
Wych elm. 41 
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Xanthophyll. 216, 217 . 334 
Xanthoproteic reaction, 144 
Xerophyte, 504, 522 
Xylem, 163, 164 , 180, 181 , 182 , 218 

Tapp, R. H., 511, 524 
Yarrow, 05 

Yeast, 271, 272, 277, 285, 290, 369 


Yellow fever, 294 
Yellow vetchling, 75, 77 
Yew, 109, 335 
Ylang-vlang, 347 
Yucca,'216, 377 

Zoology, 10 

Zymase, 225, 271, 274, 279 
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